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Do  not  ask 

for  nvhom  the  subpoena  conies 
it  conies  for  you!’ 


Miami  Herald 
to  test  new 
platemaker 


Don  Dwight,  Publisher 

The  Minneapolis  Star/Minneapolis  Tribune 


N.Y.  Times 
names  woman 
sports  editor 


The  New  York  Times  recently  spent  $1  million  attempting  to 
free  Myron  Farber  and  to  defend  itself.  The  owners  of  most  American 
newspapers  would  develop  ulcers  at  the  prospect  of  paying  a  fraction 
of  that  cost. 

Yet  subpoenas  are  being  handed  out  like  parking  tickets. 

The  Reporters  Committee  for  Freedom  of  the  Press,  in  Washington, 
states  that  “new  cases  are  coming  in  at  the  rate  of  100  to  125  a  year. 

In  many  instances,  the  subpoenas  are  being  issued  despite  state  ‘shield’ 
laws...”* 

We  can  safely  assume  that  most  newspapers  do  not  have  the 
financial  resources  of  The  New  York  Times  to  contest  such  orders.  Most 
of  them  can’t  even  come  close.  So,  do  they  reluctantly  turn  over  their 
reporters’  notes,  tapes,  photographs  and  the  names  of  confidential 
sources? 

If  they  do,  we’re  all  in  trouble.  Because  every  case,  large  or  small, 
helps  to  set  a  precedent.  And  that,  ultimately,  affects  every 
newspaper  in  this  country. 

What  are  we  going  to  do  about  it?  How  can  every  newspaper 
have  the  financial  freedom  to  take  a  First  Amendment  case  to  court  if 
necessary? 

James  Reston  has  proposed  the  formation  of  a  Mutual  Aid 
Defense  Fund,  supported  by  contributions  from  financially  stronger 
papers  and  available  to  less  affluent  papers  to  pay  for  legal  costs 
exceeding  their  own  resources.  I  believe  this  idea  provides  a  logical, 
tactical  response  for  the  short  term  until  Congressional  action  is  possible. 

And  you?  Do  you  agree,  disagree,  have  a  better  solution?  Call 
us.  Write  us  a  letter.  We’ve  got  to  start  talking. 

If  the  defense  of  First  Amendment  freedoms  becomes  a  luxury 
some  of  us  can’t  afford,  then  those  freedoms  are  diminished  for  all  of  us. 


’TIME  magazine,  October  30, 1978,  p.  66. 
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GET  DOWN 
TO  BASICS 


Mary  is  five  months  pregnant,  and  com¬ 
plaining  that  Ira  is  ignoring  her,  both  in  and 
out  of  bed.  What’s  the  matter  here?  Dr.  Laura 
Schlessinger  knows  more  about  Mary  and 
Ira  than  Mary  and  Ira  do.  She  teaches 
physiology  and  human  sexuality  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Southern  California  ...  and  writes 
a  column  twice  a  week  that  we  think  is 
consistently  the  best  sex-help  column  we've 
ever  seen.  It’s  called  “Closer  Encounters.” 

Martha  is  summoned  for  jury  duty.  Her 
boss  tells  her  to  get  excused  from  service, 
and  when  she  refuses,  he  fires  her.  She  sues 
him.  What’s  the  verdict?  Her  former  boss 
must  pay  her  for  wages  lost  while  she  looks 
for  a  new  job.  That’s  one  of  the  crisp  puzzles 
posed  by  Paul  J.  Levine,  a  trial  and  appeals 
court  lawyer  who  writes  a  column  called 
"What’s  Your  Verdict?  It  will  suggest  practi¬ 
cal  new  directions  for  any  citizen,  and  may 
just  save  someone  thousands  of  dollars. 
Levine  knows  how  to  write  about  law  for 
everybody;  he’s  a  former  Miami  Herald 
reporter. 

Both  columns  are  written  by  professionals 
in  their  fields,  two  of  the  fields  that  everyone 
alive  needs  to  know  more  about.  Your  read¬ 
ers  certainly  do.  Write  for  samples. 


Please  send  me  more  information  about 
Closer  Encounters  and  What’s  your  Verdict? 
Other  features  of  interest 
Just  check  and  we’ll  send  you  samples. 

□  Phyllis  Schlafly-opinion  column 

□  Tween  12  &  20-teen-age  forum 

□  Bob  Englehart-editorial  cartoons 

□  Where  Are  You  Now-sports  nostalgia  panel 


Cojjihui  Mcufs  2eru;u!€/ 

Serving  the  needs  of  newspapers. 


MAIL  TO; 

Copley  News  Service 
P.O.  Box  190 
San  Diego,  Ca.  92112 
(714)  299-3131 

Name _ _ 


Title _  _  Phone 


Organization 


Address  .  _ ' 

I 

City _ State.  Zip _  | 
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Announcing  The 1978 Media  Awards 
for  Economic  Understanding. 

Rewarding  Excellence  In  Economic  Reporting. 


Purpose: 

For  the  second  year,  the  Media 
Awards  for  Economic  Understanding 
will  recognize  outstanding  economic 
reporting  directed  to  the  general  public. 
ITie  program  is  designed  to  stimulate 
media  to  initiate  economic  reporting 
that  is  imaginative,  interesting  and 
easily  understandable. 

ITie  program's  continuinggoal  is  to 
improve  the  quality  and  increase  the 
quantity  of  economic  reporting  in  the 
general  media.  It  encourages  and 
rewards  outstanding  submissions  by 
media  that  effectively  e.\plain  a.specLs 
of  the  economic  system  to  typical 
audience.s— in  terms  tliat  have  mean¬ 
ing  for  theaverage  readeror\icwcr. 
Awards: 

Atotal  of  Sl()5.(KK) will  again  he 
offered  as  awards  in  14  media 
categories,  competitively  grouped 
according  to  circulation  or  scope  of 
market.  In  each  category  a  First  Prize 
of  S 5. (XK) and  a  Second  Prize  of 
S2,5(X)  will  be  offered.  A  distin¬ 
guished  panel  of  judges,  appointed  by 
the  Amos  Tuck  School  of  Business 
Administration,  selects  all  winners. 
These  winners  will  be  announced  and 
honored  at  a  May  22, 1979.  luncheon 
inNew\forkGty. 

Eligibility: 

Entries  must  be  original  works  pub¬ 
lished.  broadcast  or  telecast  between 
January  1, 1978andDcccmber31, 
1978.  ' 


Newspapers  with  circulations  larger 
than  25(),()()(): 

Fred  McGunagle,  Cleveland  Press, 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  "Cleveland—  Going 
or  Growing?" 

Newspapers  with  circulations  of 
100, ()()()  to  2  50,000: 

Da\’e  Ikirtel.  The  Wichita  Tai^/eand 
Beaam,  Wichita.  Kansiis.  "Our Energy 
Search" 

Newspapers  with  circulations  of 
50,0(K)  to  100,000: 

Selby  McCash.  The  Macon  Teleftraph, 
Macon,  Georgia.  "Taxes. .  .'I'he  Price 
You  Pay" 

Newspapers  with  circulations  of 
10,000  to  50,(X)0: 

Calvin  Gatch.  Teleftraphl  lerald, 
Dubuque.  Iowa,  "Agriculture:  Farm 
to  Market" 

Newspapers  with  circulations  under 

10,000: 

John  Riley. "  Dealing  in  Lind,"  and 
Seth  Rollx.*in,  "I'he  Gipe  Nursing 
Home  Indastrv'.”  TheReftister,  Yir- 
mouth  Port,  Massachusetts 
Syndicates  and  Wire  Services: 

John  Cunn  iff.  The  Associated  Press,  New 
York,  New  York.  "Business  Mirror," 
for  overall  qualiU'  in  economic 
reporting 

J.A.  Lvingston.  Philadell^hialmjidrer, 
Philadelphia.  Pennsylvania,  for  the 
Field  Newspaper  Syndi cate, " Great 
Britain  in  Adversity."  forin-depth 
analysis  of  a  particular  subject 


Winners  in  the  1977  Media  Awards 
for  Economic  Understanding: 

In  addition  to  the  $5.(XK)  First  Prize 
winners  listed  Iwlow,  nine  Second 
Prizes,  three  Honorable  Mentions 
and  two  Siiecial  Gtations  were 
awarded. 


Magazines: 

Ken  Auletta.  The  New  Yorker,  New 
York.  New  York.  "A  Reporterat 
Large:  More  for  Less" 


Television  Network  and  Nationally 
Distributed  Programs: 

Austin  I  Ioyt/Elizalx.*th 
Deane/ Gerald  Linge/Baice 
Shah/ Janet  Krause/ Ben  Wattenlx^rg, 
WGBH-TV,  Bo.ston,  Mas.sachusetts. 
"ITiere's  No  Busine.ss  Like  Big  Busi¬ 
ness."  the  tenth  show  in  the  WGBH 
series  "In  Search  of 'I'he  Real 
America" 

Television,  Markets  Ranked  1  to  25: 
Patrick Claw.son,K7V7-TK  St.  Ijouis, 
Mi.ssouri,  "'I’he  Gi-Oji  Qinspiracy: 
Pyramid  of  Shame” 

Television,  Markets  Ranked  26  to 
100: 

Daniel  Miller/ John  Leiendecker, 
KDIN-IV,  Des  Moines,  Iowa, "Farm 
Digest:  Ag  Land  Trust" 

Television,  Markets  Ranked  101  and 
Smaller: 

Larry  Makinson.KA/GVI-7’F,  Anchor¬ 
age,  Alaska, "Inside  the  Budget:  A 
Taxpayer’s  Eye  View" 

Administration: 

'I’he  Amos  Tuck  School  of  Business 
Administration  of  Dartmouth  College 
is  sole  and  independent  admini.strator 
of  the  Media  Awards  for  Economic 
Understanding. 

For  Entry  Blank  or  Additional 
Information  Write: 

Program  Administrator,  Media 
Awards  for  Economic  Understanding, 
Amos  Tuck  School  of  Business  Ad¬ 
ministration.  Dartmouth  College, 
Ltinover.  New  Hampshire  03755. 
Phone:  (603)  646-2084 

Media  Awards  for  Economic  Under- 
smnding  is  being  sponsored  by 
Champion  International  Corporation, 
Stamford.  Connecticut. 


Media  Awards  for 
Economic  Understanding 


Deadlines  for  Entries:  January  8, 
1979  postmark. 


in  these  times  of  high  costs  it’s  good  to  know . . . 


ACB’s  Checking 
Proof  Service 
still  costs  less- 

costs  less  than 


doing  it  yourselt! 


ACB's  Checking  Proof  Service  is  still  a  SAVINGS 
TO  PUBLISHERS — not  an  extra  expense.  (Some 
papers  say  it  would  cost  them  two  to  four  times  as 
much  to  do  it  themselves!) 

The  reasons?  HIDDEN  COSTS — all  the  people 
and  paperwork  complexities  that  add  up  to  a  lot 
more  than  just  "tear  sheets.  "  No  wonder  virtually 
all  U.S.  dailies  prefer  the  economy  of  ACB  Check¬ 
ing  Service.  Consider  .  .  . 

ACB  gives  you  not  only  lower  cost,  but  a  more 
complete  service.than  any  paper  itself  can  provide. 
ACB  checks  and  forwards  every  national  ad  in  your 
paper,  automatically,  to  the  agency  or  advertiser. 
(Certain  local  tearsheets  are  serviced,  too.) 

So  ACB  saves  you  overhead,  time,  energy  and 
money — in  record-keeping,  collecting  pages, 
handling  requests,  typing,  mailing,  postage,  and  all 
the  detail  of  it. 

ACB  IS  able  to  do  all  this  for  you  at  lower  cost 
because  of  our  related  services  which  have  been 
developed  and  sold  to  manufacturers  and  agen¬ 
cies.  Services  such  as  Newspaper  Advertising 
Research  and  Cooperative  Advertising  Administra¬ 
tion — all  of  tremendous  value  to  the  newspaper 
industry. 

It's  good  to  remember  that  our  old  news  is  still 
the  best  news  about  the  cost  of  checking  proof 
service. 


You  can*t  beat  experience. 


M'n,  ADVERTISING 
CHECKING  BUREAU,  INC. 

Call  your  nearest  ACB  office. 


NEW  YORK:  2  Park  Avenue,  10016;  Phone  212/685-7300 
CHICAGO:  434  South  Wabash  Avenue,  60605;  Phone  312/922-2841 
COLUMBUS,  OHIO:  941  North  High  Street,  43201;  Phone  614/294-4761 
MEMPHIS:  52  South  Second  Street,  38103;  Phone  901/526-3281 
SAN  FRANCISCO:  1453  Mission  Street,  94103;  Phone  415/552-6000 
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NOVEMBER 

25-29 — Association  of  National  Advertisers,  Camelback  Inn,  Scottsdale, 
Ariz. 

29-30— Advertising  Research  Foundation,  Western  Conference,  Hyatt 
Regency,  Los  Angeles. 

DECEMBER 

3-5 — Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  circulation  sym¬ 
posium,  Hyatt  Regency.  Atlanta,  Ga. 

3-6 — Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Foundation,  Editing 
the  Under-25,000  Newspaper,  Gainesville  Times,  in  Atlanta. 

AHEAD  IN  1979 
JANUARY 

10-12 — International  Circulation  Managers  Association  circulation  semi¬ 
nar  on  management,  Troy  State  University,  Ala. 

18-20 — Kentucky  Press  Association  meeting,  Lexington. 

18- 20 — Texas  Press  Association  convention/trade  show,  San  Antonio. 

19- 20 — Arkansas  Press  Association,  Little  Rock. 

19- 21— Mid  American  Press  Institute,  New  Directions  in  Photojournalism, 

Bel  Air  Hilton,  St.  Louis. 

20- 23— Great  Lakes  Newspaper  Production  Conference,  Hyatt  Regency, 

Chicago. 

25-27 — Tennessee  Press  Association  Convention  and  UT-TPA  Press  Insti¬ 
tute,  Hyatt  Regency  Hotel,  Nashville. 

25- 27 — North  Carolina  Press  Association  institute.  Chapel  Hill. 

26- 28— Virginia  Press  Association,  Roanoke. 

28-30 — International  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives,  Los  Angeles 
Bonaventure. 

28- 31 — International  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives,  Los  Angeles 

Bonaventure. 

FEBRUARY 

7-9 — Ohio  Newspaper  Association  Annual  Convention,  Sheraton- 
Columbus  Hotel.  Columbus. 

18-20— Inland  Daily  Press  Association,  Drake  Hotel.  Chicago. 

23-25— Northwest  Mechanical  Conference,  Radisson  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

MARCH 

21- 23 — America  East  Newspaper  Production  Conference,  Hershey  Motor 

Lodge,  Hershey,  Pa 

29- 30 — Illinois  Press  Association,  in  conjunction  with  Northern  Illinois 

Newspaper  Association,  Continental  Regency  Hotel,  Peoria,  III. 

APRIL 

9- 11 — Newspaper  Research  Council.  Sheraton  Sand  Key  Hotel,  St. 

Petersburg.  Fla. 

23- 25 — American  Newspaper  Publishers  Convention,  Waldorf-Astoria, 

New  York  City. 

24- 28 — Catholic  Press  Association,  Bahia  Mar,  Fort  Lauderdale,  Florida. 
29-May  2— American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  New  York  Hilton, 

New  York  City. 

MAY 

10- 13 — Florida  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives,  50th  anniversary  sales 

conference,  Marriott,  Orlando. 

13-16 — Institute  of  Newspaper  Controllers  and  Finance  Officers,  Canyon 
Hotel,  Palm  Springs,  Calif. 

20-23 — International  Newspaper  Promotion  Association,  Canyon  Hotel, 
Palm  Springs,  Calif. 

20- 24 — Newspaper  Purchasing  Management  Association,  Minneapolis. 

21- 25 — International  Federation  of  Newspaper  Publishers  (FIEJ),  Jakarta, 

Indonesia. 

JUNE 

2-7 — American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association-Research  Institute, 
Production  Man^ement  Conference,  Las  Vegas  Convention  Center, 
Las  Vegas.  Nev. 
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David  Olds 


Sun  photographers 
dominate  awards... 
in  the  Panax  Style 


John 
Dickson 


l>AN/\X 


Winning  a  United  Press  International  Award  of  Excellence  is  a  significant 
accomplishment.  But  winning  eight  out  of  the  nine  awards  given  in  one 
year  is  practically  unheard  of. 

The  uncommonly  talented  people  responsible  for  this  feat  are  John  Dickson 
and  David  Olds  of  the  Morning  Sun,  Mount  Pleasant,  Michigan.  Dickson 
took  first  and  second  place  in  the  news  photography  category  and  first  in 
the  feature  category. 

Olds  won  a  first  place  in  sports  photography,  third  place  in  the  news 
category  and  second  place  in  the  feature  category. 

What’s  more,  Dickson  also  won  a  Sweepstakes  and  four  other  awards  in 
the  recent  Michigan  Associated  Press  newswriting  and  photo  contest. 
Award  winning  excellence.  That’s  what  we  mean  by  the  Panax  Style.  It’s  a 
commitment  to  be  best  at  whatever  we  do. 


NEWSPAPERS 


BOX  1860,  EAST  LANSING,  MICHIGAN  48823 


Photo  credits 


Photo  by  Fred  Motthes 

Son  Jose  (Calif.)  Mercury-News 


IT'S  THE  SEASON:  Seven  times  a  winner — the  photograph, 
not  the  player  in  the  middle.  Fred  Matthes,  staff  photographer 
for  the  San  Jose  (Calif.)  Mercury-News,  has  totalled  up  7  first 
place  awards  for  this  high  school  game  confrontation  photo  as 
annual  photography  competitions  wind  up.  Matthes'  prize  ros¬ 
ter  includes:  California  Press  Photographers  Association,  San 
Francisco  Press  Club,  San  Francisco  Bay  Area  Photographers 
Association,  Associated  Press,  West  Coast;  Mark  Twain 
Award  for  best  Associated  Press  Photo  of  the  Year  (Western 
Division):  Region  10,  National  Press  Photographers  Associa¬ 
tion  Clip  Contest,  and  NPPA  national  clip  contest.  Adds 
Matthes,  "I  was  also  asked  to  enter  it  in  the  Pulitzer  Prize 
competition,  but,  not  to  my  surprise,  it  lost.  It  also  did  not  get 
any  recognition  in  the  Pictures  of  the  Year  contest." 


Photos  by  Rick  Rickman 
Colorado  Springs  Sun 


SWEEPSTAKES:  Inland  Daily  Press  Association  Sweepstakes 
winner  in  photography  for  1978  is  a  student  ballerina  picture 
story  by  Rick  Rickman,  Colorado  Springs  (Colo.)  Sun  (Excerpt 
shown).  Two  sweepstakes  awards  were  made  this  year  for  the 
first  time  with  the  new  Picture  Use  category  to  the  Topeka 
(Kans.)  Capital-Journal  for  a  special  picture  section  on  rural 
Kansas.  The  photo  essay  was  by  Jim  Richardson. 


MORE  PHOTO  AWARDS,  Pages  42-43 


Newsbriefs 


Washington  Star  profiles  Graham 

With  a  prominent  front  page  display,  the  Washington  Star 
on  November  13  began  a  five-part  profile  of  Katharine 
Graham,  publisher  of  the  Washington  Post,  the  Star’s  morn¬ 
ing  rival. 

In  the  not-so-long-ago  past,  the  Star  and  the  Post  refrained 
from  doing  any  more  than  mentioning  any  personality  on  the 
other  newspaper.  Back  when  Joe  L.  Allbritton  was  Star 
publisher,  however,  the  Post  published  a  lengthy  feature 
about  him.  Ironically,  however,  it  was  Allbritton  who  first 
turned  down  editor  James  Bellows’  idea  of  publishing  a 
closeup  of  Kay  Graham,  according  to  Dennis  Morgan,  head 
of  the  Star’s  Portfolio  section. 

More  recently,  with  Time  magazine  the  new  owner  of  the 
Star,  the  idea  came  up  again,  was  approved  and  experienced 
writer  Lynn  Rosellini  assigned  to  spend  months  of  research 
before  doing  the  writing.  Besides  interviewing  both  friendly 
and  not  so  friendly  acquaintances,  the  reporter  also  had  two 
interviews  with  Kay  Graham  before  producing  a  profile  like 
those  for  which  the  New  Yorker  is  famous. 

*  *  * 

Rumor  denial  leads  to  expulsion 

A  confidential  advisory  to  U.S.  editors  denying  rumors 
that  the  Shah  of  Iran  had  been  assassinated  led  to  the  brief 
expulsion  of  UPl  manager  Sajit  Rizvi  from  Tehran. 

On  Wednesday  (Nov.  8)  with  the  rumors  circulating  on 
Wall  Street  and  in' overseas  capitals,  UPl  moved  the  brief 
advisory  at  midday,  stressing  it  was  for  informational  pur¬ 
poses  and  not  for  publication. 

Within  hours,  Iranian  military  authorities  arrested  Rizvi 
and  questioned  him  about  the  “assassination  report’’  and 
demanded  to  know  about  his  news  sources  in  the  Iranian 
capital,  which  has  been  wracked  by  anti-Shah  violence  for 
more  than  a  week. 

UPl  executives  in  New  York  and  London  protested  to  the 
government  without  success,  and  on  Friday,  Rizvi,  his  wife 
and  their  2-year-old  son  were  deported  to  London. 

Another  U  PI  appeal  was  made  to  the  Iranian  ambassador 
in  Washington.  Ardeshir  Zahedi,  who  personally  intervened 
with  Shah  Mohammed  Reza  Pahlavi.  The  deportation  order 
was  then  rescinded. 

Early  this  week,  the  Iranian  embassy  in  London  an¬ 
nounced  Rizvi  had  been  granted  a  visa,  and  UPl  said  he 
would  return  to  Tehran  to  resume  his  reporting  of  the  con¬ 
flict. 

* 

NBC  News  denies  report 

Les  Crystal,  president,  NBC  News,  issued  the  following 
statement  (Nov.  13); 

“The  New  York  Post  story  substitutes  false  innuendos  for 
facts.  Synanon  has  not  affected — and  will  not  affect — our 
news  judgment  as  responsible  journalists. 

“The  activities  of  Synanon  and  other  groups  will  continue 
to  be  covered  by  NBC  News.  To  the  extent  they  become 
newsworthy,  we  will  put  them  on  the  air. 

“The  decision  to  temporarily  halt  work  on  a  Segment  3 
report  for  NBC  Nightly  News  was  made  by  executive  pro¬ 
ducer  Joe  Angotti.  His  decision  was  based  entirely  on  his 
judgment  that  the  brief  time  available  on  Segment  3  would 
not  permit  adequate  treatment  of  a  story  involving  so  many 
diverse  organizations. 

“NBC  News  has  not  been  pressured  by  anyone  to  drop 
work  on  this  story.  We  will  continue  to  follow  every  aspect 
of  the  Synanon  and  cult  stories  and  will  put  them  on  the  air 
as  developments  warrant.’’ 
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Hera  are  the  names 
ef  all  the  4-page  presses 
that  can  print  circulars, 
Inserts,  etc.,  up  tn 
40,000  Iph. 


You  needed  it,  so  we  built  it:  the 
Signature  HV,  a  one-page-around, 
horizontal- vertical,  onset  press. 

We  designed  it  from  the  ground  up 
to  run  fast.  To  operate  with  ease. 
And  to  deliver  a  wide  variety  of 
products. 

For  newspaper  production,  it 
will  give  you  high  productivity  with 
quality  printing  from  straight  black 
to  four  colors  at  speeds  up  to  40,000 
iph,  half  or  quarter  fold.  But  the 
HV  doesn’t  stop  there. 

It  can  also  produce  circulars, 
inserts,  newspaper  supplements, 
catalogs,  books  and  a  wide  variety 
of  other  newspaper/commercial 
products. 

Its  40,000  iph  speed-with-quality 
is  made  possible  by  a  maintenance- 


Wereadynu. 

WtfreRockwell-Hoss. 


free  Rockwell- Goss  invention 
called  the  Dyna-Damp®  cylinder. 
This  unique,  new  cylinder  design 
reduces  the  vibration  problems 
that  competitive  presses  must  con¬ 
tend  with,  and  requires  no  “tuning’ 
to  function  effectively  at  all 
press  speeds. 

Other  features:  A  superior  100  to 
0  inking  system.  A  new,  specially 
designed  2:2  jaw-type  folder  with 
three  modes  of  folding.  Flexi¬ 
bility  that  permits  floor  mounting 
in-line  or  stacking  units.  A  free¬ 
standing,  easy-to-service,  elec¬ 
tronic  control  console. 


The  Signature  HV:  another 
example  of  how  industry  needs  are 
understood  and  met  by  our  vast 
newspaper  and  commercial  press 
experience  and  our  advanced 
research  and  engineering  staff. 

For  full  details,  contact 
Graphic  Systems  Division, 
Rockwell  International,  3100  South 
Central  Ave.,  Chicago,  IL  60650. 
Phone:  312/656-8600. 


„.where  sdenoe  gets  down  to  busIreGa  ^ 


Rockwell  . ' 
Intematlondi 
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The  new  inquisition 

The  press  will  hold  its  collective  breath  until  some  deci¬ 
sions  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  are  handed  down 
in  critical  First  Amendment  cases  next  year. 

The  court  has  been  asked  to  review  the  contempt  of  court 
conviction  of  the  New  York  Times  and  its  reporter,  Myron 
Farber,  for  refusing  to  reveal  the  confidential  source  or 
sources  of  published  material. 

In  a  similar  case  before  the  court,  a  television  reporter  in 
Wichita,  Kan.,  was  convicted  of  contempt  by  a  judp^e  in 
chambers  without  due  process  (as  was  Farber).  This  time, 
however,  the  reporter  was  asked  to  reveal  his  source 
although  the  material  was  never  broadcast.  He  had  advised 
both  prosecution  and  defense  in  a  murder  case  of  informa¬ 
tion  he  had  gathered  but  was  unable  to  verify  therefore  did 
not  use. 

The  implication  of  lower  court  rulings  in  these  cases  is 
that  everything  a  reporter  knows  or  hears  whether  valid  or 
not  should  be  revealed.  This  makes  every  reporter  an  agent 
of  the  court. 

As  if  this  philosophy  is  not  chilling  enough  to  First 
Amendment  principles,  the  Supreme  Court  has  already 
heard  arguments  in  Herbert  vs.  Lando  in  which  the  plaintiff 
in  a  libel  suit  against  CBS  claims  he  is  entitled  to  probe  the 
thoughts,  opinions  and  conclusions  of  reporters  to  substan¬ 
tiate  his  claim  of  malice. 

Why  not  editorial  writers,  also? 

In  rejecting  the  plaintiffs  reasoning,  the  second  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  said  it  would  “strike  to  the  heart  of  the 
vital  human  component  of  the  editorial  process.  Faced  with 
the  possibility  of  such  an  inquisition,  reporters  and  jour¬ 
nalists  would  be  reluctant  to  express  their  doubts.  Indeed, 
they  would  be  chilled  in  the  very  process  of  thought.” 

The  Supreme  Court  is  being  asked  to  reverse  that  reason¬ 
ing.  The  new  inquisition  of  the  press  threatens  to  become  a 
reality. 

Chaos  in  broadcasting 

If  the  decision  of  the  U.S.Court  of  Appeals  in  the  WESH-tv 
case  prevails  there  will  be  utter  chaos  in  the  ranks  of  broad¬ 
cast  ownership. 

By  a  stroke  of  the  pen  the  court  has  decided  that  the  FCC 
rule  against  cross-ownership  of  media  in  a  single  market 
does  not  go  far  enough  and  has  said  ownership  of  other 
media  in  any  market  is  sufficient  to  deny  renewal  of  a 
broadcast  license. 

It  opens  the  door  for  opportunists  to  challenge  the  license 
renewals  of  many  radio  and  television  stations. 

Broadcasting  magazine  has  said  it  “has  put  most  televi¬ 
sion  licenses  up  for  grabs.”  We  would  add:  And  radio!  And 
cable!  And  the  existence  of  newspapers  that  have  poured 
millions  into  developing  those  properties  and  now  face  the 
prospect  of  having  them  confiscated. 
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An  open  letter 
to  Ogiivy  &  Mather’s 
Tom  Sassos 


Mr.  Tom  Sassos 
Account  Manager 
Ogiivy  &  Mather 
2  East  48th  Street 
New  York,  NY  10017 
Dear  Mr.  Sassos; 

It  was  with  great  regret  that  I  read  a 
recent  article  in  Editor  &  Publisher 
(November  4)  regarding  the  exclusion  of 
daily  newspapers  from  the  Mercedes- 
Benz  advertising  plans  effective  Sep¬ 
tember  1  this  year. 

1  have  been  a’ fan  of  Mercedes-Benz’ 
advertising  for  a  number  of  years.  Many 
times  1  have  used  the  Ogiivy  &  Mather 
produced  Mercedes-Benz  ads  as  the 
proper  way  to  advertise  in  daily  newspa¬ 
pers.  The  emphasis  on  information  has  a 
tendency  to  generate  its  own  inspiration, 
a  fact  I  have  confirmed  with  several  local 
Mercedes-Benz  dealers  over  the  years. 

I  can  understand  and  appreciate  your 
change  in  marketing  strategy,  reflected 
in  the  cost  of  the  automobile.  I  am  a  great 
believer  in  the  theory  that  an  ad  selects 
its  own  audience  however,  and  while  the 
current  price  of  a  Mercedes  could  be  well 
above  the  reach  of  some  newspaper 
readers,  it  has  given  others  a  goal,  some¬ 
thing  to  shoot  for.  This  affect  bolsters  the 
used  Mercedes  market  and  also  has  a 
tendency  to  precondition  future  buyers. 

The  point  that  really  disturbs  me, 
however,  is  your  being  quoted  as  saying 
newspapers  were  “irresponsible”. 

1  am  enclosing,  herewith,  tearsheets  of 
the  last  four  Mercedes-Benz  advertise¬ 
ments  in  the  Journal  News.  I  believe  our 
reproduction  is  good  and  our  positioning 
of  your  ads  follow  the  insertion  order  to 
the  letter.  Tearsheets  were  forwarded  via 
the  Advertising  Checking  Bureau  per 
your  request.  I  guess  it’s  because  we 
busted  our  pick  for  the  Mercedes-Benz 
ads  that  I  really  feel  badly  about  being 
labeled  “irresponsible”.  I  realize,  how¬ 
ever,  the  Journal  News  cannot  speak  for 
the  entire  newspaper  industry.  But,  let’s 
look  at  that  industry  for  just  a  moment. 

Nearly  1700  daily  newspapers  produce 
a  brand  new  product  every  day  of  the 
week.  Each  of  these  products  is  planned, 
designed,  engineered,  manufactured, 
sold  and  distributed  to  each  of  its  con¬ 
sumers,  individually  every  day.  Not  only 
that,  the  size  and  configuration  of  the 
product  changes  from  one  issue  to  the 
next.  As  a  marketing  person,  if  someone 
came  to  you  with  a  proposal  to  take  on 
such  a  task,  as  I’ve  described,  you  would 
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probably  think  twice  before  taking  it  on. 

I  know  I  would. 

This  changing  product  is  one  of  the 
reasons  why  it  is  almost  impossible  fora 
newspaper  to  predict  what  we  can  or 
cannot  do  on  the  second  Thursday  in 
December,  for  example. 

One  of  the  strengths  of  a  daily  news¬ 
paper  is  its  ability  to  become  a  part  of 
and  relate  totally  to.  its  marketplace. 
Sure  all  papers  across  the  country  are 
different.  Different  policies,  different 
press  equipment,  different  plate  making 
equipment,  different  personnel,  different 
weights  of  newsprint,  and  on  and  on. 
And  thank  God  they  are.  There’s  too 
much  sameness  in  this  world.  Ogiivy  & 
Mather  sometimes  breaks  out  of  that 
sameness  by  creating  “different”  adver¬ 
tising.  Newspapers  provide  an  environ¬ 
ment  for  advertising  that  is  not  the  same 
from  place  to  place,  and  1  guess  that 
makes  us  very  hard  to  purchase  as  a  na¬ 
tional  medium. 

1  think  I  can  understand  what  you’re 
striving  for,  but  please  think  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  about  the  newspaper  as  a  very  per¬ 
sonal  thing.  Features  within  that  product 
are  taken  in  context  by  the  reader.  The 
reader  does  not  have  the  original  photo¬ 
graph,  the  engravers’  proof  and  a 
number  of  tearsheets  spread  out  on  a 
table  from  across  the  country. 

All  the  reader  has  as  reference  is  the 
product  which  he  or  she  is  holding  in 
their  hand  at  that  point  in  time.  I’ll  grant 
you  that  some  newspapers  don’t  look  as 
good  as  others  in  the  reproduction  of  half 
tones,  but  1  submit  that  unless  they’re  in 
an  extremely  competitive  newspaper 
market,  their  readers  will  never  know  it. 


They  may  even  love  their  newspaper  for 
its  imperfections. 

Just  as  it  would  be  tragic  if  all  the 
beautiful  girls  in  the  world  looked  the 
same,  so  it  would  be  a  tragedy  if  all 
newspapers  in  the  world  looked  the 
same. 

I’ve  tended  to  ramble  a  bit,  Mr.  Sas¬ 
sos,  but  1  hope  I’ve  conveyed  a  little  bit 
of  my  disappointment  as  well  as  provide 
some  background  on  why  newspapers 
are  such  an  unique  medium. 

Cordially. 

R.  I.  Rae 

Director  of  Advertising 
Hamilton  (Ohio)  Journal  News 

Correction 

The  report  in  October  28  issue  of 
Editor  &  Publisher  of  the  weekly  news¬ 
paper  sales  to  Fullerton  (Calif.)  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.,  a  Scripps-Howard  newspaper, 
contained  several  inaccuracies. 

Three — and  not  two-separate  groups, 
were  acquired,  consisting  of  14  (not  15) 
weekly  and  semi-weekly  papers. 

According  to  S-H.  the  third  corpora¬ 
tion  in  the  transaction  is  known  as  the 
Pico  Press  Inc.  and  not  Pico  Post  Inc.  as 
reported. 

Also  the  following  information  was  left 
out  of  the  report: 

The  sales  were  handled  by  Mel  Hodell, 
media  broker  of  Montclair,  California. 

Sellers  for  San  Gabriel  Publications 
are  Eli  and  Josephine  Isenberg,  Pub¬ 
lishers  for  30  years;  and  for  Southern 
California  Publishing  and  Pico  Press  are 
Arthur  Baum,  William  Reetwood,  Anne 
Saunders  Walls  and  Don  McRae,  who 
have  published  their  newspapers  for  47 
years. 

Short  takes 

The  Cleveland  board’s  27-year-old 
president  was  fined  $100  for  bearing  his 
behind  at  a  passing  car. — Pensacola 
(Ra.)  Journal. 

*  *  * 

It  will  be  the  first  time  women  have 
been  sent  to  see  by  the  Navy — 
Washinf’ton  (D.C.)  Star. 


EDITOR'S  COMMENT 


Nick  Wallace 
News  Editor 
Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette 


“We  use  The  Times’  major  international  and  national 
stories  and  analytical  pieces  because  we  consider  them 
authoritative.  Invariably,  the  points  emphasized  in 
Times  articles  produce  widespread  reaction  for  days 
thereafter. . . 
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CANCER  CASES 

Doctors  Feel 
Their  Dying 
Patients'  Pain 

BY  KENNETH  FREED 

TimM  SlaH  WrlMr 

Stillness  shrouded  the  room,  muf¬ 
fling  even  the  be^  of  the  heart  mon¬ 
itoring  machine  and  the  gurgle  of  the 
respirator.  A  human  being  was  about 
to  die. 

A  26-year-old  woman  lay  unmov¬ 
ing  on  the  bed.  The  cancer  on  her 
brain  already  had  snuffed  out  the 
awareness  that  s^>arates  the  living 
from  the  dead.  A  doctor,  with  the  pa¬ 
tient’s  mother  holding  firmly  to  his 
hand,  reached  for  the  resuscitator 
connection  and  pulled  it 

For  10  almost  unendurable  min¬ 
utes,  the  doctor  and  mother  watched 
silently  as  the  pulsating  line  on  the 
monitor  slowly  evened  and  then  went 
flat  The  beep  became  a  droning  tone. 
A  life  was  “terminated.” 

These  are  excerpts  from  an  article  by 
Kenneth  Freed,  a  Metropolitan  staff 
writer  for  the  Lot  Angeles  Times. 

In  another  hospital  at  another  time, 
a  different  doctor  sat  in  an  examina¬ 
tion  room  with  a  woman  also  dying  of 
cancer.  All  the  sophisticated  means  at 
his  profession’s  command— radiation 
therapy,  surgery,  drugs— could  do 
nothing  more  than  still  some  of  the 
pain,  temporarily. 

The  question  came:  “Is  my  illness 
terminal?” 

The  doctor  was  taken  aback.  He 
had  not  mentioned  death  directly,  but 
he  had  epqslained  the  statistics,  had 
held  nothing  back,  had  raised  no  false 
hopes. 

So  he  answered:  “Yes,  your  condi¬ 
tion  is  terminal.”  With  those  words, 
he  recalled,  she  “dissolved  in  front  of 
me.” 

Yet  a  different  scene:  A  young 
woman  with  old-fashioned  ideas  of 
love  and  sexual  behavior  listened  as 
the  doctor  explained  that  the  surgery 
and  radiation  used  to  treat  her  ovari¬ 
an  cancer  had  all  but  eliminated  any 
chance  for  satisfactory  physical  love 
in  the  short  time  before  her  death. 

“I’ve  waited  so  long  to  start  living 
and  now  I’m  going  to  die,”  she  told 
the  physician. 

“Terminal,”  “terminated.”  mecha¬ 
nic’s  words,  impersonal  e]q)ressions 
used  by  doctors  in  the  same  way  out¬ 
siders  talk  about  their  own  jobs. 

But  is  it  the  same?  How  does  a  per¬ 
son  whose  career  is  dedicated  to  sav¬ 
ing,  healing  and  prevention  deal  with 
agony,  disfiguration  and  death?  ••• 

Nearly  everyone  knows  of  doctors 
who  seem  to  have  built  a  wall,  a  cal¬ 
lous  of  indifference  against  the  suf¬ 
fering  and  de^r  of  their  patients, 
distant  authority  figures  who  condes¬ 


cendingly  treat  patients  like  so  many 
defective  machines.  ••• 

For  the  most  part,  though,  those 
interviewed  for  this  story  showed 
deep  feelings  for  their  patients,  and  a 
constant  awareness  of  the  psycholog¬ 
ical  needs  of  those  under  treatment. 

To  the  doctor,  a  radiation  therapist, 
who  told  his  i»tient  that  she  was  ter¬ 
minal,  the  episode  taught  him  an  in¬ 
delible  lesson. 

“I  could  never  do  that  again,”  he 
said.  “She  was  devastated.  I’ve  never 
used  that  word  again  .  .  .  There  is  a 
way  to  be  realistic  which  is  suppor¬ 
tive,  and  there  is  a  way  to  be  realistic 
which  is  cold.  I’ll  never  cold 
again.” 

The  doctor  who  said  this  is  a  41- 
year-old  Midwesterner  who  trained 
as  a  radiation  therapist  in  some  of  the 
most  presti^ous  medical  schools  and 
institutions  in  this  country  and  over¬ 
seas  and  who  has  been  treating  can¬ 
cer  patients  for  12  years.  He  request¬ 
ed  anonymity  and  will  be  called  Dr.  J. 

Do  you  run  into  cases,  even  after 
all  these  years,  that  make  you  cry?  he 
was  asked.  “Oh,  yes,”  he  replied. 
“What  I  do  is  get  up  and  wash  my 
hands.  I  wash  my  hands  a  lot” 

While  acknowledging  that  overde¬ 
pendency  can  be  dangerous  for  both 
himself  and  a  patient  Dr.  J  spoke  of 
cases  where  he  was  drawn  into  a 
close  attachment  This  happens  most 
often  with  a  person  who  really  wants 
to  live  and  the  chance  of  his  living  is 
slim  or  nonexistent 

“I  felt  that  way  about  the  young 
girl  with  ovarian  cancer .  .  .  that  was 
very  hard  for  me.”  he  said.  He  de¬ 
scribed  another  patient 

“She  is  a  warm  and  playful  lady,  82 
years  old.  She  is  being  treated  for 
pelvic  cancer,  and  she  jokes  that  her 
husband  doesn’t  give  her  enough  sex, 
and  she  tells  me  I  am  cute,  or  that 
she'd  like  to  fix  me  up,  and  she 
pinches  me  on  the  butt” 

From  the  interview,  it  was  ap¬ 
parent  that  this  was  a  relationship 
well  past  that  usually  held  by  a  doc¬ 
tor  and  patient 

In  fact  Dr.  J  continued,  “I  spend 
most  of  my  time  with  patients  listen¬ 
ing  to  their  anxieties,  relatively  little 
deciding  what  procedural  steps  to 
take.  When  I  sense  fear  or  a  need  to 
ventilate,  I  stc^  everything,  close  the 
door,  sit  down,  clear  my  desk  and 
give  them  all  my  attention.” 

Not  all  doctors  behave  this  way. 

“Some  of  them  are  bastards,  some 
of  them  are  rude .  .  .  and  so  many  are 
sort  of  aloof,  leaving  the  feeling  that 
Tm  sorry  you  bothered  me,’  ”  Dr.  J 
said. 

No  patient  should  accept  this,  he 
added.  “They  should  show  their  feel¬ 
ings,  even  if  they  include  anger.  They 
should  ask  every  question  which 
comes  to  mind,  even  if  they  appear 
silly. 

“The  doctor’s  time  is  for  him  (the 
patient) ...  but  most  patients  accept 
the  doctor’s  behavior  in  silence  too 
much.”*** 


“1  enjoy  this  work,”  he  answered 
when  asked  if  he  regrets  specializing 
in  cancer.  “There  is  something  that 
can  be  defined,  a  treatment  can  be 


outlined,  and  many  times  it  helps  the 
patient  and  sometimes  it  even  cures 
them.” 

Then  his  own  need  shows  through. 

“I  have  a  great  responsibility  for  a 
very  serious  part  of  their  lives,  and 
they  need  me.  It’s  good  to  be  needed.” 

I^e  patients  ne^  him  and  he  needs 
them.  But  for  all  that,  there  is  a  re¬ 
serve,  a  subconscious  and  subtle  line 
dividing  patient  from  doctor. 

Without  ever  mentioning  it.  Dr.  J 
leaves  an  impression  that,  while  he  is 
friendly,  he  is  not  really  a  friend.  “I 
can  be  a  friendly  doctor,  but  I  think 
the  patients  ne^  to  have  me  in  a 
white  coat,  and  they  never  call  me 
Jim,”  he  said.  ••• 

But  even  here,  an  uncertainty 
shows,  a  sensitivity  about  becoming 
aloof,  and  later  Dr.  J  returned  to  the 
idea  of  the  doctor  as  a  friend. 

“I  think  I  can  be  both.  By  being  a 
doctor  I  can  give  them  the  feeling  of 
security  that  someone  who  is  a 
professional  is  helping  them.  But  at 
the  same  time,  when  I’m  with  them 
and  by  being  friendly  and  intimate 
and  obviously  interested  in  their 
whole  problem  and  in  their  family,  I 
can  also  be  Jim  even  though  I  don’t 
get  called  Jim.” 

It  seems  almost  universal  among 
doctors  to  touch  patients  in  a  friendly 
manner,  but  Dr.  J  talked  about  the 
need  for  touching  with  intensity.  ”I 
always  touch  them,  always,  always. 
That  is  very  important.” 

It  is  well  known,  he  explained, 
“that  doctors  and  nurses  .  .  .  who 
don’t  specialize  in  cancer  shun  cancer 
patients.  Nurses  don’t  want  to  go  in 
and  spoon-feed  someone  who  has 
lumps  and  bumps  and  gaping  holes 
.  .  .  they  (cancer  patients)  do  have 
the  stigma  of  the  leper  ...  for  other 
doctors  and  nurses.” 

Dr.  J  is  a  sensitive,  caring  person 
who  honestly  feels  for  those  humans 
who  come  under  his  care.  How  did  he 
get  that  way?  ••• 

To  those  who  have  known  him,  this 
is  a  building  process  that  began  years 
ago  in  Nebraska  when  he  was  a 
talented  and  creative  writer. 

Dr.  J  still  writes,  but  now  he  also 
plays  the  flute  and  paints.  His  library 
is  evidence  of  his  inner  search;  vo¬ 
lumes  on  Eastern  religions,  mysti¬ 
cisms  and  (?arl  G.  Jung’s  monumental 
works  on  the  theory  of  personality. 

“I  haven’t  set  out  purposely  to 
develop  my  sensitivity  so  that  I’d  be  a 
better  doctor.  But  it  seems  to  me  that 
being  a  doctor  is  part  of  my  life  and 
gets  the  benefits  of  anything  that  im¬ 
proves  my  overall  understanding  and 
caring  of  people.” 

Dr.  J  is  not  practicing  full-time.  He 
left  a  promising  teaching  and  treat¬ 
ment  career  at  a  major  medical  col¬ 
lege  and  now  fills  in  for  vacationing 
or  ill  radiation  therapists,  working 
only  some  three  or  four  months  a 
year. 

“When  I  left  my  job,  I  didn’t  con¬ 
sciously  have  the  feeling  that  I  was 
leaving  because  of  the  pressures  we 
have  been  talking  about,’’  he  said. 

“But  as  I  look  back  over  these  five 
years,  and  as  I  go  to  work  temporarily 
a  couple  of  weeks  at  a  time,  I  can  see 


there  was  something  there  and  I  was 
not  dealing  with  it  very  well.  The 
change  was  something  I  had  to  do.” 

There  remain  stresses,  pressures, 
near-depressions.  “I  sometimes  come 
out  of  an  examining  room  after  a  par¬ 
ticularly  difficult  session  with  a  par¬ 
ticularly  difficult  patient  and  there  is 
a  lot  of  emotion  ...  I  close  the  door 
and  get  hold  of  my  feelings.  But  for  a 
moment  I  want  to  slam  the  door  and 
scream.” 

After  all  this,  the  sadness,  depres¬ 
sion,  the  few  occasions  for  happiness, 
has  there  been  a  lesson?  “I’ve  learned 
that  people  can  summon  the  most 
enormous  strength  when  faced  with 
the  incredible  fact  of  their  own  death. 

“I  can’t  explain  the  beginnings  of 
life,  nor  can  I  explain  the  ends  of  life. 

I  know  I  do  a  good  job,  and  I  have  to 
be  satisfied  with  that.  After  all,  death 
is  there  ahead  of  me.” 

Another  doctor  interviewed  did  not 
mind  being  named.  He  is  Michael  Van 
Scoy-Mosher,  a  36-year-old  New 
Yorker  who  affects  a  hip  style,  mod 
clothes,  neck  chains,  open  shirts  and 
a  hairstyle  best  described  as  a  curly 
bush.*** 

But  this  apparent  playboy  has  what 
all  the  others  agree  is  the  toughest 
practice  of  all.  Van  Scoy-Mosher  is  an 
oncologist— a  tumor  specialist.  He 
gives  chemotherapy  and  usually  at¬ 
tends  cancer  victims  when  they  are 
taken  to  the  hospital,  often  to  die. 

As  he  sits  at  the  desk  in  his  small 
office,  his  words  are  drawn  carefully. 
“There  are  oncologists  who  feel  the 
only  thing  that’s  important  is  getting 
as  much  chemotherapy  into  these 
people  as  possible,”  he  said. 

“1  think  it’s  the  other  way.  I  think 
all  that  I  have  to  offer  really  is  the 
relationship.  I  mean,  I  use  the  thera¬ 
py,  it  can  be  useful,  but  mostly  as  just 
a  way  of  helping  the  relationship.” 

He  then  described  his  practice  with 
three  other  oncologists. 

“About  a  third  of  the  practice  dies 
within  a  given  year.  Something  we 
don’t  deal  with  is  taking  care  of  ter¬ 
minal  people.  We  deal  with  taking 
care  of  patients  with  cancer,  their  fa¬ 
milies,  getting  the  most  out  of 
whatever  they  can.”*** 

He  spoke  of  his  early  experiences 
shortly  after  he  began  practicing  10 
years  ago.  “There  was  a  girl  named 
Alice,  she  was  17,  very  adult,  very  in¬ 
terested  in  life,  forthright,”  he  began. 

"She  had  a  rare  kind  of  cancer.  I 
took  care  of  her  for  nine  months.  And 
she  died.  The  relationship  I  had  with 
her  gave  me  a  feeling  of  being  useful, 
even  though  she  died. 

“I  couldn’t  help  that  she  died,  but  I 
was  of  help  to  her  and  her  family.  She 
made  jewelry  and  she  knew  that  I 
loved  a  beautiful  ring  she  had  made. 
A  couple  of  months  after  she  died, 
Alice’s  mother  gave  me  the  ring.  She 
said  Alice  had  taken  it  off  a  month 
before  she  died  but  asked  that  it  be 
given  to  me  after  she  died.”*** 


But  he  knows  the  dangers  of  psy- 
cholo^cal  dependence. 

At  first,  he  explains  this  in  terms  of 
patient  welfare,  “(jancer  is  another 
government  within  your  body.  It  has 
its  own  laws,  and  it  runs  the  show. 

‘”rhe  patients  become  dependent; 
the  family  runs  their  lives,  the  doctor 
runs  their  lives,  everybody  runs  their 
lives.  We  have  to  try  to  restore  them 
to  the  controls.” 

A  large  part  of  this  process,  then,  is 
to  keep  the  relationship  one  of  re¬ 
spect,  not  friendship. 

But  cropping  up  in  the  eloquent 
phrases  of  concern  for  the  patient  are 
frequent,  if  brief,  ^ressions  of  fear 
for  his  own  well-being. 

“I  really  try  to  avoid  (becoming 
friends),”  he  said.  “I  think  it  would  be 
too  hard  on  me.  Also,  I  just  don’t  en- 
^y  it  I  mean  1  have  my  own  life.  You 
juk  can’t  sit  and  talk  to  someone  who 
is  your  patient  It’s  not  natural”*** 

“Our  approach  in  this  office  is  opti¬ 
mistic,  although  we’re  honest  with 
people  and  don’t  misrepresent  their 
condition.  If  a  treatment  has  only  a 
20%  chance  of  improving  a  patient’s 
condition,  we  sure  as  hell  don’t  tell 
him  he  has  a  one  in  five  chance  of 
feeling  better.” 

Instead,  patients  are  told  the  treat¬ 
ment  can  be  useful  and  perhaps  make 
them  feel  better. 

“I  spend  most  of  the  day  telling 
people  bad  news,  probably  many  peo¬ 
ple,  and  sometimes  it  is  devastating,” 
Van  Scoy-Mosher  said,  adding  that 
the  pressure  sometimes  makes  him 
cry,  sometimes  makes  him  throw 
things. 

“It’s  important  to  find  releases. 
Playing  the  guitar  and  writing  is 
helpful.  To  go  off  and  have  a  good 
time,  get  away  ...  I  really  have  a 
need  for  that”*** 

Yet,  just  as  Dr.  J  finally  saw  the 
stress  build  until  it  forced  him  away. 
Van  Scoy-Mosher  has  reached  his 
limit  and  he,  too,  is  pulling  back. 

“I’ve  changed  a  lot .  .  .  I’m  veering 
off  from  cancer  now.  Maybe  I  don’t 
need  (the  feelings  that  arose  from 
such  experiences).” 

He  is  pulling  out  of  his  practice  to 
take  a  teaching  position  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Southern  California  medical 
school,  although  he  will  continue  to 
treat  a  small  number  of  patients. 

Others  interviewed  showed  no  in¬ 
clination  of  changing  lives  or  careers, 
even  the  51 -year-old  radiation  thera¬ 
pist  who  has  been  treating  cancer  pa¬ 
tients  for  more  than  20  years. 

At  first  meeting.  Dr.  Art  Litman 
seems  to  be  a  man  with  a  line.  “It’s 
really  fun  to  be  treating  cancer  pa¬ 
tients  because  they  give  you  a  sense 
that  they  are  really  terrific  people,” 
he  said. 

Litman  and  a  new  partner  run  a 
large  private  clinic  in  a  new  building 
complete  with  the  most  modem 
equipment  and  an  atrium.  He  wears 
modish  clothes  and  jewelry.  All  this, 
he  says,  is  to  fight  the  gloomy  and 
depressing  atmosphere  usually  en¬ 


gulfing  cancer  treatment.*** 

In  discussing  his  (^timism,  Litman 
says  as  much.  By  being  ^timistic,  he 
says,  “I  suppose  I  am  shielded  a  little 
bit.  I  don’t  have  to  feel  quite  as  re¬ 
sponsible  for  what  happens  to  the  pa¬ 
tient” 

He  is  quite  open  in  explaining  why 
he  tries  to  maintain  some  distance 
from  his  patients,  why  there  are  no 
first  names,  why  he  sends  no  cards, 
goes  to  no  funerals. 

“There  is  a  sense  of  ^ilt  if  you  are 
unsuccessful  or  get  involved.  ’The 
more  they  are  dependent  on  you,  the 
more  you  are  responsible  for  their 
fate,  and  the  more  responsible  you 
are  for  their  fate,  the  worse  it  is  if  you 
fail.”*** 

So,  even  doctors  who  on  the  sur¬ 
face  seem  optimistic  and  at  ease  with 
themselves  are,  upon  closer  examina¬ 
tion,  doubtful  and  full  of  questions 
about  what  they  do. 

And  if  there  was  any  further  skep¬ 
ticism  about  the  two  cancer  doctors 
who  have  backed  away  to  relieve  the 
pressure,  it  was  quickly  dissipated  by 
one  brief,  painful  visit  to  a  hospital 
cancer  ward  with  Van  Scoy-Mosher. 

His  voice  was  honest  and  sincere  as 
he  tried  to  assure  an  aging  man  that 
the  shots  prescribed  were  truly  to  re¬ 
lax  him  and  not  the  leadiM  e^e  of  a 
conspiracy  to  shorten  his  life. 

There  was  no  sign  of  impatience  or 
distaste  as  the  patient  rambled  on  dis- 
jointedly  from  one  irrelevancy  to  an¬ 
other.  It  may  not  have  been  love,  but 
the  warmth  radiating  from  the  doctor 
was  as  evident  as  Uie  chain  around 
his  neck. 

’That  same  honest  feeling  of  trying 
to  help  came  out  for  every  patient  as 
Van  Scoy-Mosher  continued  his 
rounds.  But  it  turned  to  pain  when  he 
reached  another  ^oni^  male  pa¬ 
tient  who  was  lying  contorted,  his 
mouth  i^ape  and  his  eyes  rolled  back. 

Stroking  the  man’s  arm,  the  doctor 
tried  to  talk  to  the  unhearing  patient, 
to  assure  him  that  his  pain  would  be 
eased. 

But  for  the  first  time,  he  left  a  bed 
abruptly,  heading  quickly  to  the 
nurses’  station.  Van  Scoy-Mosher  was 
almost  trembling,  reflecting  a  sup¬ 
pressed  fury  as  he  wrote  instructions 
for  a  24-hour  morphine  drip,  a  pre¬ 
scription  that  would  dull  the  patient’s 
agony  but  surely  shorten  his  life. 

Already  written  on  the  chart  was  a 
bold  face  instruction:  “No  Code  Blue.” 
’There  would  be  no  attempt  to  resus¬ 
citate  the  man  once  he  went  into  a 
coma. 

As  he  was  signing  the  order  to  give 
a  life-shortening  dose  of  morphine  to 
a  patient.  Van  ^y-Mosher  was  talk¬ 
ing  as  much  to  himself  as  to  the  visi¬ 
tor.  “It’s  hard  to  know  what  is  right 
and  what  is  wrong.  Hell,  there  is  no 
right  or  wrong.” 

Dr.  J’s  words  were  different  but 
their  meaning  was  the  same-,  “(faring 
for  other  people,  that’s  what  it’s  all 
about,  caring  for  other  people.” 
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Teletext  broadcasting 
in  U.S.  endorsed  by  FCC 


By  Kenneth  Edwards 

American  teletext — “electronic  print” 
of  news  and  advertising  on  home  tv 
screens — took  a  long  step  toward  gov¬ 
ernment  encouragement  and  legal  status 
during  a  Federal  Communications  Com¬ 
mission  hearing  in  Washington,  D.C., 
November  8.  It  was  the  first  of  several 
scheduled  public  hearings  about  teletext. 

Representatives  of  most  segments  of 
the  American  television  industry  urged 
the  FCC  commissioners  to  encourage 
development  of  equipment  specifications 
for  a  universal  system  of  teletext  broad¬ 
casting  and  receiving  in  the  United 
States.  Saying  equipment  standards  are 
essential  for  efficiently  presenting  both 
news  and  advertising,  the  spokesmen 
urged  quick  approval  for  testing  and  ex- 
peri  mentation  followed  by  FCC  standard¬ 
ization  of  facilities  judged  most  efficient 
during  the  testing  period. 

FCC  chairman  Charles  Ferris  ap¬ 
peared  to  have  support  of  the  other 
commissioners  when  he  exclaimed, 
“You  are  certainly  going  to  get  great  en¬ 
couragement  from  us.  You  don't  have  to 
worry  about  that!” 

William  L.  Putnam,  spokesman  for  the 
All  Industry  Committee  on  TV  supple¬ 
mentary  services  of  the  National  Associ¬ 
ation  of  Broadcasters,  was  emphatic.  He 
said,  “The  industry  is  interesting  in  get¬ 
ting  on  with  this,  but  it  must  fly  in  the 
market  place.”  He  said  there  needs  to  be 
agreement  on  specifications  for  hardware 
and  attention  to  more  efficient  use  of  the 
presently  unseen  lines  of  the  tv  picture 
blanking  interval. 

There  were  no  expressed  reservations 
about  whether  “teletext  would  fly”  if 
those  standards  are  agreed  upon  and  im¬ 
plemented. 

The  group  sought  encouragement  for 
development  of  a  uniform  system  stan¬ 
dardizing  the  number  of  lines  to  be 
“printed”  on  the  tv  screen  and  also  for 
the  number  of  letters  or  characters  to  be 
shown  in  each  line.  The  commissioners 
viewed  demonstrations  of  three  different 
systems  prior  to  open  panel  discussions 
by  industry  representatives,  FCC  com¬ 
missioners  and  FCC  technical  advisors. 
An  air  of  optimism  and  cooperation  was 
apparent. 

Robert  A.  O’Connor,  director  of 
transmission  engineering  for  the  CBS 
television  network,  said,  “The  commis¬ 
sioners  have  just  seen  three  different  sys¬ 


tems  that  look  very  similar  in  the  dem¬ 
onstrations  but  they  are  really  very  dif¬ 
ferent  technically.  That  is  why  our  com¬ 
mittee  believes,  before  standards  are 
adopted,  that  there  should  be  extensive 
laboratory  and  field  testing  of  equip¬ 
ment.” 

O’Connor  is  chairman  of  an  Ad  Hoc 
Committee  on  Television  Ancillary  Sig¬ 
nals  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Intersoci¬ 
ety  Coordination.  He  is  an  executive  of 
CBS,  which  has  sent  several  teams  of 
engineers  and  executives  to  both  London 
and  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  to  view  and 
study  teletext  operations  in  those  cities. 

O’Connor  said  CBS  is  currently  test¬ 
ing  various  kinds  of  teletext  equipment 
and  expects  to  ask  permission  of  the 
FCC  to  put  those  test  signals  on  the  air 
temporarily.  “CBS  wants  to  get  on  with 
it,”  he  said,  just  before  chairman  Ferris 
assured  him  of  encouragement. 

Bill  Loveless,  director  of  engineering 
for  KSL-tv  in  Salt  Lake,  and  Bill  Gross, 
owner  of  Micro  TV  in  Philadelphia, 
demonstrated  American  teletext  systems 
now  in  operation.  Gross  showed  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  remarkable  clarity  and  resolution 
which  broadcasts  to  paying  customers 
over  a  micro-wave  common  carrier  fre¬ 
quency  used  for  delivery  Home  Box  Of¬ 
fice  and  other  services  in  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  area. 

Francois  Renevier  of  the  French  Tele¬ 
vision  Service  demonstrated  the  French 
Antiope  System  and  spoke  briefly. 

Carl  G.  Filers,  engineering  executive 
with  Zenith,  suggested  an  American  sys¬ 
tem  should  be  standardized  on  22  lines 
and  40  characters  per  line.  Filers  said  he 
spoke  for  the  company  with  the  greatest 
share  of  the  U.S.  television  market  but 
also  as  representative  of  other  manufac¬ 
turers.  (Ten  of  1 1  American  tv  manufac¬ 
turers  were  represented  in  a  two-day 
study  of  teletext  at  KSL-tv  in  Salt  Lake 
six  weeks  ago.) 

Al  Curll,  executive  and  engineer  with 
Texas  Instruments  in  Dallas,  suggested 
American  teletext  transmission  speed 
should  be  as  rapid  as  possible  so  that  the 
maximum  number  of  teletext  pages  can 
be  broadcast  to  American  home  TV 
screens. 

“We  need  high  transmission  speed  so 
that  we  carry  a  maximum  number  of  ad¬ 
vertising  pages,”  he  declared,  “because 
American  teletext  will  have  to  be  sup¬ 
ported  by  advertising.”  He  said  restrict¬ 
ing  American  teletext  to  using  only  two 
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lines  of  picture  for  transmission  would 
curtail  page  capacity  if  high  transmission 
speed  is  not  approved. 

Differing  opinions  about  the  ideal 
speed  for  data  transmission  were  expres¬ 
sed. 

Curll  and  Texas  Instruments  cooper¬ 
ated  with  KSL-TV  in  developing  the  ex¬ 
perimental  teletext  operation  which 
began  transmitting  in  Salt  Lake  on  June 
15. 

Loveless  of  KSL  said  his  company 
was  very  enthusiastic  about  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  teletext  in  the  United  States. 
He  said  his  company  would  begin  en¬ 
couraging  sales  of  decoders  to  receive 
teletext  “as  soon  as  standards  are  set 
and  we  can  be  sure  people  will  be  buying 
equipment  that  won’t  become  junk  be¬ 
cause  of  changes.” 

Texas  Instruments,  in  its  Bedford  fac¬ 
tory  in  Fngland,  began  manufacturing 
decoders  in  considerable  numbers  long 
before  most  British  companies  began 
making  them.  The  British  teletext  de¬ 
velopment  began  about  five  years  ago, 
gained  official  government  approval  two 
years  ago,  and  has  expanded  much  more 
rapidly  since  approval  of  specifications. 

KSL-tv  is  owned  by  Bonneville  Inter¬ 
national  Corp,  Salt  Lake,  which  owns  12 
radio  stations  plus  tv  stations  in  Salt 
Lake  and  Seattle. 

Several  industry  representatives 
suggested  American  teletext  could  offer 
a  make  greater  volume  of  information  if 
the  “blanking  interval”  of  tv  picture 
transmission  operated  more  efficiently. 
This  would  allow  teletext  to  be  broadcast 
on  more  lines  of  the  “blanking  interval.” 
Roscoe  F.  Long  of  the  FCC  Broadcast 
Bureau  said  his  office  had  already  begun 
studying  possibilities  of  using  the  blank 
picture  lines  more  efficiently  to  “make 
more  lines  available  for  teletext.” 

In  its  beginning  operations,  British 
teletext  used  only  two  lines  of  the  blank¬ 
ing  interval  to  transmit  up  to  800  pages  of 
teletext  with  a  maximum  of  25  seconds 
wait  for  specific  stories  selected  by  the 
viewer.  British  teletext  has  since  been 
approved  for  use  of  additional  lines  up  to 
six.  The  utilization  of  additional  lines 
would  allow  transmission  of  propor¬ 
tionately  greater  numbers  of  pages  with 
the  same  maximum  waiting  period  of  25 
seconds  for  viewing. 

One  American  panelist  suggested  tv 
stations  could  utilize  up  to  10  lines  of  the 
blanking  interval  with  maximum  effi¬ 
ciency.  In  the  past,  there  has  been  no 
real  American  incentive  to  utilize  the 
blanking  interval  with  maximum  effi¬ 
ciency  because  those  lines  were  not  used 
and  could  not  be  viewed  on  a  TV  set 
anyway. 

(Continued  on  pu^e  12) 
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‘Free’  vs.  ‘paid’  fight 
on  FTC  hearing  agenda 


Supreme  Court 
asked  to  look 
at  source  case 

A  tv  reporter  who  was  sentenced  to 
jail  by  a  lower  court  for  contempt  for 
refusing  to  divulge  the  identity  of  a  con¬ 
fidential  source  has  petitioned  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  to  hear  the  case. 

Joseph  Pennington,  then  a  reporter  for 
KAKE-tv  in  Wichita,  Kansas,  was  sen¬ 
tenced  to  Jail  even  though  the  material 
provided  to  him  by  the  source  was  never 
broadcast. 

The  information  provided  to  Pen¬ 
nington  was  related  to  the  murder  of 
Thad  Sandstrom,  vicepresident  for 
broadcasting  of  Stauffer  Publications, 
Inc.  vSandstrom's  wife.  Milda,  was  ac¬ 
cused  of  murdering  her  husband  and 
pleaded  innocent  by  reason  of  insanity. 

Pennington  has  refused  to  divulge  the 
identity  of  a  person  he  said  told  him  that 
a  man  who  later  became  a  prosecution 
witness  at  Mrs.  Sandstrom's  trial  had 
threatened  to  kill  Mr.  Sandstrom. 

The  murder  trial  judge  sentenced  Pen¬ 
nington  to  60  days  in  jail  and  the  appeals 
court  affirmed  the  judgment.  In  doing  so. 
the  courts  rejected  Pennington's  argu¬ 
ment  that  his  refusal  to  disclose  a  confi¬ 
dential  source  was  protected  by  the  First 
Amendment. 

The  Kansas  State  Supreme  Court  also 
upheld  the  jail  sentence.  In  its  ruling  the 
court  found  reporters  had  a  limited 
privilege  under  the  First  Amendment, 
however,  it  also  found  that  the  privilege 
did  not  apply  in  Pennington's  case  be¬ 
cause  although  there  was  no  finding  that 
the  identity  of  the  source  was  relevant, 
such  information  might  lead  to  evidence 
that  was  relevant  to  the  defense  of  Mrs. 
Sandstrom. 


FCC  backs  teletext 

(Continued  from  pa/’c  //) 


The  FCC  eighth-floor  meeting  room 
was  nearly  full  of  spectators  for  the  de¬ 
monstrations  and  hearing.  At  least  30 
viewers  were  taking  detailed  notes. 
Some  of  those  spectators  were  from  con¬ 
sumer  organizations  as  well  as  industry 
organizations. 

FCC  sources  said  another  hearing  is 
scheduled  soon  on  the  advisability  of 
using  teletext  as  captioning  to  aid  deaf 
persons  in  their  enjoyment  of  conven¬ 
tional  television.  Utilization  of  one  line 
of  the  vertical  blanking  signal  for  that 
purpose  is  already  authorized. 

British  versions  of  teletext  were  de¬ 
veloped  originally  by  The  British  Broad¬ 
casting  Company  as  an  aid  to  deaf  per¬ 
sons.  The  larger  use  followed  that  pre¬ 
liminary  development. 


National  Association  of  Advertising 
Publishers,  whose  membership  is  com¬ 
prised  of  free  circulation  Pennysavers 
and  shoppers,  is  preparing  a  “position 
paper"  on  concerns  regarding  alleged 
unfair  competitive  practices  and  group 
ownership  of  paid  circulation  newspa¬ 
pers. 

The  paper  will  be  presented  to  the  Jus¬ 
tice  Department  and  to  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission's  Media  Symposium 
on  December  14-15,  James  W.  Pearson, 
executive  vicepresident,  said. 

Member  publishers  were  asked  to 
complete  a  questionnaire  that  poses  the 
following  questions: 

1.  Do  you  compete  in  a  marketplace 
with  only  one  paid  circulation  newspa¬ 
per? 

(Circle  one)  Yes  No 

2.  What  is  your  estimate  of  the  dollar 
volume  of  the  daily  newspapers  distribu¬ 
tion  of  all  printed  advertising  media  in 
your  particular  market? 

(Circle  one) — 209f  to  309f,  309f  to 
407c,  40%  to  50%,  50%  to  60%,  60% 
to  70%,  70%  to  80%,  80%  to 
90%,  90%  to  95%,  9S7c  plus. 

THIS  QUESTION  IS  IMPORTANT! 
You  may  now  be  trying  to  compete  in  a 
market  dominated  by  a  monopoly — legal 
or  illegal.  Please  spend  some  time  on  this 
answer  and  develop  it  accurately. 

3.  If  the  newspapers  in  your  market 
have  combined  into  one  newspaper  of 
one  ownership  of  two  existing  daily  paid 


circulation  newspapers,  please  indicate  if 
such  a  combination  resulted  in  a  higher 
price  for  the  distribution  of  printed  ad¬ 
vertising  by  the  newspaper.  Please  circle 
one  of  the  following: 

The  Price  Was  Moderately  Higher,  The 
l*rice  Was  Much  Higher,  The  Price  Was 
Very  .Much  Higher. 

4.  Do  you  consider  the  control  of  the 
paid  circulation  daily  newspapers  across 
the  country  by  a  relatively  few  corpora¬ 
tions,  a  threat  to  the  fair  and  accurate 
reporting  of  news  and  establishment  of 
editorial  policy?  Please  characterize 
your  answer  by  circling  one  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing: 

No  Threat  At  All;  Yes,  A  Moderate 
Problem;  Yes,  A  Very  Serious  Problem 

S.S.  United  States 
picks  ad  agency 

Ayer  Jorgensen  Macdonald  has  been 
selected  as  the  agency  for  the  return  of 
the  S.S.  United  States,  which  will  be 
America's  only  domestic  flag  cruise  ship, 
it  was  announced  by  Diane  Duerr 
Levine,  vicepresident  of  marketing  for 
United  States  Cruises,  Inc.,  Los 
Angeles.  The  S.S.  United  States  will  be 
in  operation  in  the  spring  of  1980,  operat¬ 
ing  between  her  home  port  of  Los 
Angeles  and  Hawaii.  Estimated  media 
budget  will  be  in  excess  of  $  1-million, 
according  to  Levine. 


1978  ELECTION  COVERAGE  was  telecast  from  the  Allentown  (Pa.)  Morning  Call 
newsroom.  Voting  results  phoned  in  to  another  part  of  the  building  were  entered 
into  the  computerized  copy  processing  system  and  called  up  on  VDTs  by  "anchor¬ 
men"  Ed  Miller,  executive  editor,  and  Shel  Siegel  of  the  local  public  television 
station.  The  four-hour  show  included  a  look  at  how  the  paper  is  produced  including 
the  design,  local  and  national  desks  and  a  brief  tour  of  the  composing  room. 
Disruption  in  the  newsroom  was  minimal;  staffers  said  the  extra  excitement  eased 
the  normally  tense  Election  Night  atmosphere. 
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Two  years  of  postal  rate  stability, 
predicted  by  Bolger  to  NNA 


By  George  Wilt 

In  a  speech  to  the  National  Newspaper 
Association’s  Convention  in  San  Diego 
last  week.  Postmaster  General  William 
F.  Bolger  said  that  “we  expect  to  be  able 
to  hold  the  line  on  any  new  general  rate 
increase  for  at  least  another  two  years.” 

Bolger  pointed  to  the  fact  that  postal 
employment  had  gone  from  741,000  in 
1970  to  655,000  in  1978,  while  mail  vol¬ 
ume  had  risen  by  10-billion  pieces.  He 
added  that  this  kept  U.S.  postal  rates 
second  lowest  among  major  western  na¬ 
tions. 

Bolger  said  that  “we  have  introduced 
new  services  to  meet  special  customer 
needs,  including  express  mail  and  mail- 
gram,  and  have  prepared  the  postal  ser¬ 
vice  for  any  possible  role  it  nay  be  called 
on  to  play  in  electronic  communica¬ 
tions.” 

Stating  that  recent  contracts  with 
postal  employees  was  not  inflational,  he 
said  that  “barring  an  explosion  of  infla¬ 
tion  in  the  economy  as  a  whole,  the  set¬ 
tlement  gives  us  a  fighting  chance  to 
meet  our  expressed  goal  of  holding  off 
the  next  general  rate  increase  for  another 
two-and-a-half  years.” 

Addressing  the  challenge  to  the  postal 
services’  monopoly  on  letter  mail, 
Bolger  said  that  “if  we  should  lose  our 
monopoly,  it  will  mean  the  demise  of  the 
postal  system  as  you  have  known  it.” 

“If  entry  into  the  mail  business  was 
unrestricted,”  he  said,  “there  is  no  ques¬ 
tion  that  we  would  be  quickly  stripped  of 
the  high  volume,  easy-to-deliver,  cheaper 
deliveries,  and  left  with  the  residue  of 
hard-to-deliver,  expensive  mail. 

“The  result  would  be  sinking  volume 
and  soaring  per-unit  costs,  and  con¬ 
sequently,  the  price  of  postage  would  be 
driven  out  of  sight. 

“Either  that,  or  the  subsidies  neces¬ 
sary  to  support  our  system  would  as¬ 
sume  defense  department  proportions. 
Either  way,  the  expense  would  be  out¬ 
rageous.” 

Bolger  suggested  that  while  private 
firms  might  be  able  to  compete  with  the 
federal  post  office  within  business  dis¬ 
tricts  and  between  major  cities,  that  it 
would  be  financially  impractical  to  de¬ 
velop  private  mail  systems  that  would 
work  economically  on  a  truly  national 
basis,  and  particularly  to  serve  smaller 
markets. 

“The  impact  upon  rural  areas  and 
smaller  communities  could  be  severe,” 
Bolger  said. 

“As  publishers  of  weekly  papers  and 
small  dailies,  I  don’t  have  to  tell  you  that 
delivering  material  to  the  hamlets  and 
cross-roads  in  your  marketing  areas  is 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  November  18,  1978 


NNA  PRESIDENT— James  W.  Gill  Jr., 
publisher  of  the  Hemet  (Calif.)  News 
was  elected  1979  president  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Newspaper  Association  at  the 
93rd  annual  convention.  William  C.  Rog¬ 
ers,  publisher,  Swainsboro  (Ga.)  Forest 
Blade,  was  elected  vicepresident;  and 
Robert  C.  Bailey,  publisher.  Buhl  (Ida.) 
Herald,  was  reelected  treasurer.  More 
than  700  delegates  representing  some 
2,000  newspapers  attended  the  4-day 
convention  and  trade  show,  the  largest 
ever  arranged  by  NNA,  William  G.  Mul¬ 
len,  NNA  secretary,  said. 

costly,”  he  said. 

“Without  a  universal  postal  system,  it 
is  likely  that  such  areas  would  receive 
inferior  service  and  pay  more  for  it  than 
those  residing  in  the  densely  populated 
areas.  In  terms  of  your  economic  and 
cultural  needs,  you  could  become  sec¬ 
ond-class  citizens,”  he  said. 

“Having  outlined  what  1  believe  is  a 
convincing  case  against  the  opening  of 
letter  mail  to  competition,  let  me  state 
just  as  definitely  that  we  in  the  postal 
service  recognize  that  competition  in  all 
other  forms  of  mail  is  a  very  real  fact  of 
life  which  we  must  confront. 

“I’m  not  afraid  of  this  competition,” 
Bolger  said.  “In  fact,  I  welcome  it.” 

He  said  that  a  Washington-based  con¬ 
sulting  firm  predicts  that  when  full 
second-class  rates  become  effective  in 
July,  1979,  private  firms  can  profitably 
undersell  the  postal  service  in  at  least  KK) 
metro  areas. 

“This  could  mean  a  diversion  of  over 
600-million  magazines  to  alternate  deliv¬ 
ery  services,  representing  18  percent  of 
the  market.  The  revenue  loss  to  the 
postal  service  would  be  $70-million. 

Quoting  from  an  example  in 
Huntsville,  Ala.,  where  rising  gasoline 
and  other  costs  led  the  circulation  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Times  to  ask  why  he  should 
send  cards  down  the  same  rural  roads 
covered  by  letter  carriers. 


“After  successfully  switching  a 
number  of  tube-route  customers  to  mail 
delivery,  circulation  manager  Hubert 
Hawkins  estimated  that  national,  more 
than  two-million  gallons  of  gasoline 
could  be  saved.” 

“As  an  afternoon  daily,  it  wasn’t  easy 
for  the  Times  to  adapt  mail  delivery  to  its 
outlying  areas,”  the  postmaster  general 
said,  “but  the  first  papers  come  off  the 
press  at  10  a.m.,  after  the  rural  carriers 
have  left  the  Post  Office.  The  solution 
developed  was  for  the  newspaper’s  de¬ 
livery  employees  to  leave  bundles  of  pa¬ 
pers  at  designated  points  for  delivery  on 
the  balance  of  the  routes  carriers  would 
cover  that  day.” 

“While  this  is  an  unorthodox  way  to 
enter  a  second-class  publication  in  the 
mail,  it  works  in  Huntsville,”  he  said. 

“Subscribers  get  their  papers  within 
an  hour  or  two  of  when  they  were  receiv¬ 
ing  them;  the  Times  is  reducing  circula¬ 
tion  costs;  and  the  postal  service  is  de¬ 
livering  the  product  with  little  incremen¬ 
tal  burden.” 

Bolger  said  that  the  move  to  alterna¬ 
tive  delivery  systems  was  being  fed  by 
certain  deficiencies  in  our  current 
system — postage  rates  have  risen  too 
high,  too  fast.” 

“And  service  which  I  beleive  is  gener¬ 
ally  good,  is  nonetheless  subject  to 
lapses.” 

“Postage  rates  must  be  stabilized,”  he 
said. 

“New  labor  contracts,  combined  with 
effective  money  and  manpower  man¬ 
agement,  should  bring  this  about,”  he 
added. 

“Spotty  service  must  also  be  im¬ 
proved,  and  1  am  committed  to  bringing 
this  about.  1  have  just  recently  com¬ 
pleted  a  series  of  meetings  around  the 
country  with  our  field  managers.  One 
thing  1  have  stressed  to  them  is  the 
necessity  of  returning  to  our  customers 
some  of  the  revenues  from  the  recent 
rate  increase  in  the  form  of  improved 
service,”  Bolger  promised. 

In  commenting  on  postal  subsidies, 
Bolger  said,  “I  recognize  the  threat  that 
postage  rates  represent  to  the  economic 
health  of  many  smaller  circulation  news¬ 
papers  and  magazines.  The  law,  how¬ 
ever,  clearly  spells  out  the  way  the  postal 
service  must  operate  and  how  our  costs 
must  be  apportioned.” 

“Ultimately,”  he  said,  “it  is  up  to  the 
Congress  to  decide  this  public  policy 
question.” 

“The  Postal  Reorganization  Act  is  a 
good  law,  but  1  certainly  would  not  main¬ 
tain  that  it  cannot  be  made  better,”  he 
said. 
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High  Court  to  review 
prior  restraint  law 


By  I.  William  Hill 

Whether  a  slate  can  legally  bar  news¬ 
papers  from  publishing  the  names  of 
children  involved  in  juvenile  proceedings 
without  first  getting  the  judge’s  approval 
will  be  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court 
during  this  term. 

The  justices  announced  (November 


On  the  same  day.  the  Gazette  pub¬ 
lished  an  editorial  explaining  its  decision 
to  violate  the  statute  purposely,  holding 
it  to  be  “unwise  and  possibly  illegal.” 
Editor  Don  Marsh  went  on  to  say  that 
“my  own  feeling  is  that  the  public  inter¬ 
est  in  being  informed  of  acts  of  violence 
in  schools  outweighs  the  undesirability 
of  breaking  a  law,  particularly  a  bad 


Dummy  program  sold 
to  10  newspapers 

DUMMY,  the  computerized  page 
dummying  program  based  on  the  ANPA 
Layout-8  approach,  has  been  purchased 
by  1 0  newspapers — 9  in  the  United  States 
and  one  in  Europe. 

Capital  City  lYess,  publishers  of  the 
Baton  Rouffe  (La.)  Advocate  and  State 
Times,  sells  the  DUMMY  program  writ¬ 
ten  in  Fortran  IV  by  David  Herbert  of 
Scribes,  Inc.,  of  Harvard,  Mass.  The 
program  costs  $3500  and  can  operate  on 
any  large-scale  computer  system.  Pres- 


13)  that  it  will  examine  the  constitutional¬ 
ity  of  a  West  Virginia  law  to  that  effect. 

Already  West  Virginia’s  top  court  has 
struck  down  the  statute  “because  it 
creates  an  impermissible  prior  restraint 
on  the  freedom  of  the  press”.  Kanawha 
County  Prosecuting  Attorney  Cletus 
Hanley  appealed  and  it  is  on  this  appeiil 
that  the  high  court  will  hear  arguments 
before  making  its  decision. 

The  West  Virginia  law  at  issue  pro¬ 
vides  that  violators  may  be  fined  up  to 
SlOO  or  jailed  for  up  to  six  months. 

Last  February  the  Charleston  Gazette 
and  Charleston  Daily  Mail  printed 
stories  naming  a  1 4-year-old  youth  who 
had  been  charged  with  the  fatal  shooting 
of  another  student  at  a  junior  high 
school. 

Atlantic  City 
daily  closes 

Atlantic  City’s  newest  newspaper,  the 
Daily  Tribune,  has  suspended  publica¬ 
tion  after  just  eight  editions. 

William  Aaronson,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  paper,  said  publication  was 
suspended  due  to  a  lack  of  public  sup¬ 
port. 

The  Tribune’s  first  press  run  was 
12,000  copies,  but  after  only  a  week,  the 
press  run  was  cut  to  8,000. 

The  Tribune  was  an  afternoon  daily 
and  sold  for  15^.  It  had  a  tabloid  format. 

In  announcing  the  debut  of  the  new 
daily  a  few  weeks  ago,  Aaronson  said, 
“A  big  hurdle  for  us  was  to  overcome  the 
idea  that  a  daily  newspaper  cannot  be 
started  without  the  staff  of  the  New  York 
Times,  and  the  money  of  Chase  Manhat¬ 
tan  Bank.  Here  exists  in  Atlantic  City  a 
rare  set  of  circumstances  which  allows 
one  the  opportunity  to  get  started  in  an 
other  than  orthodox  manner.” 

Despite  its  open  line  ad  rate  of  24c,  the 
paper  did  not  attract  enough  advertising 
or  readers. 

Atlantic  City  is  served  by  the  Atlantic 
City  Press,  a  71,000  circulation  morning 
daily  and  the  daily  newspapers  from 
Philadelphia.  In  addition,  several  weekly 
publications  circulate  in  and  around  At¬ 
lantic  City. 
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one. 

Nevertheless  both  newspapers  were 
indicted  by  a  Kanawha  County  Grand 
Jury  and  immediately  sought  relief  from 
the  West  Virginia  Supreme  Court  of  Ap¬ 
peals.  County  attorney  Hanley  defended 
the  law,  holding  that  its  “slight”  impact 
on  freedom  of  the  press  was  countered 
by  a  juvenile’s  “substantial”  interest  in 
anonymity. 

The  West  Virginia  Supreme  Court 
noted,  however,  that  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  has  recognized  only  two  excep¬ 
tions  to  freedom  of  the  press  from  prior 
restraints  on  what  it  prints — to  prevent 
disclosure  of  information  that  might 
cause  damage  to  the  nation  in  time  of 
war,  and  to  suppress  speech  which  is  not 
constitutionally  protected,  such  as 
obscenity. 


BUREAU  CHIEF — Robert  G.  Fichenberg, 
previously  executive  editor  of  Albany 
(N.Y.)  Knickerbocker  News,  has  been 
named  chief  of  the  Newhouse  Newspa¬ 
pers'  Washington  bureau  and  editor  of  the 
Newhouse  News  Service.  He  will  assume 
his  new  job  in  January.  He  succeeds  Dean 
T.  Reed,  who  has  been  appointed  to  a  new 
post:  the  national  correspondent  of  the 
Newhouse  Newspapers.  The  appointments 
were  announced  by  David  Starr,  senior 
editor  of  Newhouse  Newspapers. 


ent  systems  are  being  run  on  PDP-11/ 
70s,  IBM,  Burroughs  and  Univac  com¬ 
puter  hardware. 

The  newspapers  using  the  com¬ 
puterized  layout  program  which  au¬ 
tomatically  places  advertising  and  prints 
accurately  scaled  dummies  include  the 
Pensacola  (Fla.)  News-Journal;  Eufiene 
(Ore.)  Reftister-Guard;  Evansville  (Ind.) 
Courier  and  Press;  Des  Moines  (Iowa) 
Register  and  Tribune;  Charleston  (W. 
Va.)  Gazette  and  Mail;  Oklahoma  City 
(Okla.)  Oklahoman  and  Times;  Sac¬ 
ramento  (Calif.)  Bee;  Sidney  (Ohio) 
News;  St.  Joseph  (Mo.)  News-Press  and 
the  Bergen  (Norway)  Tiedende. 

The  computer  system  running  under 
the  DUMMY  program  keeps  track  of 
each  ad,  placing  it  according  to  require¬ 
ments,  and  producing  completely  keyed 
dummies  for  composing  and  news 
rooms.  The  program  also  provides  con¬ 
sistently  tighter  layouts,  keeping  the 
number  of  newspaper  pages  to  a 
minimum  and  saving  costly  newsprint. 

Three  of  the  systems  are  operating  in 
parallel  with  manual  operations,  prior  to 
full  changeover. 

Washington  Post 
splits  stock 

The  Washinftton  Post  plans  a  two- 
for-one  stock  split  for  both  its  Class  A 
and  Class  B  common  stocks,  with  an  an¬ 
nual  dividend  of  36  cents  a  share  after  the 
split.  That  would  be  equivalent  to  raising 
the  present  60-cent  dividend  to  72  cents  a 
share. 

If  approved  by  shareholders,  the  split 
will  be  made  December  29.  The  Post  said 
that  rather  than  calling  a  special  stock¬ 
holders  meeting,  the  company  will  seek 
written  approval  of  shareholders  after  a 
proxy  statement  explaining  the  full  effect 
of  the  split  is  approved  by  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission. 

A  Post  spokesman  said  the  stock  split 
is  intended  to  broaden  the  market  for  the 
company’s  shares.  Post  stock  was  last 
split  at  the  end  of  1976.  Since  then,  the 
company  has  bought  back  2  million  of 
the  10  million  shares  outstanding,  reduc¬ 
ing  the  number  of  shares  held  by  the 
public. 
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Injection  platemaking  system 
to  be  tested  at  Miami  Heraid 


Miami  Herald  will  conduct  a  6  month 
in-plant  evaluation  of  Rogers  Corpora¬ 
tion’s  Injection  Molded  Platemak¬ 
ing  (IMP)  system  that  features  thermo¬ 
plastic  printing  plates  and  utilization  of 
existing  printing  presses.  Advance  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  Sunday  paper  will  be  used  for 
the  live  tests. 

The  Herald  will  begin  evaluation 
January  1979  with  a  pilot  installation  of 
one  injection  molding  machine  and  one 
matrix  molding  press  in  conjunction  with 
6  converted  Rockwell-Goss  letterpress 
units  15  years  old.  Upon  final  approval  of 
the  system  in  1979,  the  entire  press  line 
will  be  converted  to  the  IMP  system. 

The  IMP  system  is  described  as  an 
exposed  magnesium  page  plate,  pro¬ 
cessed  in  a  high-speed  in-line  etcher,  that 
produces  a  photoengraving,  register 
trimmed  to  size.  A  thermoset  matrix  is 
then  molded  of  the  magnesium  photoen¬ 
graving  and  this  matrix  is  placed  in  the 
die  of  a  375  ton  injection  molding 
machine.  Duplicate  pressready  plates, 
which  require  no  finishing  operations, 
are  made  by  the  injection  molding  of 
polypropylene  into  this  die. 

The  polypropylene  plates  are  thin 
(.065"),  flat  and  are  easily  wrapped 
around  aluminum  saddles  that  are  at¬ 
tached  to  press  cylinders  to  bring  the 
plates  up  to  printing  pitch.  The  polypro¬ 
pylene  plates  can  be  ground  up  and  recy¬ 
cled  after  the  ink  is  removed. 

The  system  has  a  platemaking  capacity 
of  2-3  thermoplastic  plates  per  minute, 
high  halftone  resolution  print  perform¬ 
ance  and  offers  lightweight  (9  oz.)  plates 
that  won’t  wear  and  can  be  recycled. 

The  system  is  geared  to  major  met¬ 
ropolitan  newspapers  (requiring  6  or 
more  plates  per  page)  that  are  converting 
from  conventional  lead  letterpress. 

The  desire  to  convert  from  present 
lead  stereotype  platemaking  prompted 
Miami  Herald  management  to  focus  on 
two  alternatives,  Rogers  IMP  system  and 
offset.  The  newspaper  spent  one  year  in 
a  feasibility  study  for  a  new  system. 

Boykin  Wright,  production  director, 
said  “the  extremely  costly  conversion  to 
offset  is  not  economically  attractive  for 
the  Herald  at  this  time.’’  Wright  was  a 
member  of  the  feasibility  team  as  well  as 
Armando  Gonzalez,  manager  of  man¬ 
agement  engineering  at  the  Herald. 

Gonzalez  said  the  newspaper  could 
foresee  a  net  cost  reduction  for  printing 
with  the  new  system.  Benefits  will  ac¬ 
crue  from  the  fairly  stable  prices  of  Rog¬ 
ers  matrix  and  polypropylene  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  energy  savings  from  not  melt¬ 
ing  44  tons  of  lead.  The  cost  of  lead  and 
matrix  material  have  also  increased, 
Gonzalez  said. 

The  Rogers  organization  estimates 
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that  a  typical  74  press-unit  newspaper 
would  have  an  initial  investment  cost  of 
about  $1.25  million  and  a  per  plate  cost 
of  $1.53  to  convert  to  the  IMP  system. 
Any  conversion  to  offset  printing,  the 
company  said,  would  require  an  initial 
capital  investment  in  excess  of  $35  mil¬ 
lion  for  the  74  press-unit  paper. 


Houston  Post  orders 
26  offset  press  units 

Houston  (Tex.)  Post  with  a  circulation 
of  300,000  has  purchased  26  Rockwell- 
Goss  Metroliner  offset  press  units.  The 
entire  press,  plus  auxilary  equipment, 
will  be  completely  automated. 

Included  in  the  sale  are  3  Rockwell- 
Goss  Press  Control  System  (PCS)  units 
that  will  interface  with  laser  beam  reader 
systems  for  presetting  ink  and  water. 

The  Metroliner  units,  to  be  arranged  in 
2  lines  of  18  and  8  units,  are  expected  to 
be  on  edition  late  1980  in  the  Post’s 
headquarters  plant  on  the  Southwest 
Freeway,  where  a  new  addition  is  being 
constructed  to  house  the  press.  The  addi¬ 
tion  has  a  capacity  for  a  total  of  60  press 
units  and  provisions  are  being  made  for  a 
future  automatic  reel  loading  system. 

The  Post’s  existing  pressroom 
facilities  near  downtown  Houston  will  be 
retained.  Rockwell-Goss  Miu'k  V  Mark  1 
letterpress  units  print  with  plastic  plates 
at  this  installation. 

Utilizing  a  Rockwell-Collins  radio  sys¬ 
tem,  readings  from  the  laser  at  headquar¬ 
ters  will  send  information  to  the 
downtown  plant  for  milking  of  additional 
negatives  and  plates  for  the  letterpress 
equipment. 

The  order  includes  3  Rockwell-Goss 
Imperial  3:2  folders,  each  with  a  capacity 
of  144  pages. 


Letterflex  units 
IMP  matrix  material  are  purchased 


Rogers  matrix  material  plays  a  key 
role  in  the  IMP  system  design.  A  com¬ 
plex  resin-saturated  fiber  board  com¬ 
posed  of  as  many  as  25  different  raw 
materials,  Rogers’  matrix  material  is 
formulated  and  manufactured  to  meet 
varied  requirements.  It  is  molded  against 
an  original  to  produce  molds  in  making 
duplicate  rubber  and  plastic  printing 
plates  for  flexographic  and  letterpress 
printing  processes. 

The  original  mold  for  the  Miami 
Herald  application  was  designed  and 
built  by  Rogers  Corporation  with  the 
consulting  assistance  of  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity  and  Springbom  Laboratories. 

In  May  1978,  a  patent  was  issued  to 
Rogers  Corporation  for  the  matrix  mate¬ 
rial  and  its  use  in  injection  molded  ther¬ 
moplastic  letterpress  printing  plates  for 
newspapers.  It  was  the  first  patent  issued 
in  a  series  of  patent  applications  on  Rog¬ 
ers’  IMP  system. 

Rogers  matrix  material  features  no 
side  flow  and  requires  no  further  trim¬ 
ming  after  molding.  It  is  the  same  matrix 
which  accurately  reproduces  up  to  155- 
line  screen  in  flexographic  printing. 

Much  of  the  research  was  done  in- 
house  at  Rogers’  Lurie  Research  and 
Development  Center  in  Rogers,  Conn. 


Rocky  Mountain  News,  with  a  circula¬ 
tion  of  252,000,  has  installed  3  new  Sys¬ 
tem  290A  photopolymer  platemaking 
units  from  Letterflex  Systems. 

System  290A  produces  90  plates  per 
hour  and  requires  only  one  operator.  It 
uses  the  dry  development  process  and 
Letterflex  Recycle  system. 

Honolulu  Star-Bulletin  and  Adver¬ 
tiser,  with  a  combined  circulation  of  over 
195,(X)0,  has  ordered  a  System  290A  and 
a  System  1 35 A  to  replace  the  old  wet- 
development  Letterflex  1  and  ll’s. 

Gotehorf’s  (Sweden)  Fastens  and 
Gotehorf’s  Tidnini’en  have  purchased 
one  Letterflex  290E  fully  automatic 
platemaking  unit  and  one  PR  290E  fully 
automatic  unit  with  in-line  automatic 
punch,  bend,  and  trim  equipment,  one 
automatic  and  one  manual  punch,  bend 
and  trim  machine.  Over  500  Letterflex 
saddles  were  included  in  the  contract. 

A  number  of  newspapers  have  con¬ 
verted  to  the  Letterflex  Y  polymer  with 
completed  conversions  listed  at:  Buck 
County  Courier  Times’,  Pensacola  (Fla.) 
News-Journal’,  Tampa  (Fla.)  Tribune 
and  Times;  Boston  (Mass.)  Herald 
American;  Pittshurf>h  (Pa.)  Press  and 
Post  Gazette;  Fort  Worth  (Tex.)  Star- 
Telefzram  and  the  Rochester  (N.Y.) 
Democrat-Chronicle  and  Times-Union. 
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Revamped  format  stops 
circulation  decline 


By  Andrew  Radolf 

“We're  on  your  side!”  is  the  new  slo¬ 
gan  of  the  Oakland  (Calif.)  Tribune  and 
the  rallying  cry  behind  the  paper's  vigor¬ 
ous  campaign  to  improve  its  editorial 
content  and  boost  circulation. 

Publishing  on  the  east  side  of  the  bay 
from  San  Francisco's  two  newspapers, 
the  Chronicle  and  the  Examiner,  and  also 
competing  with  the  San  Jose  Mercury- 
News  and  several  suburban  dailies  in 
Alameda  and  Contra  Costa  Counties,  the 
Tribune  had  been  steadily  losing  circula¬ 
tion  in  one  of  the  nation's  toughest 
newspaper  markets.  Now  as  a  result  of 
its  promotional  efforts  stressing  a  re¬ 
vamped  editorial  format  designed  to  ap¬ 
peal  to  both  inner  city  blacks  and  subur¬ 
ban  whites,  the  Tribune's  decline  has 
been  reversed.  Circulation  is  once  again 
on  the  rise,  and  both  classified  and  dis¬ 
play  advertising  lineage  have  increased. 
How  the  Oakland  Tribune  accomplished 
this  feat  is  a  story  of  sound  newspaper 
management  and  Journalistic  risk-taking 
under  the  leadership  of  two  men,  pub¬ 
lisher  G.  Gordon  Strong  and  editor  Fred 
Dickey. 

The  changes  at  the  Tribune  started  in 
July  1977  when  Combined  Communica¬ 
tions  bought  the  paper  from  the  Tribune 
Publishing  Company  owned  by  the 
Knowland  family.  Combined  Communi¬ 
cations  is  currently  finalizing  a  merger 
with  Gannett  Newspapers  which  must  be 
approved  by  the  Federal  Communica¬ 
tions  Commission  since  several  televi¬ 
sion  stations  are  involved.  The  delays  in 
the  merger  have  not  hindered  Combined 
Communications  determination  to  re¬ 
vitalize  the  Tribune. 

After  taking  over  the  paper.  Combined 
Communications  asked  G.  Gordon 
Strong  to  be  the  Tribune's  president  and 
publisher.  Strong  was  previously  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board  of  Thomson  Newspa¬ 
pers  in  Canton,  Ohio,  and  before  that  he 
had  been  president  of  Brush-Moore 
Newspapers,  also  in  Canton. 

Under  Strong  the  Tribune  conducted  a 
market  survey  covering  every  segment 
of  its  East  Bay  audience.  The  survey  re¬ 
vealed  a  newspaper  perceived  as  stodgy 
and  out  of  tune  with  contemporary  life¬ 
styles  in  the  predominantly  white  sub¬ 
urbs  and  as  insensitive  to  racial  issues  by 
inner  city  minorities.  The  survey  told 
Strong  that  for  the  Oakland  Tribune  to 
survive  the  entire  format  of  the  paper 
had  to  be  overhauled. 

“We  had  to  convince  people  that  we 
are  the  newspaper  best  able  to  serve  the 
East  Bay  area,”  Strong  said. 

To  effect  the  editorial  changes  he  be- 
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lieved  necessary.  Strong  hired  Fred 
Dickey  as  editor  last  January,  Dickey 
came  to  the  Tribune  from  the  San  Jose 
Mercury-News  where  he  had  been  Sun¬ 
day  editor  and  gained  a  reputation  as  an 
innovator. 

“He  was  young,  able,  and  had  a  good 
track  record,”  Strong  stated.  “I  wanted 
a  west  coast  editor.  Somebody  who 
knew  the  area.” 

Dickey's  first  step  in  improving  the 
Tribune  was  to  rally  his  troops. 

“The  first  people  you  have  to  con¬ 
vince  are  those  on  the  editorial  staff,” 
Dickey  said.  “It's  through  what  the  staff 
does  that  the  community  starts  seeing 
the  changes." 

Dickey's  plan  was  to  do  what  he  called 
“opening  the  windows  and  letting  some 
fresh  journalism  blow  through.”  He  gave 
his  reporters  more  freedom  of  assign¬ 
ments  and  encouraged  them  to  break  free 
of  the  many  misconceptions  he  felt  had 
taken  root  at  the  paper. 

“1  wanted  them  to  get  rid  of  the  idea 
that  you  didn't  cross  the  establishment 
and  told  them  to  steer  away  from  the  safe 
route,”  Dickey  stated.  “With  me  the 
safe  route  is  to  dig  vigorously  into  all 
aspects  of  the  community  and  city  gov¬ 
ernment.” 

In  addition  to  holding  a  series  of  gen¬ 
eral  meetings  to  bolster  the  staff  s 
morale,  Dickey  conducted  private  inter¬ 
views  with  each  of  his  156  reporters. 

“1  wanted  to  learn  what  each  one  was 
capable  of  contributing  but  didn't  have 
the  opportunity  before,”  he  said.  “I 
wanted  to  tell  them  they  were  impor¬ 
tant.” 

Dickey  also  brought  in  several  new 
writers  to  give  the  Tribune's  news 
coverage  added  dimension.  The  editor 
feels  that  one  of  the  most  dramatic  things 
his  paper  has  done  is  hire  a  man  named 
Sidney  Jones  who  went  from  writing  a 
weekly  column  in  a  small,  black  newspa¬ 
per  to  writing  five  times  a  week  for  the 
Tribune. 

“Sidney  has  overnight  become  one  of 
our  best  read  features.  His  column  is  a 
daily  reminder  that  the  Tribune  has 
turned  around  in  its  coverage  of  local 
politics  and  social  issues,”  Dickey  com¬ 
mented. 

Another  new  writer  at  the  Tribune  is 
Elizabeth  Mehrin  who  came  to  the  paper 
from  the  Washington  Post  where  she 
wrote  for  the  Style  section.  Mehrin  is 
originally  a  native  of  San  Francisco. 
Dickey  assigned  her  to  writing  a  daily 
column  from  that  city  in  order  to  bring 
“the  flair  and  spirit  of  one  of  the  world's 
glamor  cities”  to  Oakland. 

To  get  even  more  flair  into  the  Tribune 


G.  Gordon  Strong 


Fred  Dickey 

and  further  increase  the  paper's  appeal  in 
the  suburbs,  Dickey  added  a  special  sec¬ 
tion  called  Weekend  that  runs  every 
Thursday  with  the  paper's  Lifestyle  sec¬ 
tion. 

Dickey  created  one  feature.  East  Bay 
People,  after  receiving  criticism  at  a 
Lion's  Club  lunchon  that  the  Tribune 
had  been  ignoring  the  club's  activities 
and  officers. 

“1  started  to  give  the  standard  reply, 
limited  space,  etc.  etc.,”  Dickey  re¬ 
called.  “The  it  occurred  to  me,  'He's 
goddamn  right.'  ” 

The  concept  behind  East  Bay  People 
is,  as  Dickey  sees  it,  “to  practice  in  a  big 
city  newspaper  the  fine  art  of  small  town 
Journalism.  It  consists  of  nothing  more 
than  highly  readable  items  about  people 
who  heretofore  have  not  been  consid¬ 
ered  worthy  of  our  pages.  At  least  they 
were  not  in  them.” 

Response  to  East  Bay  People  has  been 
good.  Dickey  stated  that  readers  have 
(Continued  on  page  48) 
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‘Bakke’  in  the  press 
justice  was  done 


By  Bernard  Bard 

Education  writer. 

New  York  Post 

The  American  press  lived  up  to  its  best 
traditions  in  its  handling  of  the  complex, 
racially-sensitive  Allan  Bakke  story — the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  ruling  last  June  28 
that  found  Bakke  had  been  illegally 
excluded  from  the  University  of  Califor¬ 
nia  Medical  School  on  grounds  of  race, 
and  at  the  same  time  upheld  the  principle 
of  “affirmative  action”  to  correct 
exclusionary  practices  of  the  past. 

Fears  that  the  decision — when  it  fi¬ 
nally  came,  after  years  of  argument  and 
rhetoric,  and  following  submission  of  a 
record  number  of  briefs — might  lead  to 
oversimplified  or  sensational istic  cover¬ 
age  did  not  come  to  pass.  While  there 
were  a  minute  number  of  factual  errors  in 
reportage  and  headline  treatment,  press 
handling  of  the  Bakke  ruling  and  its  im¬ 
plications  (or  non-implications,  as  many 
editorials  pointed  out)  was  overwhelm¬ 
ingly  fair,  careful  and  well-informed. 

An  analysis  of  thousands  of  “first- 
day”  stories  on  the  decision  itself; 
“sidebars”  on  the  local  impact  (if  any); 
profile  pieces  on  Bakke,  the  38-year-old 
engineer  who  wants  to  be  a  doctor;  “de¬ 
bate”  pieces  offering  interpretation; 
editorials  and  cartoons — demonstrate 
that  the  American  press,  at  its  finest, 
exalts  fact  and  steers  clear  of  over¬ 
charged  emotionalism,  whatever  the 
source. 

A  number  of  factors  probably  are  re¬ 
sponsible; 

I.  The  decision  itself  was  ambiguous 
rather  than  straightforward,  or,  as  the  San 
Francisco  Chronicle  pointed  out,  “a 
welter  of  opinions.”  The  headline  on  that 
particular  story  was  “9  Justices — 6  Opin¬ 
ions  on  Bakke.”  The  Wall  Street  Joar- 
nal,  in  one  of  three  banks  of  headlines  on 
its  first-day  story,  said  the  Bakke  ruling 
was  “The  Decision  Everyone  Won.” 
Editorial  writers  pointed  up  the  qualifica¬ 
tions  and  many-sidedness  of  the  ruling  in 
singular,  though  non-provocative,  lan¬ 
guage.  The  Atlanta  Constitation  called  it 
a  “mish-mash.”  The  Kansas  City  Times 
said,  in  a  headline  over  an  editorial  la¬ 
menting  the  absence  of  clearer 
guidelines,  “Bakke  Has  Not  Settled  It.” 
The  Eveninft  San  of  Baltimore  said  “The 
court  did  not  take  us  out  of  the 
thicket” — in  either  education  or 
employment.  The  Morning  Union  of 
Springfield,  Mass.,  said  in  its  editorial 


(This  analysis  was  done  by  Bernard 
Bard  on  assignment  for  the  Ford  Founda¬ 
tion.) 


“There  was  something  for  everybody  in 
the  smorgasbord  served  up  by  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court.” 

2.  Bakke,  whose  suit  to  gain  admis¬ 
sion  to  the  medical  school  at  Davis  was 
what  the  case  was  all  about,  was  as  low- 
keyed  and  non-inflammatory  as  it  was 
possible  to  get  about  his  victory.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  feature  writers,  unable  to  elicit 
more  than  one-word  answers  from  Bakke 
if  they  could  reach  him  at  all,  referred 
to  him  as  “reclusive.”  The  Seattle  Times 
headlined  its  Bakke  profile,  “‘A  Private 
Man,”'  and  quoted  Bakke  as  wishing  to 
have  no  comment — ”I  prefer  to  let  the 
case  stand  on  its  own  merits  ...”  One 
of  the  few  reporters  to  succeed  in  reach¬ 
ing  Bakke  was  the  Detroit  News'  Susan 
Fleming,  whose  piece  was  headlined 
“Bakke — the  man  no  one  knows.” 
His  comments  show  an  aversion  to  pub¬ 
licity,  a  desire  to  avoid  becoming  the 
focus  of  “a  cause.” 

Without  enthusiasm,  he  told  Ms. 
Fleming,  “Fm  happy  that  it's  finally 
over.”  He  insisted  at  the  start  of  the 
interview,  “I  don't  want  to  be  inter¬ 
viewed.  A  lot  of  people  have  wanted  to 
talk  to  me  but  I  don't  want  to  give  any 
interviews.  That  has  been  my  position 
throughout  the  case.  I  still  want  to  main¬ 
tain  my  personal  privacy.” 

Q. — “Why  not  talk  to  the  news  media 
now  that  the  case  is  over?” 

A. — “That's  just  my  personal  prefer¬ 
ence.” 

Q. — “Are  you  happy  about  finally 
being  able  to  pursue  your  dream  of  medi¬ 
cal  school?” 

A.— “Yes.” 

Q. — “Your  attorney  says  you  will  be 
starting.  .  .in  September?” 

A. — “I'm  not  sure  when  I'll  start.  That 
hasn't  been  decided  yet.  Look,  1  really 
don't  want  to  talk  to  the  press.” 

Q. — “What  area  of  medicine  will  you 
go  into?” 

A. — “Ixjok,  I'm  not  going  to  say  any 
more.” 

Reporter  Fleming  said  Bakke  was 
“clearly  uneasy”  about  the  telephone 
interview  but  seemed  “too  polite  to  slam 
down  the  phone.  After  a  long  silence,  he 
quietly  said  'goodbye'  ”  and  ended  the 
conversation. 

The  AP  San  Francisco  bureau  summed 
up  Bakke's  reaction  to  the  ruling:  “Wad¬ 
ing  through  a  throng  of  reporters  outside 
his  home  in  Los  Altos,  Bakke  offered  a 
smile  but  little  else.”  Considering  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  case,  the  intensity  of  the  feel¬ 
ings  it  had  aroused,  the  reaction  of  the 
triumphant  plaintiff  no  doubt  muted  what 
might  have  become  a  media  sideshow. 

3.  A  doomsday  response  to  Bakke  by 


some  black  spokesmen  and  newspapers 
gave  way  after  a  few  days  to  expressions 
of  relief.  Black  and  civil-rights  organiza¬ 
tions  soon  concluded  that  “affirmative 
action  is  alive  and  well”  (a  frequent 
phrase  in  Bakke  post-mortems),  and  the 
decision  only  outlawed  explicit  racial 
quotas — expressed  by  number  or  percen¬ 
tages.  The  message  was;  UC  at  Davis 
invited  trouble  in  establishing  an  inflexi¬ 
ble  numbers  quota,  but  hundreds  of 
other  university  admissions  programs 
employing  greater  finesse  are  in  no 
danger. 

Representative  of  the  initial  negative 
black  reaction  was  the  Page  One  head¬ 
line  in  New  York's  Amsterdam  News: 
“Bakke — We  Lost.”  The  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Examiner  headlined  a  sidebar: 
“Black  Leaders  Decry  Decision;  Some 
Hail  End  of  Fixed  Quotas.”  Most  of 
those  quoted  feared  the  Bakke  decision 
would  have  a  chilling  effect  on  all 
affirmative-action  programs.  The 
Chicatio  Defender,  a  black  daily,  head¬ 
lined  its  editorial,  “a  Racist  Decision.” 
But  the  reaction  soon  changed. 

Black  spokesmen  noted  that  the  Court 
finding  that  race  may  be  considered  a 
factor  in  college  admissions — short  of 
setting  aside  specific  numbers  as  did 
Davis — did  not  spell  the  death  knell  for 
affirmative-action.  The  Portland  Orefio- 
nian,  interviewing  NAACP  general 
counsel  Nathaniel  Jones  Jr.,  in  Portland 
for  the  organization's  annual  convention, 
said  that  Jones  “did  not  think  the  Bakke 
ruling  would  live  up  to  its  apocalyptic 
billing.”  Jones  was  quoted  as  saying 
there  were  too  many  unanswered  ques¬ 
tions  in  the  ruling — “this  is  just  the  open¬ 
ing  salvo  in  a  long  period  of  litigation.” 

The  LosAiifieles  Times,  in  an  interpreta¬ 
tive  piece,  said  the  ruling  “amounted  in  a 
number  of  ways  to  a  substantial  victory 
for  civil  rights  forces.”  And  NAACP 
executive  secretary  Benjamin  Hooks 
was  quoted  in  the  Oakland  Trihane  a  few 
days  later  as  terming  Bakke  “a  substan¬ 
tial  victory”  for  minority  groups  in  legal 
terms,  even  though  it  might  be  perceived 
as  a  psychological  blow,  “all  the  head¬ 
lines  said  Bakke  won.  He's  become  a 
fold  hero.  The  white  male  image  is  being 
reinforced.”  Hook  and  other  black  lead¬ 
ers  at  the  same  time  criticized  the  Davis 
plan  as  poorly  drawn,  and  said  it  invited 
challenge.  The  Chicafto  Defender,  a 
week  after  its,  “racist”  editorial,  said  it 
now  had  come  around  to  a  “  'wait-and- 
see  attitude.'  ” 

In  short,  the  decision  itself  straddled  a 
complicated  issue — college  admissions, 
and  how  to  weight  the  ethnic  factor.  And 
the  contenders — Bakke  and  the  civil- 
rights  forces — avoided  polarizing  lan¬ 
guage  in  the  wake  of  the  ruling. 

*  H=  * 

Next  week:  The  typical  “Bakke  pack¬ 
age” 
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Limited  edition  shows 
value  of  advertising 


a  variety  of  staggering  facts  and  statistics 
that  focus  attention  on  the  complexities 
of  producing  the  only  home  delivered 
medium  that  subscribers  ask  for.  pay  for 
and  use  to  inform,  educate  and  entertain 
themselves  whenever  they  choose  to  do 


The  Somliwest  Times  Record  at  Fort 
Smith,  Ark.  has  produced  a  32()-page  lim¬ 
ited  edition  that  most  of  its  1 10.000  daily 
readers  will  never  see. 

The  unusual  “newspaper”  is  exclu¬ 
sively  for  advertisers  and  dramatically 
shows  exactly  what  happens  when  a 
merchant  or  service  organization  pur¬ 
chases  one  inch  of  sales  information  in 
the  Times  Record. 

A  joine  venture  of  the  Fort  Smith 
newspaper’s  advertising  and  editorial 
departments,  the  limited  edition  pro¬ 
motes  the  free  enterprise  system,  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press  and  the  newspaper  as 
an  advertising  and  free  society  medium. 

In  addition  to  local  advertisers,  the 
special  package — never  before  prepared 
by  an  American  newspaper — is  being 
distributed  to  national  advertising  agen¬ 
cies  and  advertising  departments  of 
major  corporations.  And  it  will  be  used 
as  an  example  of  progressive  marketing 
in  the  School  of  Business  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Arkansas. 

For  each  inch  of  sales  or  service  in¬ 
formation  bought  in  the  Times  Record, 
the  one-inch  message  is  reproduced 
enough  times  to  fill  224  pages  of  news¬ 
print  with  that  message,  with  172  repro¬ 
ductions  on  each  side  of  every  page. 

And  for  each  inch  of  advertising  pur¬ 
chased,  newsprint  space  equal  to  96  full 
pages  is  devoted  to  news,  features,  col¬ 
umns.  editorials,  and  pictures  in  each 
day’s  total  distribution  of  the  newspaper. 

That,  conservatively,  adds  up  to  a 
total  of  320  pages. 

The  special  package  explains  how  ad¬ 
vertising  revenue  also  buys  the  services 
of  165  newspaper  professionals,  plus  335 
independent  dealers  and  contractors  who 
deliver  the  advertising  message  to  the 
homes  of  readers. 

It  clearly  illustrates  that  a  full  page  ad 
in  the  newspaper — even  at  the  highest 
rate  a  one-time  advertiser  would  pay — 
can  be  delivered  to  1 10,000  potential  cus¬ 
tomers  for  less  than  two  cents  per 
household.  And  the  Times  Record  raises 
this  question:  “Isn’t  our  entire 
economic,  political  and  social  system  for 
one  American  family  unit  worth  more 
than  two  cents?’’ 

“We  believe  this  unique,  graphic  pres¬ 
entation  for  advertisers  will  make  many 
in  the  business  community  more  aware 
of  the  value  of  newspaper  advertising 
and  the  roll  of  a  free  press  in  America.” 
said  Bob  Nunley,  general  manager  of  the 
Fort  Smith  newspaper.  The  limited  edi¬ 
tion  also  spotlights  the  newspaper  as  the 
primary  instrument  of  a  free  society;  a 
continuing  local,  state,  national  and  in¬ 
ternational  history  book;  a  producer  of 
18 


action  through  a  vigorous  editorial  pol¬ 
icy;  a  renderer  of  community  services 
that  touch  thousands  of  lives — all  sup¬ 
ported  by  advertising  revenues.  The  un¬ 
usual  package  also  tells  the  story  of  pro¬ 
fessional  excellence  in  the  Times  Record 
that  is  reflected  in  more  than  100  jour¬ 
nalism  awards  received  in  three  years  by 
the  Donrey  newspaper. 

With  two,  full-page  picture  stories,  it 
illustrates  the  complex  route  an  ad  takes 
from  merchant  to  reader  and  the  profes¬ 
sional  and  technical  aspects  of  news 
gathering  and  production. 

The  giant  package  contains  a  photo¬ 
graphic  feature  by  the  Times  Record 
photographers  to  illustrate  how  the 
newspaper  reflects  a  wide  variety  of 
reader  concepts  of  news.  And  it  contains 


so.  For  example,  the  Times  Record  pub¬ 
lishes  more  than  8.250  different  stories, 
photos,  features,  columns  and  editorials 
every  month,  with  the  vast  majority 
being  locally  written  and  photographed. 
It  uses  10,000  pounds  of  ink  and  697,000 
pounds  of  paper  that  translate  into  al¬ 
most  61  million  newspaper  pages  in  a 
30-day  period.  It  processes  nine  million 
words  a  month  and  travels  more  than 
two  million  miles  a  year  from  plant  to 
subscribers. 

“I  do  not  believe  I  have  ever  seen  the 
relationship  between  advertising  at  a  free 
press  so  dramatically  presented  in  a  sin¬ 
gle  package,’’  Nunley  said.  “We  hope 
(his  special  edition  will  not  only  help  our 
newspaper  attract  advertisers,  but  that  it 
also  will  benefit  newspapers  in  general 
by  promoting  the  vital  link  between  ad¬ 
vertising  and  journalism  in  our  society.” 


Joe  Lafferty  to  conduct 
ad  promotion  seminar 

An  “Advertising  Promotion  Seminar"  Lyke,  director  marketing  services,  Dal- 
will  be  conducted  by  the  International  las  Times  Herald',  John  Mennenga,  pro- 
Newspaper  Promotion  Association.  Feb-  motion  and  research  director.  Sawyer, 
ruary  18-21,  1979,  at  the  Fiesta  Inn  in  Ferguson  &  Walker;  and  Pat  Poulson, 
Tempe,  Arizona.  promotion  manager,  Phoenix  Republic 

“Competition  for  advertising  dollars  and  Gazette. 
isn’t  getting  any  less,’’ said  INPA  presi-  Joe  Lafferty,  marketing  director, 
dent  James  Pauloski.  “It’s  just  the  oppo-  Branham  Newspaper  Sales,  will  be  the 
site.  It’s  getting  tougher.  Advertisers  are  INPA  seminar  coordinator, 
questioning  every  dollar  they  spend.  Each  participant  will  be  asked  to  pre- 
where  they  spend  it,  and  when  they  pare  in  advance  a  brief  description  of 
spend  it.  They  want  results.’’  their  advertising  sales  promotion  needs. 

Helping  newspapers  make  sure  they  Then,  during  the  course  of  the  seminar, 
present  the  best  sales  promotion  material  each  person  will  have  time  to  discuss 
they  can  to  convince  advertisers  that  dol-  their  problems  and  to  search  the  “semi- 
lars  spent  in  newspapers  are  a  wise  in-  nar  library"  for  solutions.  At  the  close  of 
vestment  is  the  object  of  the  Advertising  the  seminar,  participants  will  submit  an 
Promotion  Seminar.  “action  plan"  outlining  solutions  based 

It’s  intended  to  meet  the  needs  of  on  information  learned  at  the  seminar, 
newspaper  staffers  who  are  primarily  Registration  fee  for  the  seminar  is 
concerned  with  obtaining,  interpreting  $250.00  and  covers  all  seminar  materials, 
and  preparing  advertising  sales  material,  two  receptions,  one  dinner,  and  three 
Seminar  content  will  focus  on  “Setting  lunchons.  Additional  registration  infor- 
objectives,  strategies,  timing  and  man-  mation  may  be  obtained  from  Edward 
agement";  “How  to  prepare  basic  sales  Linsmier,  executive  director,  INPA, 
presentations  that  sell’’;  “How  to  con-  1 1600  Sunrise  Valley  Drive,  Reston,  VA 
duct  research  studies  to  get  sales  am-  22091. 
munition";  “Knowing  the  competition’s 

rpCJes  hv“a,'iU"' Newspaper  campaign 

Among  the  instructors  scheduled  for  a  $25,000  per  month  budget  has  been 
the  seminar  are:  Beverly  Barnum,  re-  allocated  to  newspapers  by  PUiyfiirl 
search  manager.  Harte-Hanks  Com-  magazine.  The  ads  are  planned  for  news- 
munications;  Tom  Copeland,  research  paper  entertainment  pages  in  major  mar- 
director.  Copley  International  Corpora-  ket  and  will  begin  next  month  and  run 
tion;  Ted  Grofer.  publisher.  Palm  throughout  1979.  Stern.  Walters,  Earle  & 
Spriiif’s  Desert  Snir,  Paul  Hirt,  vp-  Ludgin  Inc.  is  the  agency  for  Playgirl. 
promotion.  Cliicai>o  Sun  Times'.  Bill 
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Judges  tapped  to  pick 
most  creative  ads 


Army  officer  blasts 
recruitment  ads 

A  U.S.  Army  Captain  claims  he  is  no 
longer  in  the  Army  because  the  Army  did 
not  live  up  to  promises  made  in  its  re¬ 
cruitment  advertising. 

Captain  Leon  Davis,  a  military  doctor, 
claims  that  the  Army  broke  its  contract 
with  him  for  medical  services  by  failing 
to  provide  the  promised  modem  equip¬ 
ment;  equal  pay  for  equal  work;  30  days 
vacation  a  year;  and  time  to  attend  medi¬ 
cal  meetings. 

At  a  court  martial  hearing,  the  military 
prosecutor  agreed  with  Davis  that  some 
of  the  things  promised  “were  simply 
braggings  on  the  part  of  the  govern¬ 
ment."  He  said,  however,  that  they  were 
not  actual  contractual  rights  and  said 
Davis  could  not  be  so  “naive"  as  to  take 
the  promises  made  in  the  ads  seriously. 

The  military  prosecutor,  Captain 
James  Lee  Jr.  dismissed  the  Army’s  re- 
cmiting  ads  as  “puffery"  and  said  the 
Army  was  under  no  obligation  to  keep 
the  promises  made  in  the  ads. 

“It’s  a  commercial  thing”  done  by  ad¬ 
vertising  agencies  in  New  York,  Lee 
said. 

Davis  is  said  to  be  the  first  officer 
since  the  all-volunteer  force  came  into 
being  to  go  to  court  over  the  Army’s 
obligation  to  fulfill  recmitment  promises 
made  in  ads. 

“In  a  voluntary-contract  military,  the 
military  is  bound  by  its  contracts," 
Davis  said.  He  contends  that  since  the 
Army  is  guilty  of  an  “unequivocal 
breech"  of  his  contract,  he  should  be 
legally  and  morally  excused  from  fulfil¬ 
ling  any  further  duty. 

$5  million  budget 
backs  Unitas  stores 

All  national  advertising  and  public  re¬ 
lations  for  Johnny  Unitas  Men’s  Stores 
Inc.,  a  national  network  of  stores,  has 
been  assigned  to  Vergason  &  Johns  Ad¬ 
vertising  Inc.  of  Indianapolis,  Fla. 

Thomas  P.  Bianco,  president  and  chief 
executive  officer  of  the  Louisville-based 
retailer,  said  500  outlets  will  be  opened 
by  1983. 

“To  achieve  our  objectives,  we  are  al¬ 
locating  an  ad  and  promotion  budget  ex¬ 
ceeding  $5,000,000  during  this  period," 
Bianco  said. 

Twice  a  week 

The  Frederickshurii  (Tex.)  Radio- 
Post,  a  weekly  for  57  years,  now  is  pub¬ 
lished  twice  weekly — on  Sunday  and 
Thursday.  Floyd  Garrett  is  publisher. 

5-day  paper 

Five-day  publication  has  been  started 
by  the  Auftleton  (Tex.)  Times  which  has 
been  produced  twice  a  week.  Dwight  L. 
Moody  is  publisher. 


Officers  of  three  advertiser  groups 
have  accepted  assignments  as  judges  of 
AdConcepts  79.  a  competition  to  stimu¬ 
late  creativity  in  newspaper  advertising, 
sponsored  by  the  Newspaper  Advertis¬ 
ing  Bureau,  Inc.  and  the  International 
Newspaper  Advertising  Executives. 

The  judges  are: 

Donald  V.  .Siebert,  chairman  of  J.  C. 
Penney  Co.,  and  chairman  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Retail  Merchants  /Association. 

Sanford  Buchsbaum,  senior  vicepresi¬ 
dent,  Worldwide  Advertising,  Revlon, 
Inc.,  and  vice-chairman  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  of  National  Advertisers. 

John  Pingle.  president  and  chairman, 
Ross-Roy/N.Y.  -  Compton.  Inc.,  and 
chairman  of  the  American  Association  of 
Advertising  Agencies. 

The  three  judges  will  award  a  total  of 
$50,0(X)  in  cash  to  contest  winners — a 
$25,000  first  prize,  a  $10,000  second 
prize,  a  $5,000  third  prize  and  ten  $1,000 
prizes  for  honorable  mentions. 

Jack  Kauffman,  bureau  president,  de¬ 
clared:  “We  are  emphasizing  creativity 
because  it  is  a  crucial  element  in  adver¬ 
tising  performance  which  is  directly  re¬ 
lated  to  the  return  the  advertiser  can  get 
on  his  newspaper  investment." 

He  also  noted  that  improved  creativity 
in  newspaper  advertising  is  a  common 
goal  of  newspapers  and  their  advertisers, 
and  he  pointed  out  that  both  would  bene¬ 
fit  from  gains  in  this  area.  The  contest 
also  has  the  objective,  he  stated,  to  draw 
attention  to  the  untapped  potential  for 
creativity  in  daily  newspapers — “The 
largest  advertising  medium  of  them  all.” 

The  AdConcepts  79  competition  is  in 
two  categories.  Category  A  is  for  "ideas 
that  break  new  ground."  Category  B  is  a 
“celebration  of  the  best  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  currently  being  done." 

Category  A  entries  will  be  eligible  for 
the  cash  prizes.  These  entries  may  con¬ 
sist  of  copy,  art  graphics,  typography, 
production  innovation  or  marketing  con¬ 
cepts — along  or  in  combination  with 
each  other.  They  can  be  about  real 
products  and  services  or  imaginary 
ones,  and  may  involve  any  classifi¬ 
cation  of  advertising  in  daily  news¬ 
papers, 
newspapers. 

But  if  real  trademarks,  product  names 
or  logos  are  used,  there  must  be  written 
permission  from  the  companies  in¬ 
volved.  Ideas  need  not  have  been  in 
print.  However,  advertising  that  appears 
between  Sept.  5.  1978  and  Feb.  I,  1979. 
the  closing  date  for  contest  entries,  may 
compete  for  the  cash  prizes. 

The  three  judges  will  select  the  win¬ 
ners  in  Category  A  of  the  AdConcepts  79 


competition  and  their  decisions  will  be 
final. 

Category  B  is  for  advertising  general 
or  retail,  which  has  appeared  in  a  daily 
newspaper  between  Sept.  I,  1977  and 
Sept.  5,  1978.  All  kinds  of  ads  are  eligi¬ 
ble.  These  entries  will  compete  for  the 
six,  "Creative  Gold”  awards — an  ounce 
of  gold,  suitably  inscribed.  Three  will  go 
to  general  advertising  and  three  to  retail. 

Winners  in  the  AdConcepts  79  compe¬ 
tition  will  receive  their  prizes  on  April 
25,  1979  at  the  annual  convention  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation  in  New  York  City. 

The  Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau 
will  publish  the  winning  entries  in  a  spe¬ 
cial  “Creative  Newspaper”  which  will 
also  appear  in  April  and  which  will  in¬ 
clude  entries  that  have  not  won  prizes 
but  which  are  nevertheless  deemed  in¬ 
teresting  to  people  in  advertising. 

Hank  Simons,  Bureau  vicepresident 
and  creative  director,  recalled  that  past 
editions  of  the  “Creative  Newspaper” 
were  widely  distributed  to  advertisers 
and  advertising  agencies"  and  just  as 
widely  read  and  saved.” 

The  Bureau  is  planning  to  circulate 
lOO.OOO  copies  of  the  upcoming  “Crea¬ 
tive  Newspaper"  and  will  appropriately 
credit  all  work  reproduced  in  the  issue. 

The  AdConcepts  79  advertising  com¬ 
petition  is  open  to  everyone  except 
employees  of  the  Newspaper  Advertis¬ 
ing  Bureau,  or  employees  of  newspapers 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada  and 
their  families. 

Contestants  may  enter  as  individuals 
or  team  up  with  others.  There  are  no 
entry  fees. 

Entry  blanks  and  copies  of  the  rules 
governing  the  AdConcepts  79  newspaper 
advertising  competition  are  available 
from  the  Newspaper  Advertising 
Bureau,  Inc.,  485  Lexington  Avenue. 
New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

Bates  buys  C-M 

Campbell-Mithun  in  Minneapolis, 
which  bills  an  estimated  $130  million 
annually,  has  been  acquired  by  Ted 
Bates  &  Co.  in  N.Y. 

The  announcement  was  made  shortly 
before  it  was  disclosed  that  Interpublic 
Group  of  Cos.  was  purchasing  SSC4&B. 

Robert  E.  Jacoby,  chairman  of  Bates, 
who  apparently  was  unaware  of  the  In¬ 
terpublic  deal,  said  Bates  acquisition  was 
“the  largest  deal"  in  U.S.  advertising 
agency  history. 

Jacoby  cited  possible  product  conflicts 
between  C-M’s  Northwest  Orient  Air¬ 
lines  and  Bates’  National  Airlines  and 
Hertz  Corp.  and  Econo-Car  Interna¬ 
tional.  which  is  handled  by  C-M. 
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Ad  scene 


By  Dan  Lionel 


BBDO  media  exec  questions  NAB’s  spot  tv  points 


Times  have  changed  and  so  has  the 
thinking  in  the  media  department  at 
BBDO,  one  of  America’s  top  agencies, 
since  Ben  Duffy,  then  media  director, 
wrote  his  definitive  book,  “Advertising 
Media  and  Markets”  in  1939. 

Duflfy,  whose  opus  was  regarded  as 
the  ‘bible’  on  the  subject  of  media  at  the 
time,  went  on  to  become  president  of  the 
agency.  In  commenting  on  how  the  100 
largest  national  advertisers  used  various 
media  in  the  year  1937  he  showed  this 
scorecard: 

%  used  newspapers 
95  used  magazines 
75  used  radio 


Last  week  this  reporter,  in  an  inter¬ 
view  with  Alan  Goldin,  BBDO’s  current 
director  of  media  planning,  asked  Goldin 
for  his  reaction  to  the  points  made  by 
NAB  vicepresident  Don  Kurtz  at  the 
SNPA  annual  convention  where  he 
pointed  out  that  newspapers  have  cost 
and  efficiency  advantages  over  spot  tv 
for  national  advertisers  attempting  to 
make  an  impact  in  selected  markets. 

According  to  Kurtz:  Newspaper  pro¬ 
duction  costs  allow  the  advertiser  unique 
opportunities  to  localize  his  advertising 
in  every  market  he  chooses  whereas 
producing  a  series  of  localized  network 
commercials  is  obviously  too  costly. 
Secondly,  a  comparison  of  spot  tv  and 
newspaper  costs  in  the  top  50  markets, 
based  on  a  30  second  commercial  in 
prime  time  and  a  600  line  ad,  shows  that 
“you  pay  less  for  a  rating  point  with 
newspapers”. 

Goldin  quickly  agreed  that  production 
costs  for  local  tv  spots  are  higher  than  for 
producing  newspaper  ads  but  other  fac¬ 
tors  he  noted,  require  consideration.  “It 
is  these  other  factors,”  he  said,  “that  are 
causing  newspapers  to  slide  in  national 
advertising  volume.  In  1950  newspapers 
accounted  for  16%  of  national  ad  dollar 
expenditures  but  by  1977  they  had  slip¬ 
ped  to  8%.  Basic  reason  for  the  decline 
of  newspapers  as  a  national  ad  vehicle  is 
their  basic  cost  inefficiency.  Your  basic 
1000  line  black  and  white  ad  has  a  higher 
CPM  than  any  other  medium.” 

Referring  to  Kurtz’  cost  comparison  of 
a  600  line  ad  with  a  30  second  spot  tv 
commercial  he  said  that  a  30  second 
prime  time  commercial  has  more  domi¬ 
nance  than  a  600  line  ad,  which  in  a  stan¬ 
dard  size  paper  is  a  quarter  page. 
“That,”  he  said,  “is  not  dominance.” 
He  also  noted  that  no  solid  conclusions 
have  been  reached  as  to  relative  impact 
of  the  size  of  a  newspaper  ad  and  the 
length  of  a  tv  commercial. 

“Isn’t  it  true,”  Goldin  was  asked. 


Alan  Goldin 


“that  as  Kurtz  brought  out  in  his  presen¬ 
tation,  advertisers  who  repeat  their  net¬ 
work  commercials  on  spot  tv  are  building 
a  message  pile-up  on  the  heavy  viewer  in 
order  to  reach  just  a  few  others?”  Goldin 
acknowledged  that  tv  frequently  put  too 
much  weight  against  heavy  viewers 
which  he  suggested  did  justify  the  use  of 
other  media  “to  flatten  the  general  dis¬ 
tribution  of  the  message.  But  there  is  a 
whole  spectrum  of  other  media  which 
newspapers  vie  with  for  local  impact, 
one  of  which  is  radio  which  has  the  vir¬ 
tue  of  easy  in  and  out  and  great  cost 
efficiency.” 

The  BBDO  execuitve  said  newspapers 
were  by  no  means  counted  out  by  na¬ 
tional  advertisers.  “We  use  newspapers 
for  a  great  many  of  our  national  clients. 
They  are  unsurpassed  in  their  ability  to 
quickly  accumulate  a  large  audience  with 
a  single  insertion  as  opposed  to  the  rela¬ 
tively  slower  cumes  of  a  flight  of  tv  or 
radio  commercials.  They  are  notably  ef¬ 
fective  for  introducing  new  products  be¬ 
cause  of  the  news  environment  with 
which  they  surround  an  advertisement. 
Also  their  short  deadlines  give  them 
great  flexibility.  Placing  tv  commercials 
on  the  air  requires  from  3  weeks  to  3 
months  depending  upon  the  time  of  year. 
In  1976  we  actually  had  ‘sold  out’  situa¬ 
tions  to  cope  with  in  many  tv  markets. 

“Also,  newspapers  are  beginning  to 
provide  us  with  market  data  we  need  in 
terms  of  readership,  demographics  and 
product  preferences.  This  will  help  us 
target  advertising.”  Goldin  attributes  the 
gain  in  newspaper  data  to  the  ABC  Data 
Bank  where  he  serves  on  the  ARF 
Committee  to  promote  its  development. 
He  urges,  newspapers  who  have  not 
done  so  to  submit  their  data.” 

Targeting  advertising  to  a  product’s 


potentially  heavy  users  is  a  basic  adver¬ 
tising  goal,  according  to  Goldin.  "With 
TV.”  he  said,  “it  is  possible  to  zero  in  on 
market  segments  based  on  proven  re¬ 
search.  For  example,  day  time  viewing  is 
done  mainly  by  women  and  is  considered 
‘downscale  income-wise’;  news  reaches 
older  upscale  viewers;  sports,  younger 
upscale  and  late  night,  very  young  and 
upscale.  Prime  time  reaches  mass  view¬ 
ers. 

“To  target  advertising  in  newspapers 
one  has  to  buy  position  for  which  there  is 
no  rate  adjustment.  While  day  time  and 
late  night  TV  costs  less  than  prime  time, 
an  advertiser  buying  only  a  segment  of 
the  newspaper  audience,  say  in  financial 
or  women’s  pages,  gets  only  part  of  the 
audience  and  pays  the  same  rate  as  for 
run  of  paper.”  Goldin  thinks  this  factor 
combined  with  the  local/national  rate 
differential  tends  to  accent  newspapers 
national  ad  problems. 

Distiller  to  run 
comparison  ads 

If  comparison  advertising  has  its  share 
of  critics  and  doubters,  the  president  of 
the  American  Distilling  Company 
doesn’t  include  himself  among  them. 

“When  your  product  is  not  a  house¬ 
hold  word,  yet  offers  buyers  measurable 
advantages  over  better-known  com¬ 
petitors,  that’s  the  route  to  go,”  says 
Marshall  L.  Berkowitz.  “Besides,  you 
always  end  up  in  good  company  and  the 
association  enhances  your  product’s 
image.” 

Berkowitz  is  taking  his  own  advice  in  a 
new  campaign  for  Canadian  Host.  Daily 
newspaper  and  trade  journal  advertis¬ 
ing,  scheduled  November  through 
March,  will  pit  Canadian  Host  against 
such  formidable  and  respected  names  as 
Seagram’s  V.O.,  Canadian  Club,  Crown 
Royal,  Black  Velvet,  Canadian  Mist, 
Windsor  and  Canadian  Lord  Calvert. 

“Which  Canadian  Has  the  Most?” 
questions  the  headline  and  the  reader 
doesn’t  have  to  search  far  to  find  that 
Host  “has  the  most!”  The  ads,  ranging 
in  size  from  400  to  800  lines,  stress  that 
the  eight  products  are  produced  under 
Canadian  government  supervision  and 
that  they  all  rate  equally  in  terms  of  mix- 
ability  and  mildness.  However,  the 
Hicks  &  Greist  agency’s  copywriter, 
taking  full  advantage  of  poetic  license, 
gives  Canadian  Host  the  edge  in  mild¬ 
ness.  “In  subjective  matters,  there’s  no 
point  in  being  bashful,’’  insists 
Berkowitz,  “but  there  are  other  dif¬ 
ferences  readily  apparent.’’  He  cited 
Canadian  Host’s  two-to  four-year  edge 
over  six  of  the  competitors  that  claim 
age  as  well  as  a  higher  proof  and  a 
lower  price  than  five  of  them. 

Fourteen  major  markets  have  been 
targeted  for  the  newspaper  advertising 
campaign  which  will  be  backed  up  by 
trade  journal  insertions  and  point-of-sale 
material. 
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JOHNNY  CAN  READ, 


Television  is  a  convenient  scape¬ 
goat,  sure.  Too  convenient.  The  problem 
isn't  so  much  that  TV  is  easy  and  read¬ 
ing  is  difficult  as  it  is  that  many  children 
haven't  been  convinced  that  the  things 
that  are  available  to  read  are  relevant 
to  their  interests,  and  their  lives. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  San  Jose 
Mercury/'News  has  become  involved  in 
the  Newspapers  in  Education  program. 
NIE  is  a  program  designed  to  convince 
young  people  that  newspapers  can 
become  an  important  and  exciting  part 
of  their  experience. 

When  a  school  or  class  joins  with 
us  in  NIE,  they  receive  copies  of  the 
Mercury  News  at  a  special,  low  rate. 
They  tour  our  facilities.  We  send  repre¬ 
sentatives  to  the  schools  to  conduct 
workshops,  and  provide  films  on  how  a 
newspaper  is  created,  and  about  the 
importance  of  the  freedom  to  know. 

We  work  to  generate  enthusiasm 
for  the  things  that  are  to  be  found  in  a 
newspaper,  and  provide  guidance  on 
how  and  where  to  find  them.  How  do 
you  place  a  classified  ad?  How  do  you 
read  a  weather  map?  Basic  stuff. 

We  try  to  give  students-a  history  of 
the  newspaper  business,  and  teach 
them  about  Greeley,  Pulitzer  .the  pio¬ 
neers.  We  publish  special  columns  on 
the  metric  system,  designed  for  our  stu¬ 
dent  readers.  And  we've  begun  a  new 
page  called  Dynamite  to  involve  chil¬ 
dren  under  14  with  the  basic  idea  that  a  : 
newspaper  can  be  fun.  i 

And  maybe  that's  the  key.  We've 
listened  to  the  young  people  in  our 
community.  And  now  we're  finding  ways 
to  get  them  to  listen  to  us.  Because 
the  world  is  an  interesting  place  to 
live.  And  you  can  read  about  it  in  your 
newspaper. 


DUT  JOHNNY  WON'T 


READ.  WHY? 
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I^^Minknize  the  cost  of  electricity, 
tlHit^  vriiat  our  leseaixh  is  really  try 

Dr.  Richard  ft^|iseft®iiector  for  Fossil  Fuels  and  Advanced  Systems  at  the  Electric  Power  Research  Institute. 


“Our  principal  solar  research 
effort  is  to  develop  collectors  to  use  solar 
energy  concentrated  by  mirrors.  Such 
systems  must  be  in  use  a  large  part 
of  the  time  to  justify  the  large  capital 
investment.  While  the  sun’s  energy  is  free, 
it’s  only  available  part  of  the  time, 
so  we’ll  need  innovative  storage  or  hybrid 
systems  if  solar  electricity  costs  are  to 
compete  with  other  alternatives. 

SOLAR  CELLS 
“Present  solar  cells  are  far  too  costly 
for  utility  use.  We  believe  thin-film 
technology  or  very  advanced  cell  concepts 
using  concentrated  solar  energy  offer 
the  b^t  chances  for  producing  electricity 
at  competitive  costs.  We^ve  recently 
had  some  exciting  results  which  could 
lead  to  the  break&ough  necessary  for 
solar  cells  to  receive  serious  consideration 
by  utilities. 

SOLAR  HOMES 

“To  investigate  and  refine  solar 
heating  and  cooling  systems,  we 
have  built  five  houses  on  Long  Island, 
and  five  in  Albuquerque,  equipped  with 
various  combinations  of  space  condi¬ 
tioning  and  storage  systems.  We  will  run 
more  than  100  experiments  over  the 
next  three  to  four  years  to  identify  the 
mix  of  solar  energy  and  other  things  a 
homeowner  can  do  in  combination  with 
his  utility  to  lower  the  overall  cost. 

CLEAN  COAL 
“As  coal-fired  plants  become  more 
expensive  and  more  complicated,  new 
approaches  to  producing  power  from 
coal  could  become  more  attractive.  We’re 
looking  for  better  technology  to  protect 
the  environment  at  minimum  cost. 

R8cD  on  coal  gasification  and  fluidized 
combustion  has  shown  considerable 
promise.  Unfortunately,  these  are  not 


available  today,  and  our  immediate 
needs  must  be  met  with  better  conven¬ 
tional  plants  that  operate  as  cleanly, 
as  reliably  and  as  cost-effectively  as  we 
can  make  them.” 

NUCLEAR  POWER 


ingtodo; 


Dr.  Milton  Levenson,  Direaor  for  Nuclear  Power  at  the 
Electric  Power  Research  Institute. 

“About  80%  of  our  nuclear 
research  is  aimed  at  making  nuclear 
power  even  less  expensive.  W^re  trying 
to  improve  reliabihty,  to  extend  fuel 
life,  to  protea  against  the  cost  of  plant 
shut-downs,  to  make  plant  operations 
go  smoother. 

“We^re  getting  involved  in  new 
typ^  of  electronics,  new  concepts 
for  inspection  devices,  and  very  sophis¬ 
ticated  ways  of  analyzing  materials. 

But  basically  it  all  comes  back  to  reduc¬ 
ing  even  further  the  cost  of  nuclear 
power.” 


This  country  will  need  more  electricity 
years  before  resources  now  in  research  will  be 
ready  to  deliver  it  By  1988,  our  demand  will 
inaease  by  40%  just  because  of  new  people  and 
their  jobs.  Utilities  will  supply  that  energy  using 
whatever  fuels  are  then  available  and  economi¬ 
cal.  For  facts  on  how  research  is  keeping  our 
energy  options  open,  just  send  the  coupon. 


The  time  to  build  powor  plants  is  now. 


Edison  Electric  Institute 

P.O.  Box  2491,  General  Post  Office 

New  York,  NY.  10001 

Please  send  me  free  information  about  research  and  development  programs  that  are  exploring  our  energy  options. 


Name. 


Address 


Phone. 


Edison  Electric  Institute 

The  association  of  electric  companies 


Hearst  opens 
expanded  news 
bureau  in  D.C. 

Hearst  Newspapers  and  Hearst  Head¬ 
line  Service  have  acquired  both  a  new 
bureau  chief  and  more  office  space  for 
their  Washington  operation. 

Robert  E.  Thompson,  a  veteran  of  the 
Washington  scene,  has  returned  to  the 
Capital  as  Hearst’s  bureau  chief.  He 
came  to  Washington  first  with  INS  in 
1952,  spent  three  years  with  the  New 
York  Daily  News  Bureau  as  White  House 
correspondent,  followed  by  five  years  in 
Washington  with  the  Los  Anf^eles  Times. 

This  will  be  Thompson’s  second  tour 
of  duty  with  Hearst  in  Washington.  He 
spent  two  years  in  the  Capital  as  bureau 
chief  for  Hearst  before  going  to  New 
York  in  1968  to  become  Hearst’s  na¬ 
tional  editor.  He  left  New  York  in  1974 
to  go  to  the  Seattle  Post  lntelli}>encer  as 
editor  and  publisher. 

Joseph  Kingsbury-Smith,  who  was 
bureau  chief  as  well  as  national  editor  in 
Washington,  remains  with  Hearst  as  na¬ 
tional  editor. 

Asked  if  any  personnel  changes  are 
contemplated,  Thompson  said  he  was 
looking  over  the  operation  to  determine 
“what  we  want  to  do  and  where  we’re 
going  from  here’’  before  taking  any  ac¬ 
tion  on  hiring  or  reassigning.  Meanwhile, 
he  said,  the  physical  size  of  the  office  at 
1701  Pennsylvania  Avenue  N.W.  has 
been  increased. 

2,500  participate 
in  Tulsa  World  race 

What  began  as  a  simple  promotion  by 
a  newspaper  and  a  shopping  complex 
ended  up  as  a  running  classic,  as  the  first 
Tulsa  Run  turned  into  a  match  of  world- 
class  runners. 

More  than  2,500  men,  women  and 
children  participated  Saturday,  October 
28,  in  the  Tulsa  Run,  sponsored  by  the 
Tulsa  World  and  the  new  downtown  Wil¬ 
liams  Center  Forum. 

About  half  of  those  runners  were  in  a 
3-kilometer  Fun  Run  that  looped  the 
downtown  business  district. 

But  about  half  competed  in  a  15- 
kilometer  race  that  included  Olympic 
marathon  champion  Frank  Shorter  and 
several  other  top  American  distance 
runners.  So  strong  was  the  field  that 
Shorter  finished  fourth,  although  his  time 
was  a  creditable  46  minutes  38  seconds. 

A  runner  from  the  nearby  University 
of  Arkansas,  Mike  Clark,  won  in  46:01, 
staving  off  a  furious  challenge  by  Jeff 
Wells,  a  Dallas  seminary  student  who 
had  barely  beaten  Clark  in  a  race  the 
previous  weekend.  Wells  finished  sec¬ 
ond  in  this  year’s  Boston  Marathon. 
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LOOKING  OVER  the  mountain  of  en¬ 
tries  for  Family  Weekly's  first  photography 
contest  in  which  $25,000  will  be 
awarded  winners  next  month  are,  from 
left:  Art  Director  Richard  Valdati; 
Photography  Editor  Gloria  Brier  and 
Managing  Editor  Tim  Mulligan.  Judges 
for  the  contest  theme,  "The  Family", 
are:  Bedrich  Grunzweig,  curator  of  the 
International  Center  for  Photography; 
Edward  T.  Majeski,  executive  editor. 
United  Press  International  Newspic- 
tures;  Norman  Welton,  Associated  Press 
photo  editor,  and  Normand  Menard, 
commercial  photographer. 


Press  Club  in  KC 

The  Kansas  City  Press  Club,  profes¬ 
sional  chapter  of  the  Society  of  Profes¬ 
sional  Journalists,  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  has 
reached  an  agreement  with  the  Hotel 
President  for  permanent  facilities. 

It  will  be  Kansas  City’s  only  perma¬ 
nent  press  club  facility,  and  the  first 
since  an  abortive  attempt  to  establish 
such  a  club  was  made  several  decades 
ago. 

The  organization  hopes  to  have  the 
club  open  for  lunch,  dinner  and  beverage 
service  for  members  and  guests  by  De¬ 
cember  1. 

Besides  social  activities,  the  new  facil¬ 
ity  will  offer  the  organization  a  small  of¬ 
fice  and  a  press  conference  center.  The 
center,  to  be  equipped  with  special  light¬ 
ing  for  still  and  television  cameras,  will 
be  available  for  a  small  fee  to  any  group 
or  individual  that  seeks  a  neutral  site  for 
a  press  conference. 

The  agreement  was  possible  because 
the  hotel,  under  new  management,  has 
space  on  its  second  floor  that  was  unused 
but  scheduled  for  rennovation. 

Under  the  agreement,  approved  unan¬ 
imously  at  a  membership  meeting  Sep¬ 
tember  21,  the  hotel  will  receive  all  prof¬ 
its  from  food  and  drink  sales  at  the  club 
and  at  its  monthly  membership  meetings. 


Woman  appointed 
sports  editor  of 
New  York  Times 

Le  Anne  Schreiber,  assistant  sports 
editor  of  the  New  York  Times,  has  been 
appointed  sports  editor,  A.  M.  Rosen¬ 
thal,  executive  editor,  announced. 

Miss  Schreiber  will  head  a  staff  of  55 
reporters,  editors  and  columnists.  She 
will  have  overall  responsibility  for  the 
daily  sports  pages,  the  enlarged  Sunday 
sports  section  and  Sports  Monday. 

Schreiber,  33  years  old,  came  to  the 
Times  last  February  after  having  served 
as  editor  in  chief  of  womenSports 
magazine.  She  joined  Time  magazine  as  a 
writer  in  1974  and  covered  the  Olympic 
games  for  Time  in  1976. 

Schreiber,  whose  appointment  is  ef¬ 
fective  immediately,  attended  St. 
Scholastica  High  School  in  Chicago  and 
Rice  University  in  Houston  and  holds  a 
master’s  degree  from  Stanford  Univer¬ 
sity.  From  1968  to  1974  she  attended 
Harvard  as  a  Harvard  Prize  Fellow, 
teaching  and  pursuing  her  doctoral  stud¬ 
ies  in  the  English  department. 

Harold  Claassen  is  deputy  sports 
editor.  Joseph  J.  Vecchione  is  Sports- 
Monday  editor,  and  Frank  Litsky  edits 
the  Sunday  sports  section. 

PR  association 
elects  officers 

Kerryn  King,  senior  vicepresident, 
Texaco,  Inc.,  White  Plains,  N.Y.,  was 
elected  1979  national  president  of  the 
8,800-member  Public  Relations  Society 
of  America  by  the  society’s  assembly  of 
delegates  meeting  in  New  Orleans 
(November  II). 

The  Assembly  also  elected  as  1979 
president-elect  Patrick  Jackson,  senior 
counsel,  Jackson,  Jackson  &  Wagner  of 
Epping,  N.H. 

J.  Marshall  Doswell,  Jr.,  vicepresi¬ 
dent,  corporate  communications.  Spring 
Mills,  Inc.,  Fort  Mill,  S.C.,  was  elected 
secretary;  and  James  A.  Little,  presi¬ 
dent,  Diversified  Communications,  Inc., 
Findlay,  Ohio,  was  elected  treasurer. 

As  the  newly  elected  PRSA  national 
president  for  1979,  King  brings  29  years 
of  service  to  the  society  in  various  lead¬ 
ership  positions  at  the  local,  district  and 
national  levels,  including  New  York 
Chapter  president,  national  treasurer  and 
assembly  delegate. 

He  was  appointed  director  of  public 
relations  for  Texaco  in  1953  and  elected 
to  his  current  position  of  senior  vicepres¬ 
ident  in  1971.  Prior  to  Joining  Texaco, 
King  was  associated  with  the  interna¬ 
tional  public  relations  firm.  Hill  and 
Knowlton,  Inc.,  for  ten  years. 
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SPEQALTACKAGES"  FROM 
SPECIAL  FEATURES. 


SPORTSMEDICINE 
. .  .from  “The  Sports- 
medicine  Book”  by 
Gabe  Mirkin,  M.D., 
and  Marshail  Hoff¬ 
man.  With  over  22 
million  people  sus¬ 
taining  sports-related 
injuries  every  year—  j 
this  series  is  a  must  r 
It’s  loaded  with  au¬ 
thoritative,  practical 
information  on  how  to 
avoid  injuries... take 
the  stress  and  strain 
out  of  sporting  activ-,-  > 
ity.  “Sportsmedicine,’*' 
based  on  new  forms  ' 
of  medical  research, 
covers  everything 
from  exercise  to  prop-; 
er  equipment.  Ideal  • 
for  use  on  sports 
pages... in  your  life¬ 
styles  section...  or  to 
complement  your  per¬ 
sonal-health  columns. 


THE  PEOPLE’S 
ALMANAC"'2,from 
the  massive  1,440- 
page  work  created 
by  David  Walie- 
chinsky  and  irving 
Wallace.  This  feature 
will  be  a  sure-fire 
reader  attraction  be¬ 
cause  it  follows  the 
Ipattern  set  by  Peo- 


file's  Almanac  I  and 
*r/7e  Book  of  Lists. 
^Distilled  from  this 
9»monumental  new 
ei'treasury,  our  series 
.^^^Will  cover  a  universe 
F  Of  odd  facts... hard 
y^facts. .  .tantalizing 
^trivia. .  .predictions 
U  ‘ . . .  retrospectives. . . 
\  j  stories  on  strange 
.V  events  (and  even 
stranger  people). . . 
everything  that’s 
animal,  vegetable, 
mineral  or  mystery. 


Two  new  books  already  winning  thunderous 
applause. . .  and  from  each  of  them 
we've  created  unique  feature-column  material 
for  use  on  a  regular  weekly  basis. 

Launch  date  is  December  3  on 
these  exclusive  offerings. 


ORDER  NOW-capitalize  on  the  nationwide  attention  already  surrounding  these  two  newly 
published  books.  Complete  fact  kits  are  on  their  way,  but  you  can  call  us  collect  for  instant  replay 
on  syndication  details,  schedule  of  topics  by  week,  samples,  and  other  information. 

Call  jesse  Levine  or  Dan  Barber  collect  at  (212)  972-1070. 
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YOU  CAN’T  KEEP 
AGOODCAT 
DOWN! 


Chicago  isn’t  the  only  city  with  dedicated  “Garfield”fans. 

The  Salt  Lake  City  Tribune  left  “Garfield”  out  for  only  one 
day  and  received  so  many  calls  and  complaints 
in  departments  all  over  the  building  that 
editors  reinstated  him  immediately. 

And  while  readers  are  reacting  to  “Garfield”  in 
Chicago  and  Salt  Lake  City,  editors  in  Columbus 
and  Seattle  are  feeling  the  impact  of  the  cat’s 
popularity  too.  Columbus  Citizen-Journal  editor 
Richard  Campbell  says,  “I  too  have  been 
writing  fan  mail  about  ‘Garfield’...  It’s  the 
only  comic  I  ever  dealt  with  which  got 
unsolicited  praise  from  readers.” 

And  according  to  the  Seattle 
Times;  “We’ve  had  more 
favorable  comment  on 
‘Garfield’  than  any  comic 
in  a  long  time.” 

If  you’re  looking 
for  a  new  comic 
strip  that  will 
generate  the  kind 
of  reader  loyaity 
you  want  after 
just  three  months. 
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1978  United  Feature  Syndicate,  hie. 


Garfield  thinks  our  readers  are  the  cat’s  meow 


On  Oct.  2,  in  their  infinite  wisdom,  editors 
at  this  paper  decided  that  they  no  longer  had 
room  for  a  certain  kitty  littering  their  comic 
pages.  So  Garfield  the  cat,  after  just  three 
months  at  this  address,  was  shooed  out  of  The 
Sun  Times. 

But  should  you  turn  to  today’s  funnies,  you 
will  see  the  cynical  feline;  his  pal,  Jon  the 
cartoonist,  and  a  canine  adversary  or  two 
frolicking  through  the  strip’s  panels. 

There  are  approximately  1,300  reasons  why 
Garfield  is  back.  Thirteen  hundred  calls  and 
letters,  all  asking  about  the  fate  of  Chicago’s 
favorite  tabby. 

“What  have  you  done  with  the  best  comic 
strip  ever:  Garfield?’’  yowled  Jacquie  Moran 
of  Northlake,  a  typically  irate  reader. 

“It  was  a  truly  sad  day  in  Chicago 
journalism  when  the  DaUy  News  folded  ... 
Now  I  and  many  friends  are  dismayed  that 
you  have  seen  fit  not  to  print ...  that  crazy  cat 
Garfield.”  This  from  an  instant  protest  group 
known  as  “Andy  Weinstein  and  (24)  friends.” 

“We,  the  undersigned,  do  hereby  protest 
your  decision  to  further  darken  the  lives  of 
thousands  of  readers  by  dropping  Garfield.” 
So  read  a  90-signature  petition. 

“As  one  of  the  more  than  15  million  cat¬ 
owning  households  in  the  United  States,  I 
really  appreciated  that  strip,”  wrote  Cathe¬ 
rine  Coates  of  Chicago,  who  addressed  copies 
to  her  kitties. 

CHASTENED,  THE  editors  bowed  to  this 
irreducible  logic.  On  Oct.  16,  we  saw  -  tah  tah 
-  the  return  of  Garfield. 

And  a  week  or  so  later,  we  saw  Jim  Davis, 
the  33-year-old  cartoonist  behind  the  cat  that 
proved  to  have,  if  not  nine,  more  than  one 
life. 

“I  just  want  to  thank  everyone,”  Davis,  a 
genial  native  of  Muncie,  Ind.,  said  during  a 
visit  to  The  Sun-Times.  “Garfield’s  still  in  the 
infant  stage,  and  I’m  still  in  my  formative 
period,  and  this  has  been  a  big  boost.” 

Actually,  Davis  has  been  cartooning  since 
1969,  when  he  left  an  ad  agency  to  apprentice 
to  fellow  Muncian  Tom  Ryan,  the  pen  behind 


the  cartoon  “Tumbleweeds”  (which  also 
appears  in  The  Sun-Times).  A  year  later, 
Davis  began  drawing  his  own  strip,  based  on 
a  character  whom  he  had  christened  Gnorm 
Gnat. 

Five  years  later,  Davis  finally  accepted  the 
biting  reality  about  Gnorm,  as  rendered  by 
an  ^itor  who  had  seen  the  strip:  “The 
artwork’s  good.  The  gags  are  great.  But 
bugs? 

SQUISHING  GNORM  into  oblivion,  Davis 
began  thinking  about  another  strip.  He  had 
grown  up  on  a  farm  with  some  25  cats,  so  he 
figured  he  would  try  representing  the  feline 
side  of  things. 

But  the  Garfield  you  see  wasn’t  the 
Garfield  he  initially  created.  “It  was  origi¬ 
nally  called  ‘Jon,’  with  the  cartoonist  Jon 
overshadowing  Garfield,**  Davis  explained. 
“But  as  soon  as  1  drew  the  strip,  Garfield  had 
the  stronger  personality.  He  was  more 
opinionated  and  had  the  better  lines.” 

Davis  also  had  some  commercial  reason¬ 
ing  behind  his  thinking. 

“Nobody  was  doing  a  cat  strip  in  syndica¬ 
tion.  I  looked  at  the  popularity  of  Rivets, 
Belvedere,  Marmaduke  and,  of  course.  Snoo¬ 
py,  and  I  figured,  if  the  market  could  support 
that  many  dogs,  the  cat  people  deserved 
equal  time. 

“So  I  spoke  to  Tom  Ryan,  and  he  said,  *Go 
with  it!’  ” 

BUT  “GOING  with  it”  meant  breaking  into 
the  tough  business  of  cartoon  syndication. 
“Syndicates  get  thousands  of  submissions 
from  cartoonists,”  Davis  explained.  “Each 
major  one  will  pick  up  two  or  so,  and  only  one 
of  them  will  last  five  years.” 

He  was  lucky.  In  September  1977,  the 
people  at  United  Feature  Syndicate  ex¬ 
pressed  interest  in  Garfield.  They  asked  him 
to  add  a  few  things,  cat  stripes,  for  example. 
He  did,  and  in  June  of  this  year,  Garfield 
found  a  home.  Currently,  he  has  his  catbox  in 
some  65  papers. 

But  why  is  Garfield  popular? 

Davis  demurs. 
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“I  wish  there  was  a  formula.  I  think  if  a 
cartoonist  ever  tried  to  intellectualize  the 
components  of  a  good  gag,  he’d  never  write 
one  again. 

“Al  Capp  told  me  that  there  were  two 
elements  to  become  a  good  cartoonist.  It 
helps  to  have  been  dropped  on  your  head  as  a 
small  child  and  to  have  no  ability,  desire  or 
talent  to  do  anything  useful  in  life.” 

Then  he  offers  some  suggestions. 

“Garfield  is  fat,  cynical  and  generally 
endearing.  I  made  him  a  cat  because  people 
would  be  less  tolerant  of  those  qualities  in  a 
human. 

“I  try  to  figure  out  what  a  cat  would  think  if 
it  were  translatable  into  English.  And  he  will 
on  occasion  do  things  that  a  cat  physically 
can’t,  but  would  if  he  could.” 

GARFIELD  IS  definitely  a  comic  charac¬ 
ter,  Davis  says.  “There’s  enough  social  or 
political  conunent  in  the  rest  of  the  paper  to 
hold  everybody.  The  message  is  pure  enter¬ 
tainment:  that  life  isn’t  so  bad  anyway  and 
that  people  will  smile  if  they  don’t  laugh. 

“And  I  don’t  ‘write  down.’  I’ve  read 
surveys  that  show  that  comic  readers  are  of 
above-average  intelligence.” 

As  mentioned  before,  Davis  is  touched  by 
Garfield’s  return  to  Chicago.  “Everything,” 
he  added,  “has  worked  out  so  much  better 
than  if  Tlie  Sun-Times  hadn’t  dropped  the 
strip.  I  just  hope  I  can  keep  them  enter¬ 
tained.” 

But  what  does  Garfield  think  about  all  this? 

“He  expected  it,”  Davis  translated.  “Since 
he’s  so  cynical,  he  expected  that  it  would  take 
a  long  time  for  people  to  like  him.  He  has  a 
certain  texture  to  his  personality,  and  it  takes 
people  a  little  longer  to  get  to  like  him.” 

Davis  is  prepared  to  give  the  audience  a 
good,  long  chance  to  get  to  like  his  creation. 
Each  day  before  drawing,  he  retreats  into  his 
basement,  lies  down  on  a  sofa  and  imagines 
scenes  for  Garfield  to  experience.  Only  one 
thing  is  odd.  All  the  cats  in  Jim  Davis’  life  are 
in  his  mind.  There  are  no  real-life  tabbies  in 
his  house. 

Jim  Davis’  wife  is  allergic  to  them. 


For  information  and  rates  on  “Garfield”  call  Don  LaSpaluto 
at  (212)  557-2330. 
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Some  recent  controversial  news  published  in  the  Patriot. 


“First  to  go,  last  to  know” 
But  not  at  Fort  Stewart 


By  SFC  Frank  Madison 

The  /-(fit  Stewart  (Ga.)  Patriot  enjoys 
a  distinction  among  military  newspapers 
— it's  actually  read  by  its  soldier  audi¬ 
ence.  It's  read  to  such  an  extent,  in  fact, 
other  Army  newspapers  try  to  discover 
the  secret  of  its  success. 

To  Patriot  staffers,  however,  the 
reasons  are  readily  apparent:  a  com¬ 
manding  general  with  an  enlightened 
view  of  the  soldier's  right  to  know  and 
a  public  affairs  officer  who  wants  the 
newspaper  to  deal  with  real  world  issues 
and  problems. 

In  the  past  few  months,  the  Patriot  has 
headlined  stories  dealing  with  homosex¬ 
ualism.  the  unbelievably  abject  poverty 
of  a  small,  black  settlement  located  near 
Fort  Stewart,  pregnant  women  in  the 
Army,  women  in  combat,  the  almost 
dangerous  inadequacies  of  the  post's 
hospital  and  on  a  lighter  note,  disco 
dancing. 

None  of  these  topics  would  normally 
be  addressed  in  more  run-of-the-mill 
Army  newspapers,  yet  Patriot  readers 


(SFC  Frank  Madison  is  a  staff  con¬ 
tributor  to  the  Patriot.  This  summer  he 
passed  the  20-year  mark.  “I  can  retire 
from  the  service  any  time  I  choose,  but 
because  there  is  a  great  deal  of  job 
satisfaction  involved  here,  I  plan  to 
remain  in  the  Army  for  at  least  a  little 
while  longer.  The  same  feeling  is  con¬ 
sistent  throughout  our  office,"  Sergeant 
.Madison  told  E&P  in  a  letter  accompa¬ 
nying  this  report.) 


have  come  to  expect  stories  of  this  na¬ 
ture. 

Anyone  who  has  worked  for  the  typi¬ 
cal  military  newspaper  knows  well 
enough  what  it  is  like  to  be  censored  and 
rewritte.i  into  oblivion.  Not  for  sound, 
professional  reasons  but  to  shore  up 
reputations.  Even  the  weather  story 
must  avoid  controversy.  That's  why  the 
Army's  unofficial  public  affairs  motto  is. 
appropriately:  “First  to  go.  last  to 
know."  But  not  at  Fort  Stewart! 

A  16-page,  weekly  tabloid,  the  Pa¬ 
triot's  1 1 .000  copies  reach  more  than 
30.000  people. 

A  recent  survey  conducted  by  the 
post's  Comptroller's  office  found  that 
899f  of  the  soldiers,  dependents,  and 
civilian  employees  stationed  at  this 
sprawling,  south  Georgia  military  com¬ 
plex  read  the  Patriot.  The  survey  also 
surfaced  that  it  had  a  credibility  rating  of 
929? . 

Major  Charles  Krohn.  Fort  Stewart's 
public  affairs  officer,  discussed  the  un¬ 
usual  journalistic  freedom  allowed  the 
paper.  "General  Vaught  (Major  General 
James  B..  installation  commander)  has 
never  tried  to  consor  the  Patriot.  Never 
once  has  he  asked  to  see  a  story  before  it 
went  into  print." 

The  major  continued.  "He  has  said 
he's  the  only  person  at  Fort  Stewart  au¬ 
thorized  to  censor  the  paper,  and  since 
he  hasn't,  no  one  else  has  tried  to  get  to 
us  with  a  list  of  do's  and  don'ts." 

General  Vaught  on  several  occasions 
has  stated  directly  to  Patriot  staffers  that 
there  are  no  "taboo"  subjects  on  his 
post. 


Krohn.  before  deciding  to  make  the 
Army  a  career,  worked  for  UPl  in 
Chicago  and  three  Michigan  dailies,  the 
Flint  Joamal,  the  Saftinaw  News,  and 
the  Ann  Arbor  News. 

Even  with  the  general's  backing  and 
active  support,  there  are  still  hardliners 
left  who  do  not  agree  with  the  Patriot's 
freedom.  Most  are  senior  officers. 

Krohn  shrugs  and  states.  “There  are 
people  who  don't  always  agree  with  what 
we  have  to  say.  but  the  general  says  if 
it's  a  fact  and  points  out  a  worthwhile 
lesson,  let’s  tell  as  many  people  as  we 
can. 

"He  just  doesn’t  worry  about  who  gets 
embarrassed,  and  that’s  the  whole  at¬ 
titude  here.  I  will  not  apologize  for  the 
truth.  If  I  did,  Vaught  would  find  some¬ 
body  else  to  be  public  affairs  officer." 

The  Patriot  staff,  mostly  military,  is  a 
mixture  of  seasoned  veterans  of  military 
journalism  and  first  termers.  It’s  the  vet¬ 
erans  who  have  the  greatest  appreciation 
for  the  Patriot. 

One  who  has  had  more  than  20-years 
experience  as  an  Army  newspaper  man 
described  Fort  Stewart  as  a  "sort  of 
Camelot  in  the  swamps"  for  military  writ¬ 
ers.  "For  the  first  time  since  I’ve  been 
in  the  Army  I  really  feel  like  I'm 
working  on  a  newspaper.  I've  worked 
at  places  where  a  story  would  have  to  be 
cleared  four  times  before  it  could 
be  printed.  And  those  were  the  ‘safe' 
stories.” 

Sergeant  First  Class  Richard  Olson, 
the  managing  editor,  is  also  a  20-year 
veteran  of  Army  journalism.  He  states, 
"1  feel  like  my  whole  career  was  just  to 
prepare  me  for  this  job.  There's  no  com¬ 
parison  with  any  other  newspaper  I’ve 
worked  on  or  seen  in  the  Army.” 

The  Patriot's  efforts  have  not  gone  un¬ 
noticed  by  higher  headquarters.  Phil 
(Continued  on  paf>e  32) 
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The  miiade 
on  North  Broad  Street 


It's  the  story  again  of  a  Philadelphia  underdog  fighting 
the  odds  to  greatness.  Only  better — because  this  time 
the  story  is  true. 

This  time  the  underdog  is  a  fighting  newspaper. 

The  story  really  begins  in  1969  with  the  acquisition 
of  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  by  Knight  Newspapers. 

Today,  eight  years  later,  Knight  Newspapers  has  gone 
on  to  become  Knight-Ridder  Newspapers,  Inc.,  one  of 
the  largest  newspaper  organizations  in  the  G.S.  And 
the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  has  become  one  of  the  most 
honored  and  respected  newspapers  in  the  country. 

In  fact,  since  1974,  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  has 
received  more  major  awards  than  any  other  American 
newspaper,  including  four  Pulitzer  Prizes  in  the  last 
four  years. 

The  most  recent  Pulitzer  was  the 
prestigious  1978  Gold  Medal  for  Public 
Service  awarded  for  efforts  by  X  f 

reporters  William  Marimow  and  X  # 

Jonathan  Neumann,  who  led  /  A 
investigative  team  looking  into  /  S 
problems  in  the  Philadelphia  ^  m  'Ay 

Police  Department  M 

A  miracle?  Perhaps.  But  a  M  f  h 

miracle  made  possible  by  hard 
work,  dedication  and  a  dogged  ^ 

commitment  to  excellence.  (^A  4 1 

The  Knight-Ridder 
commitment  to 
excellence.  The  people 

at  each  of  our  32  9  m 
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newspapers  share  It 


Philadelphia  Inquirer « Philadelphia  Daily  News 
Detroit  Free  Press  •Miami  Herald 
St.  Paul  Dispatch  *  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press 
Charlotte  Observer  'Charlotte  News  •  San  Jose 
Mercury  •  San  Jose  News  'Wichita  Eagle  'Wichita 
Beacon  'Akron  Beacon  Journal  'Long  Beach 
Press-Telegram  'Long  Beach  Independent 
Lexington  Herald  •  Lexington  Leader  'Gary 
Post-Tribune  'Duluth  News-Tribune  'Duluth 
Herald  'Macon Telegraph  'Macon  News 
Columbus  Enquirer  'Columbus  Ledger 
Pasadena  Star-News  'Tallahassee  Democrat 
Grand  Forks  Herald  •  Journal  of  Commerce 
Bradenton  Herald  '  Boulder  Daily  Camera 
Aberdeen  American  News  •  Boca  Raton  News 


i  Knight-Ridder  Newspapers 
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Dycrir  Type  29  Plates  give 
1^:;  ':  :j great 


US  consistent,  high  quality 
looking  paper,day  after  dayl' 

“We  can  make  plates  quickly  and 
easily,  and  the  non-polluting  processing 
system  is  also  important.” 

William  W.  Glasmann,  Jr. 

Production  Manager 
The  Ogden  Standard-Examiner 
Ogden,  Utah 

When  the  Standard- Examiner 
started  looking  around  for  a  new 
direct  printing  system,  only  DuPont’s 
DYCRIL*  Type  29  Direct  Printing 
Plates  met  all  their  criteria: 

•  Quality  reproduction 

•  Ease  and  speed  of  processing 

•  Minimal  makeovers 

•  Reliability  on  press 

•  No  pollution  problem 

With  DYCRIL  photopolymer 
printing  plates,  halftone  dots  and 
rules  are  faithfully  reproduced,  assur¬ 
ing  excellent  printing  quality.  You 
also  have  the  option  of  using  DuPont 
plate  processing  systems,  or  other 
high-production  universal  photopoly¬ 
mer  processors. 

In  copy  and  negative  prepara¬ 
tion  or  on  press,  DuPont  people. 

Printing  Products 


US  PAT  aTM 


products,  and  systems  can  help  you 
produce  the  highest  printing  quality 
efficiently  and  economically.  Our 
established  nationwide  distribution 
system  includes  regional  warehouses 
and  local  dealers,  to  assure  fast,  effi¬ 
cient  delivery  anywhere  in  the  country. 

Do  what  Mr.  Glasmann  did. 
Arrange  to  see  a  demonstration  of 
DYCRIL  photopolymer  plates.  Call 
your  nearest  DuPont  Photo  Products 
Sales  Office. 

Or  write  DuPont  Company, 
Room  36809,  Wilmington,  DE  19898. 

•DYCRIL  is  DuPont's  registered  trademark  for  its  photopolymer 
printing  plates. 


API  to  expand  classroom  space 


November  6  was  a  day  the  American 
Press  Institute  saluted  the  past  on  the 
one  hand  and.  on  the  other,  announced 
necessary  building  expansion  plans  for 
the  future. 

After  a  morning  meeting  of  the  API 
Board.  Chairman  Howard  H.  Hays.  Jr. 
announced  approval  of  plans  to  expand 
the  present  2.^.(KK)  square  feet  of  space  in 
the  four-year  old  building  by  13,000  addi¬ 
tional  square  feet.  This  would  come  in  an 
addition  to  the  north  end  of  the  present 
structure,  which  was  deemed  ample  for  a 
long  time  to  come  when  the  API  moved 
to  Reston.  Va.  in  1974  after  almost  three 
decades  on  the  campus  of  Columbia 
University  in  New  York. 

The  new  addition,  expected  to  be 
completed  in  early  I9S0,  will  enable  the 
API  to  conduct  two  seminars  at  the  same 
time.  Current  demands  to  attend  semi¬ 
nars  exceed  API  capacity,  although 
seminars  are  all  held  in  all  possible 
weeks  of  the  year  except  for  August  and 
part  of  July. 

Since  API  moved  to  Reston.  annual 
seminar  attendance  has  been  in  a  con¬ 
tinuous  upswing — .‘i52  in  1974-75;  644  in 
1975-76;  710  in  1976-77;  and  753  in 
1977-78.  Twenty-three  seminars  are 
scheduled  in  the  current  1978-79 
series. 

“We  don't  like  to  turn  people  away." 
chairman  Hays  said.  “We  don't  like  to 
ask  them  to  wait.  We  applaud  the  pub¬ 
lisher  who  is  seeking  mi>re  training  for 
his  staff." 

The  two-story  addition  planned  will 
include  such  things  as  a  conference  room 
for  seminars,  small  clinic  rooms,  offices 
and  a  mechanical  equipment  room. 

After  the  board  meeting.  Hays  and 
former  chairman  James  H.  Ottaway 
climaxed  a  luncheon  by  presenting  cer¬ 
tificates  of  appreciation  to  the  22  of  sev¬ 
eral  hundred  API  discussion  leaders 
who.  in  the  33  years  of  the  API's  exis¬ 
tence  have  appeared  25  or  more  times  as 
seminar  discussion  leaders. 

As  Walter  Kvcrett.  former  API  direc¬ 
tor,  expressed  it.  “These  discussion 


leaders  are  the  bottom  line  of  the  API 
operation.” 

Current  director  Malcolm  F.  Maellette 
declared,  “It  would  be  difficult  to  find  22 
persons  who  have  contributed  more  to 
the  improved  quality  of  newspapers  than 
the  22  persons  we  are  honoring  here  to¬ 
day." 

J.  Montgomery  Curtis,  early  API  di¬ 
rector,  who  is  now  a  vicepresident  of 
Knight-Ridder  Newspapers,  described 
how  API  officials  select  discussion  lead¬ 
ers. 

Here  are  the  keys;  (I)  How  successful 
has  a  possible  discussion  leader  been  in 
the  area  in  which  he  would  lead  discus¬ 
sions?  (2)  Does  the  prospect  come  from  a 
newspaper  respected  for  integrity,  com¬ 
munity  responsibility,  professional  ex¬ 
pertise.  and  success  in  quality  and  prof¬ 
its?  (3)  Is  the  prospect  articulate  enough 
to  stimulate  discussion?  (4)  Will  they 
undertake  the  long  and  tedious  prepara¬ 
tion  needed  to  lead  a  seminar  discussion? 
(5)  Will  the  prospect  leaven  wisdom  with 
wit  and  have  a  gix>d  time?  and  (6)  Is  the 
prospect  dedicated  to  the  improvement 
of  newspapers? 

API  managing  director  Frank  Quine 
had  a  lighter  view.  One  discussion  leader 
for  a  circulation  seminar,  he  claimed, 
was  chosen  because  he  had  done  a  great 
job  as  a  newspaper  delivery  boy  and  a 
discussion  leader  for  a  sports  seminar 
was  picked  because  of  the  way  he  could 
palm  a  baseball. 

Responding  for  the  discussion  leaders. 
Vincent  .S.  Jones,  retired  executive  vice- 
president  of  the  Frank  E.  Gannett  Foun¬ 
dation,  declared,  “Every  discussion 
leader  cherishes  the  memory  of  having 
had  a  part  in  the  finest  thing  that  has 
happened  to  journalism  in  our  time.” 

Discussion  leaders  honored,  along 
with  the  number  of  times  they  have  led 
seminars,  were: 

FTImund  C.  Arnold.  193;  Robert  D.  De 
Piante.  91;  F-.  Douglas  Hamilton.  81; 
Don  Carter.  70;  Ronald  A.  White.  67; 
Hariy  Lee  Waddell,  57;  Virgil  Fassio, 
48;  Charles  J.  Young.  46;  Edward  E. 


Bennett,  42;  Vincent  S.  Jones,  41;  John 
L.  Dougherty,  41;  James  J.  Doyle,  39;  1. 
William  Hill,  32;  C.A.  (Pete)  McKnight, 
31;  Robert  N.  Brown,  31;  Norman  E. 
Isaacs,  27;  John  Strohmeyer,  27;  Willard 
C.  Worcester,  27;  Clarence  Dead  (de¬ 
ceased),  26;  Marj  Heyduck  (deceased), 
26;  Eugene  McGuckin  (deceased),  25; 
and  Hal  B.  Neitzel,  25. 

Army  paper 

(Continued  from  pane  28) 

Nesbitt,  whose  Job  it  is  to  critique  Army 
newspapers  from  all  over  the  world  for 
the  Department  of  Army's  Chief  of  Pub¬ 
lic  Affairs,  has  called  the  Patriot  a  trend 
setter. 

He  states,  “It  is  completely  command 
supported,  without  manipulation,  prop¬ 
agandizing  or  censorship.  General 
Vaught  .  .  .  realizes  the  value  of  frank 
and  honest  communications  with  sol¬ 
diers. 

“A  year  ago,  the  Patriot  and  the  Fort 
Hiiuchiicu  Scout  were  the  only  two 
newspapers  in  Army  journalism  to  abide 
strictly  by  the  principle  of  the  free  flow 
of  information.  Because  of  this,  other 
Army  newspapers  have  taken  the  cue." 

The  paper's  readers,  taking  their  cue 
from  the  staff,  don't  hesitate  to  voice 
their  opinions  through  letters  to  the 
editor  and  man  on  the  street  interviews. 

Some  of  these  letters  to  the  editor  have 
called  individual  writers  everything  from 
“Godless  sinners  going  straight  to  hell," 
to  absolutely  the  best  thing  to  happen  to 
the  Army  since  George  Patton.  An  edito¬ 
rial  on  ERA  brought  in  so  many  letters, 
both  pro  and  con,  the  editor  finally  had 
to  plead  for  mercy  and  ask  for  a  halt. 

The  writer  who  described  Fort  Stewart 
as  a  “Camelot  in  the  swamps,”  ex¬ 
pressed  an  apprehension.  He  stated,  “I 
called  it  Camelot  for  more  than  one  rea¬ 
son.  1  know  it  can't  last.  We're  a  mobile 
society  in  the  Army,  people  come  and 
people  go. 

“I  know  that  sooner  or  later.  General 
Vaught’s  going  to  move  on.  I  know 
Major  Krohn  is  going  to  move  on.  The 
people  who  replace  them  may  be  more 
traditional,  and  after  Camelot,  who  could 
go  back  to  the  Army?” 

“We  have  one  hope.  Maybe  Phil  Nes¬ 
bitt  and  the  guys  up  at  Department  of 
Army  will  he  able  to  convince  the  com¬ 
manders  that  this  is  the  way  a  post  news¬ 
paper  should  be  run." 

Editor  buys  paper 

The  Tunica  (Miss.)  Times-Democrat , 
once  edited  by  Turner  Catledge,  who 
later  went  on  to  become  editor  of  the 
New  York  Times,  has  been  sold  to  Bill 
Crawford  by  Mrs.  Paul  E.  Phillips. 
Crawford  was  editor  of  the  Charleston 
(Miss.)  Sun-Sentinel. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  November  18, 1978 
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Our  Harris  845 
presses  have  put 
us  out  front  in  the 
insert  business!' 


Bud  Penrose,  Executive  V.P.-Plant  Operations 
South  Shore  Publishing  Inc. 

North  Scituate,  Mass. 

“We’re  one  of  the  biggest  offset 
printers  of  newspaper  inserts  in  the 
country.  With  runs  ranging  from  100,000 
up  to  6  million! 

"To  give  us  a  competitive  edge,  we 
wanted  the  kind  of  press  that  would  print 
faster  and  better  than  anything  else  on 
the  market ...  at  a  good  price. 

“And  after  considerable  comparison 
shopping,  we  found  the  Harris  N-845 
met  these  requirements  better  than  any 
other  press. 

“It  produces  an  8-page  or  1 6-page 
insert  at  the  rate  of  45,000  pph,  and  we 
could  rev  it  up  to  go  even  faster  if  we 
wanted  to.  We  knew  going  in  that  the 
quality  would  be  excellent.  Our  Harris 
presses  can  print  almost  as  good  on 
newsprint  as  most  other  presses  print  on 
coated  stocks  with  heatset. 

“Finally,  I  can’t  say  enough  good  things 
about  the  super  service  Harris  gives  us. 
Quick  delivery  and  great  follow  through.’’ 

Make  your  own  comparison  before  you 
buy  your  next  press.  We  think  you,  too, 
will  find  Harris  meets  your  requirements 
better  than  anything  else. 


Harris  Corporation,  Web  Press  Divi¬ 
sion,  Mechanic  Street,  Westerly,  Rhode 
Island  02891. 


COMMUNICATIONS  AND 
INFORMATION  HANDUNG 


The  AFL-CIO  Executive  Council  agrees  with 
President  Carter's  conclusion  that  inflation  is  the 
nation's  No.  1  problem;  supports  his  determination 
that  prompt,  remedial  action  must  be  taken;  and 
concurs  in  his  contention  that  austerity  must  be 
shared  equally  by  all  Americans. 

Time  and  time  again  we  have  pointed  out  that 
the  American  worker  and  particularly  those  living  on 
fixed-income  retirement  benefits  are  the  chief  vic¬ 
tims  of  inflation. 

The  last  few  years,  the  sad  but  incontrovertible 
fact  is,  the  real  income  of  working  people  has  been 
reduced  and  each  additional  week  brings  additional 
distress  to  America's  working  families  and  retirees. 

'Inequitable  and  Unfair' 

So  it  is  with  reluctance  that  we  find  the  pro¬ 
gram  devised  by  the  President's  economic  advisers 
to  be  inequitable  and  unfair. 

It  proposes  budgetary  cuts  which  could  increase 
unemployment.  It  threatens  continuation  of  regula¬ 
tory  actions  designed  to  protect  workers,  the  envi¬ 
ronment  and  the  economy. 

It  does  not  protect  consumers  from  runaway 
price  increases  for  the  four  necessities  of  life — food, 
energy,  housing  and  medical  care — the  areas  where 
inflation  hits  hardest. 

The  program  excludes,  for  all  practical  purposes, 
all  sources  of  income,  except  wages. 

The  price  guideline  is  so  flexible  as  to  be  non¬ 
existent  and  is  without  effective  enforcement.  It  al¬ 
lows  those  who  raised  prices  the  most  in  the  past 
two  years  to  profit  further  from  that  conduct. 

The  wage  controls  are  inflexible  and  not  volun¬ 
tary,  and  will  be  eagerly  enforced  by  every  public 
and  private  employer  in  the  land  and  by  the  IRS, 
and  by  the  threats  of  black-listing  and  official  de¬ 
nunciation. 

The  wage  control  figure  for  federal  workers, 
set  at  IV2  percent  below  the  control  figure  for  all 
other  workers,  is  clearly  discriminatory. 

There  is  no  provision  whatsoever  for  control  of 
profits  or  interest  rates,  now  rapidly  approaching  all- 
time  highs  and  endangering  the  entire  economy  and 
particularly  the  housing  industry. 

Dividends,  capital  gains,  unearned  income  from 
tax  shelters — all  are  completely  free  to  climb  without 
limit.  Commodity  speculators  remain  free  to  drive  up 


the  prices  of  food  and  other  raw  materials.  Banks 
and  other  financial  institutions  remain  free  to  specu¬ 
late  at  will  against  the  American  dollar.  Professional 
fees  are  not  effectively  controlled,  and  there  is  no 
mechanism  for  halting  rapid  increases  in  rents. 

There  is  no  mechanism  for  adjustment  of  in¬ 
equities  caused  by  wage  controls.  The  low-wage 
exemption  of  the  Nixon  Pay  Board,  mandated  by 
Congress,  was  far  more  equitable.  That  figure,  ex¬ 
empting  the  working  poor,  was  $3.50  an  hour.  Using 
the  same  formula  today,  the  low-wage  exemption 
would  be  $5.50  an  hour,  not  the  $4  the  President 
has  decreed. 

The  decision  to  include  all  fringe  benefit  costs 
in  the  wage  control  figure  is  simply  impractical.  Gov¬ 
ernment-mandated  costs  for  pensions,  for  example, 
will  reduce  the  wage  portion  of  the  package  far 
below  the  figure  needed  to  catch  up  with  living  cost 
increases  alone. 

A  'Vague'  Insurance  Plan 

The  so-called  "Real  Wage  Insurance"  is  vague, 
details  are  non-existent  and  the  legislative  route  is 
so  unpredictable  that  we  cannot  honestly  tell  our 
members  that  they  would  have  the  protection  the 
President  promised. 

This  Executive  Council  does  not  determine  the 
collective  bargaining  goals  of  the  affiliated  unions.  In 
the  final  analysis,  the  members  of  the  60,000  public 
and  private  sector  collective  bargaining  units  that 
will  negotiate  contracts  over  the  next  year  must  de¬ 
termine  for  themselves  what  they  need  to  provide 
food,  housing,  energy  and  medical  care  for  their 
families.  In  making  their  decision  they  will  consider 
the  costs  of  all  the  necessities  they  must  provide  for 
their  families  and  the  profitability  of  their  employer. 

When  they  read  of  the  adverse  reaction  to  the 
President's  program  as  reflected  in  the  continued 
devaluation  of  the  dollar  and  observe  the  continued 
rapid  rise  in  the  costs  of  food,  housing  and  medical 
care,  and  the  additional  profits  for  energy  companies 
that  will  follow  adoption  of  the  natural  gas  deregu¬ 
lation  bill,  they  certainly  will  not  feel  confident  that 
others  are  equal  partners  in  austerity. 

4c  ♦  4c 

The  Prospect  of  Recession 

While  the  program  demonstrates  the  President's 
desire  to  address  the  problem  of  inflation,  the  plan 
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his  advisers  have  devised  is  unfair  and  inequitable; 
and  the  end  result  of  their  ill-considered  proposals 
could  well  be  another  recession,  with  mass  unem¬ 
ployment,  which  at  least  one  Administration  spokes¬ 
man  is  already  predicting. 

Since  another  recession,  with  mass  unemploy¬ 
ment  and  widespread  suffering,  is  unthinkable  and 
since  the  President's  economic  advisers  have  so  far 
rebuffed  suggestions  for  changes  to  make  this  third 
anti-inflation  program  more  equitable,  we  now  be¬ 
lieve  the  time  has  come  for  mandatory,  legislated 
economic  controls. 

We  do  not  like  controls.  We  do  not  welcome 
government  operation  of  the  market  place.  But  re¬ 
cession  is  worse;  run-away  inflation  is  worse;  the  dis¬ 
criminatory  application  of  wage  controls  is  worse, 
the  distorting  of  laws  for  purposes  other  than  those 
intended  is  worse;  public  scapegoating  without  due 
process  is  worse. 

'Full  Economic  Controls' 

Therefore  we  urge  the  President  to  draft  a  leg¬ 
islative  program  of  full  economic  controls,  covering 
every  source  of  income — profits,  dividends,  rents, 
interest  rates,  executive  compensation,  professional 
fees,  as  well  as  wages  and  prices. 

It  is  our  belief  that  this  matter  is  of  such  urgency 
that  the  President  should  call  a  special  session  of  the 
Congress  for  the  development  of  a  full  and  fair  con¬ 
trols  program. 

Such  a  program  should  be  detailed — not  a  stand¬ 
by  grant  of  unspecific  authority  to  the  President.  It 
must  be  a  program  that  treats  all  Americans  equally, 
provides  a  prompt  and  proper  mechanism  for  the 
adjustment  of  inequities,  controls  prices  for  every¬ 
thing  and  lasts  only  for  the  duration  of  the  emer¬ 
gency. 

Such  a  full,  legislated  economic  control  pro- 


The  AFL-CIO 
Anti-Inflation 
Statement 

•  We  in  the  AFL-CIO  believe  that  the  view¬ 
point  and  the  program  for  across-the-board 
anti-inflation  controls  expressed  in  the  state¬ 
ment  of  our  Executive  Council  on  October 
31,  1978  will,  in  one  way  or  another,  take 
their  place  in  the  national  dialogue  for  some 
time  to  come. 

•  That's  why  we  think  it's  important  that 
you  have  access  to  the  text  of  the  AFL-CIO 
anti-inflation  position  rather  than  only  to  the 
shorter  summaries  contained  in  the  news 
stories  about  our  statement, 

•  If  you're  interested  in  more  details  .  .  . 
or  the  text  of  our  "background  paper"  on 
the  economic  situation,  or  have  questions 
about  our  economic  program,  feel  free  to 
write  to  the  AFL-CIO  at  the  address  below. 
For  additional  copies  of  this  statement  or  the 
background  paper,  call  202/637-5041.  For 
further  information  or  interpretation,  call 
202/637-5010.  We'll  be  glad  to  respond  to 
your  inquiries. 


gram  has  now  become  the  only  responsible  method 
for  halting  this  inflation. 

Since  we  believe  the  Administration  is  already 
headed  in  the  direction  of  overall  controls  in  piece¬ 
meal  and  ill-designed  stages,  America  might  as  we'' 
do  it  right  and  do  it  now.  That  means  legislative  ac¬ 
tion  must  be  prompt,  the  mechanism  fair  and  effec¬ 
tive  and  the  sacrifice  equal. 

If  those  criteria  are  met  in  a  legislated  controls 
program,  such  a  program  would  have  our  support. 


AFL-CIO 


American  Federation  of  Labor 
&  Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations 

815 16th  Street  N.W. 

Washington,  D.C.  20006 

For 'Background  Paper';  202/637-5041 

For  Information:  202/637-5010 


NQ  THE  TOBACCO  B^RMER  S 


Some  people  want  to  hear  only  one  side  of  an  argument. 

That’s  not  you,  obviously— or  you  wouldn’t  be  reading  this. 

You’ve  heard  the  side  of  the  anti-smokers— that  the  government  is,  in  some 
way,  “supporting”  or  “subsidizing”  the  tobacco  farmer. 

Here  is  the  other  side  of  that  argument.  And  if  you’re  not  a  tobacco  farmer, 
you’ll  probably  be  surprised,  maybe  even  pleased,  to  hear  it. 

Because  the  truth  is  the  other  way  around:  It’s  the  tobacco  farmer  who’s 
supporting  the  government. 

There  is  a  government  program  called  the  tobacco  price  support  program.  It 
began  in  1933,  and  for  the  past  45  years  it  has  been  the  single  most  successKil  farm 
program  the  government  has  ever  had.  It  costs  next  to  nothing,  and  it  pays  enormous 
dividends  to  all  taxpayers. 

The  heart  of  it  is  a  simple  businesslike  arrangement.  The  government  offers  the 
tobacco  farmer  what  he  needs:  a  guaranteed  price  for  his  crop.  If  commercial  buyers 
do  not  meet  this  price,  the  farmer  receives  a  government  loan  and  surrenders  his 
crop.  And  the  government  gets,  in  return,  what  the  government  needs:  the  farmer’s 
agreement  not  to  plant  any  more  than  the  government  tells  him  he  can. 

The  government’s  interest,  and  the  taxpayer’s,  is  in  preventing  economic 
chaos.  Without  the  weapon  of  the  loan  agreement,  the  goveniment  would  be 
powerless  to  limit  the  production  of  tobacco.  The  results  would  be  as  predictable  as 
any  disaster  can  be:  overplanting  of  the  crop  by  big  farmers  with  extra  land  and  by 


UPPORTS  THE  GOVERNMENT 

newcomers,  a  fall  in  the  price  of  tobacco,  a  drop  in  the  income  of  small  farmers  to  the 
point  where  many  would  be  squeezed  off  the  land  and  onto  welfare  rolls,  sharp 
decreases  in  tax  collections  in  the  22  states  that  grow  tobacco,  widespread  disruptions 
in  the  banking  and  commercial  systems  and,  if  you  want  to  follow  the  scenario  out  to 
its  grim  conclusion,  very  likely  a  regional  recession. 

The  value  of  the  progi’am  to  the  government,  and  to  the  taxpayer,  is  thus  very 
great.  And  the  cost  is  unbelievably  low.  Over  the  entire  45  years  of  its  operation,  the 
total  cost  of  the  government  guarantee  has  been  less  than  $P4  million  a  year,  or 
roughly  what  the  government  spends  otherwise  every  79  seconds.  This  is  because  the 
government  has  been  able  to  sell,  at  a  profit,  almost  all  the  tobacco  it  has  taken  as 
loan  collateral. 

From  the  farmer’s  viewpoint,  the  tobacco  support  program  might  as  easily,  and 
more  justly,  be  called  a  government  support  program,  since  it  does  more  to  support 
the  government  than  it  does  to  support  him. 

One  fact  above  all  others  tells  you  the  true  story.  For  all  his  labors  in  planting, 
growing  and  harvesting  his  crop,  the  farmer  receives  $2.3  billion.  And  fi^’om  the 
products  of  his  labor,  the  government  (federal,  state  and  local)  collects  $6  billion  in 
taxes. 

It’s  enough  to  make  even  an  anti-smoker,  at  least  a  faii-minded  one,  agree  that, 
on  balance,  it’s  the  tobacco  farmer  who’s  supporting  the  government.  And  doing  it 

THETOBACCO  INSTITUTE 

1776  K  St.  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006 


Neuharth,  Fuller  head 
SDX  convention  agenda 


“Future  Directions  of  American  Jour¬ 
nalism”  is  the  theme  around  which  this 
year's  Society  of  Professional  Jour¬ 
nalists,  Sigma  Delta  Chi  national  conven¬ 
tion  is  being  built. 

The  convention,  which  opens  this 
week  (Nov.  15)  in  Birmingham, 
Alabama,  will  hear  some  of  the  newspa¬ 
per  industry's  top  names  including  Keith 
Fuller,  president  and  general  manager  of 
the  Associated  Press  and  Allen 
Neuharth,  president  and  chief  executive 
officer  of  Gannett  Co.  Inc.  and  president 
of  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association. 

Fuller  will  deliver  the  keynote  address 
at  a  9  a.m.  session  on  Thursday  (Nov. 
16).  Neuharth  will  speak  on  “Future  Di¬ 
rections  for  American  Newspapers”  at  a 
dinner  session  that  same  night. 

Following  Fuller's  keynote  address,  a 
panel  including  Hubert  Mizell,  sports 
editor,  St.  Petershurf;  Times,  Keith 
Jackson,  ABC-tv  sportscaster  and  Paul 
“Bear”  Bryant,  University  of  Alabama 
athletic  director  and  head  football  coach 
will  discuss  “Future  Directions  of  Sports 
Coverage.” 

New  York  Times  reporter  Myron 
Farber,  who  was  jailed  for  refusing  to 
turn  over  his  notes  in  the  famed  Dr. 
Mario  Jascalevich  murder  case,  will  be 
the  luncheon  speaker  on  Thursday. 

The  “Future  Directions  for  Special 
Coverage  and  Professional  Training” 
will  be  discussed  by  a  panel  Thursday 
afternoon  that  includes:  Sigi  Shapiro,  re¬ 
porter  for  WWDB  radio,  Philadelphia; 
Frank  Quine,  managing  director,  Ameri¬ 
can  l*ress  Institute;  Edmund  Arnold, 
professor,  Virginia  Commonwealth  Uni¬ 
versity;  and  Christine  Ogan,  instructor, 
Indiana  University. 

Shapiro  will  discuss  coverage  of  the 
handicapped,  Quine  will  talk  on  career 
training,  Arnold  will  speak  on  journalism 
education  and  Ogan  will  talk  on  women 
in  news  management. 

A  convention  business  session  and  re¬ 
port  by  SPJ,  SDX  President  Alf 
Goodykoontz,  managing  editor  of  the 
Richmond  (Va.)  News  Leader,  will  be 
held  on  Friday  morning  beginning  at  8:30 
a.m.,  followed  by  election  of  national  of¬ 
ficers. 

Unless  there  are  nominations  from  the 
floor,  the  only  contested  race  will  be  for 
treasurer.  Charles  Novitz,  manager  of 
ABC  News  Syndication  in  New  York 
and  Ron  Willnow,  news  editor  of  the  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch  are  both  seeking 
that  post. 

Presidential  press  secretary  Jody 
Powell  will  address  a  Friday  morning 
session  on  White  House-press  relations 
and  will  answer  questions  from  the  audi¬ 


ence. 

Bob  Schieffer,  White  House  corre¬ 
spondent  for  CBS  News  will  speak  on 
“Future  Directions  of  Broadcast  Jour¬ 
nalism”  at  a  Friday  luncheon. 

A  Friday  afternoon  panel  will  discuss 
“Future  Directions  for  Professional 
Journalism  Organizations.”  Included  on 
that  panel  will  be  Phil  Dessauer,  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Tulsa  (Okla.)  World  and 
president-elect  of  SPJ,  SDX.  Dessauer  is 
expected  to  succeed  Goodykoontz  as  na¬ 
tional  president. 

Others  on  that  panel  will  be:  Ann  Daly 
Tretter,  vicepresident,  Aaron  D. 
Cushman  and  Associates,  and  president 
Women  in  Communications,  Inc.;  Wil¬ 
liam  Hornby,  editor,  Denver  Post  and 
vicepresident  of  the  American  Society 
of  Newspaper  Editors;  Joseph  Shod- 
quist,  managing  editor,  Milwaukee  Jour¬ 
nal  and  president  of  the  Associated  Press 
Managing  Editors;  Mary  Gardner,  pro¬ 
fessor,  Michigan  State  University  and 
president.  Association  for  Education  in 
Journalism;  and  Paul  Davis,  news  direc- 

Sunday  publisher 
faces  arson  charge 

E.  Francis  Mulligan,  who  started  a 
Sunday  paper — Flagstaff  (Ariz.) 
News — in  1975,  goes  on  trial  this  week  to 
face  charges  he  set  fire  to  his  newspaper 
office  in  December,  1976. 

A  Superior  Court  judge  ruled  the  pub¬ 
lisher  has  not  made  a  “diligent”  effort  to 
hire  an  attorney  and,  therefore,  must  go 
on  trial  as  scheduled.  Mulligan's  previ¬ 
ous  attorney  withdrew  from  the  case 
several  months  ago. 

Mulligan,  38,  is  accused  of  arson, 
grand  theft  by  false  pretenses  and  insur¬ 
ance  fraud  for  the  1976  fire  to  the  news¬ 
paper  office. 

Arson  was  believed  by  authorities 
from  the  start  to  be  the  cause  of  the  fire 
which  was  set  in  possibly  as  many  as 
eight  places,  causing  about  $50,()()0  in 
damages.  The  paper's  offices  were  par¬ 
tially  damaged  by  a  fire  in  April,  1976. 

Since  its  founding,  the  News  has  been 
highly  critical  of  the  city  administration 
and  police  over  access  to  records. 

A  year  before  the  fire  took  place,  the 
Flagstaff  Fire  Department  volunteered  to 
serve  as  carrierboys  as  a  thank  you  for 
publishing  firemen  gripes  in  the  News. 

Mulligan's  wife,  Gloria,  is  general 
manager  of  the  News,  which  continued 
to  publish  after  the  fire.  The  paper  is 
printed  by  the  Scottsdale  Daily  FVogress. 
Mulligan  worked  for  the  Flagstaff 
Arizona  Sun,  a  daily,  for  about  15  years 
in  advertising  and  circulation  before 
leaving  to  start  the  News. 


tor,  WClA-tv,  Champaign,  111.  and  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Radio  Television  News  Di¬ 
rectors  Association. 

A  final  panel  at  4  p.m.  on  Friday  (Nov. 
17)  will  discuss  “Future  Directions  for 
FOl  and  Press  Freedom  Issues.”  On  that 
panel  will  be  Jack  Landau,  executive  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Reporters  Committee  for 
Freedom  of  the  Press;  Scott  Aiken,  busi¬ 
ness  finance  editor,  Cincinnati  Enquirer; 
and  Dave  Lieberth,  attorney.  Region  4 
director,  SPJ,  SDX. 

Peter  Jacobi,  professor  of  journalism. 
Northwestern  University,  will  speak  at 
the  Friday  night  dinner.  Receptions  will 
be  held  at  6  p.m.  on  Wednesday  (Nov. 
15),  Thursday  and  Friday. 

A  Saturday  convention  session  will  be 
held  beginning  at  8:30  a.m.  at  which  time 
resolutions  will  be  voted  on  and  Fellows 
and  college  campus  board  representa¬ 
tives  will  be  elected. 

Most  of  the  convention  activities  will 
take  place  in  the  Birmingham  Civic 
Center.  Registrants  will  be  housed  in  the 
Birmingham  Hyatt  House  (across  the 
street  from  the  Civic  Center)  or  in  two 
other  nearby  hotels. 

This  year's  convention  chairman  is 
W.H.  “Bill”  Metz  of  the  Birmingham 
(Ala.)  Post-Herald. 

A  new  weekly  feature  publication 
began  in  Flagstaff  Thursday,  October  26, 
with  the  debut  of  the  Northlander. 

Editor  and  publisher  is  Tom  Keefe. 
Other  staff  members  are  Bill  Jordan,  writ¬ 
er,  and  Jan  Charles,  office  manager. 

The  Northlander  is  published  by  Inde¬ 
pendent  Newspapers,  Inc.,  a  Delaware- 
based  corporation  headed  by  Joe  Smyth, 
president  of  Delaware  State  News  in 
Dover  that  owns  19  newspapers  and  five 
printing  plants  in  four  states. 

The  publication  is  distributed  every 
Thursday  free  in  stores  and  newsracks. 


Houston  area  gets 
another  free  paper 

The  Pasadena  (Tex.)  Citizen  added 
another  of  it's  Communicator’s  to  the 
Houston  area  on  November  2. 

The  Communicators  are  free,  weekly, 
controlled  distribution  newspapers, 
which  are  published  in  5  zones  just  out  of 
the  Citizen  circulation  area. 

The  newest  area,  with  an  initial  dis¬ 
tribution  of  29,000  is  located  just  east  of 
•  Houston  along  Interstate  10,  north  of  the 
Houston  Ship  Channel,  and  is  called  the 
North  Channel  Communicator.  This  dis¬ 
tribution  connects  geographically  with 
1  the  other  zones  located  south  of  the 
i  channel,  and  now  totals  101,300  each 
Thursday. 

^  This  brings  a  total  of  3  dailies  and  13 
;  weekly  newspapers  in  the  Houston- 
based  Communicator  network  owned  by 
Attaway  Investments. 
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GAF'  INTRODUCES 

GAFTYPE'S  PHOTOTYPESETTING  MPER 


Phototypesetting  pa  per, 
designed  for  use  the 
bilizQtion  process,  gives  you 
sharper  characters  that  you  can 
blow  up  a  hundred  times  (like  this 
ampersand)  and  see  less  fuzz  and 
fewer  breaks  than  ever  before. 

How  is  it  done? 

After  years  of  research,  GAP  has  de¬ 
veloped  a  new  emulsion,  providing  greater 
contrast,  whiter  whites,  blacker  blacks  and 
sharper  characters.  You  also  get  consistency  of 
quality  from  roll  to  roll.  As  well  as  an  image  that, 
after  processing,  retains  its  original  density  over  a 
longer  period  of  time. 

The  matte  finish,  besides  reducing  glare,  takes 
pen  or  pencil  notes  beautifully. 

If  you'd  like  a  truly  reliable  source  of  quality  pho¬ 
totypesetting  stabilization  paper,  call  your  local  GAP 
graphic  arts  dealer.  And  while  you're  at  it,  check  out 
our  Gaftype  C  paper.  You'll  find  it  ideal  for  con¬ 
ventional  processing.  We  also  supply  the 
chemistry  for  both  processes. 


Unretcxjched  blowup  from  10  pt.  Tiffany’ 
phototype  set  on  Gaftype S  paper. 


APPOINTED  EDITOR— Watson  S. 
Sims,  now  the  editor  of  the  Battle 
Creek  (Mich.)  Enquirer  and  News,  has 
been  appointed  editor  of  the  New 
Brunswick  (N.J.)  Home  News.  H.  Wesley 
Bogle,  managing  editor  in  charge  of 
administration  at  the  Home  News,  will 
become  the  newspaper's  associate 
editor.  Sims  joined  the  Enquirer  after  3 1 
years  with  Associated  Press.  Bogle 
joined  the  staff  from  editor  of  the 
Metuchen  Recorder,  a  weekly  then 
owned  by  the  Home  News  Publishing 
Co. 


Camkron  Smith  — appointed  executive 
editor  of  Toronto  Clohe  and  Mail. 

♦  *  * 

John  Korobanik  — appointed  news 
editor  the  Canadian  Press's  Edmonton 
bureau. 


Facts  About 
Liquor  Soles  in 
Pennsylvania... 
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The  Nation's 
Fifth  Largest 
Liquor  Market 

We've  got  an  eye-opening  study 
on  the  States  tour  control  divi¬ 
sions  For  your  free  copy  \A/rite  to: 

Mr,  Gerald  Szorek  N.A.M. 
Times  Publishing  Co. 

205  W  12th  St. 

Erie,  Pa.  16501 

Erie  Morning  News 
ERIE  DAILY  TI.MES 

CBrie  STimts-Nciou 

Represented  by  Story  &  Kelly  Smith,  Inc. 


Tom  Cur/.on,  former  managing  editor 
of  Toronto  Star  — named  executive 
editor  and  SiKVb  PKTHbRBRiixib,  former 
Saturday  editor  — named  deputy  manag¬ 
ing  editor. 

^ 

Dinah  ZbiobR,  chief  copy  editor  for 
Commodity  News  Services  Inc.  — pro¬ 
moted  to  news  editor/copy  editor  for  the 
Washington  bureau. 

in  iKi  ^ 

Rosemarie  Maio,  promotion  research 
manager  and  marketing  research  director 
for  Passaic  (N.J.)  Herald-News  — pro¬ 
moted  to  circulation  marketing  director. 
Wii.i.iAM  Monahan,  circulation  manager 
— to  circulation  development  manager; 
Delores  Martin,  secretary  — office  man¬ 
ager,  circulation  department;  and  Fran 
Glantz,  assistant  promotion  manager 
— to  promotion-research  manager. 

♦  *  * 

Frank  Hinchey,  executive  editor  of  the 
Cincinnati  Enquirer' s  Kentucky 
edition — named  sports  editor.  Prior  to 
being  executive  editor,  he  was  assistant 
city  editor,  area  pages  editor  and  copy 
editor. 

♦  *  ♦ 

JosbHH  A.  CcxTo/./o,  former  director  of 
marketing  for  the  Harte-Hanks  San 
Diego  Urban  Newspapers  Group  and 
more  recently  co-publisher  of  the  chain's 
Star-News  papers  in  Chula  Vista,  Impe¬ 
rial  Beach  and  National  City  in  southern 
San  Diego  County — named  publisher 
and  general  manager.  Lowbi.i.  Blanklort 
has  resigned  as  co-publisher  and  editor. 

♦  *  * 

Doi.ph  Cantisano — appointed  director  o 
marketing  for  the  EaiHawn  (N.J.)  Shop¬ 
per  newspapers.  He  was  recently  retail 
advertising  manager  of  the  Passaic 
(N.J.)  Herald  News. 

*  *  ♦ 

Jack  Hahn,  Bristol  (Conn.)  Press  ad¬ 
vertising  executive  for  24  years — retired, 
with  plans  to  continue  association  on  a 
part-time  basis,  directing  advertising  for 
UpCoantry,  monthly  magazine  supple¬ 
ment  appearing  in  the  Press. 


Coverage  of  Court 
assigned  to  two 

With  the  retirement  of  U  Pi's  Charlotte 
Moulton,  the  wire  service  is  fielding 
another  two-woman  team  to  cover  what 
many  consider  the  toughest  beat  in 
town — the  Supreme  Court. 

Cynthia  Mills,  who  assisted  Moulton 
at  the  high  court,  has  been  put  in  charge 
of  UPI's  Supreme  Court  coverage.  As¬ 
sisting  her  will  be  Betsy  Olson,  who  pre¬ 
viously  reported  for  UPI  in  the  Middle 
Atlantic  region  before  leaving  for  a  stint 
with  McGraw  Hill.  Because  of  her  inter¬ 
est  in  legal  reporting,  Olson  rejoined  UPI 
for  the  Supreme  Court  assignment. 
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Newspeople 

JbROMb  H.  KbLi.bY — appointed  editor 
of  News  and  Views,  a  newly-established 
eight-page  tabloid  to  be  published 
monthly  (with  summer  lapse)  for  Ver¬ 
mont  state  employees  by  Gov.  Richard 
SNbi.i.iNo's  administration,  at  state 
capitol,  Montpelier.  Kelley  previously 
wrote  for  the  former  Montpelier  Evening 
Arffus  and  St.  Johnshury  Caledonian 
Record,  in  Vermont;  Benninf>ton  (N.Y.) 

Press:  and  served  as  a  foreign 
correspondent/associate  editor,  McGraw 
Hill  Publishing  Corp.,  New  York. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Herbert  R.  Kingsbury — named  adver¬ 
tising  manager,  Wethersfield  (Conn.) 

Post.  He  was  formerly  on  advertising 
sales  staff,  the  Manchester  (Conn.) 
Joarnal-Inqairer. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Susan  (Shemwei.i.)  Forrest — to  staff 
writer  at  the  Detroit  Free  Press,  from  the 
Fort  Lauderdale  (Fla.)  News. 

in  in  in 

Angelo  CimiT  oand  Kevin  J.  Capballo 
-named  assistant  circulation  directors  for 
Capital  Newspapers,  Albany,  N.Y.  An¬ 
thony  Muscatei.lo  — promoted  to  home 
delivery  manager,  succeeding  Cappallo. 

*  ♦  * 

Paui.  Craig,  an  economist  PH.d  from 
University  of  Virginia,  a  senior  research 
fellow  of  the  Hoover  Institution  at  Stan¬ 
ford  University,  and  recently  chief 
economic  counsel  to  Sen.  Hatch  of  Utah 
— joined  Wall  Street  Journal  as  associate 
editor  of  the  editorial  page. 

♦  *  * 

Neil  Ulman,  bureau  chief  in  Boston 
for  Wall  Street  Journal  — named  foreign 
editor,  succeeding  Bob  Keatley,  who 
was  reassigned  to  editor  of  the  Asian 
Wall  Street  Journal.  Dick  Shaeeer  — to 
replace  Ulman  as  Boston  bureau  chief. 

in  in  in 

Sharon  Broom,  previously  city  editor 
— named  managing  editor  of  the  Chapel 
Hill  (N.C.)  Newspaper,  succeeding  Ladd 
Baucom.  Broom  is  one  of  the  first  women 
in  the  state  to  hold  such  a  position  on  a 
daily  newspaper.  Mark  McDonald, 
former  editor  of  the  weekly  Western 
Wake  Herald,  replaced  Broom  as  city 
editor.  Ron  Morris  was  also  named  to 
replace  Dan  Collins  as  newspaper  sports 
editor. 

New  food  column 

Fish  or  Fowl  is  a  new  column  in  the 
food  section  of  the  Chicaf>o  Sun-Times 
which  appears  on  Thursdays.  It  is  writ¬ 
ten  by  Cynthia  Berland,  Chicago  caterer 
and  cooking  teacher.  The  column  pre¬ 
sents  recipes,  and  hints  on  preparation  of 
fish  and  fowl  dishes. 
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STAFF  PROMOTIONS— The  Seattle  (Wash.)  Post- 
Intelligencer  announced  the  following  promotions: 

—  Thomas  A.  Read,  named  to  a  new  position  of  as¬ 
sistant  managing  editor  for  administration. 

—  Thomas  E.  Sellers,  promoted  to  the  post  of  city 
editor,  replacing  Stephen  Green,  who  resigned. 

—  Hal  Foster,  joined  the  staff  as  assistant  city  editor, 
and  Gil  Bailey,  Pamela  S.  Leven,  and  Bruce  Brown,  have 
become  permanent  members  of  the  P-l  reporting  staff. 

Read,  with  the  P-l  since  1 965,  has  been  a  copy  editor, 
science  writer,  and  most  recently  editorial  production 
coordinator. 

Sellers  has  been  the  P-l  financial  editor  for  the  past  1  1 
months.  He  has  also  served  as  night  city  editor.  His 
previous  experience  included  eight  years  at  the  Chicago 
Daily  News  and  two  years  with  the  Pittsburgh  Post- 
Gazette. 


Clark  W.  Davey,  managing  editor  of 
the  Toronto  Globe  and  Mail  for  15  years 
— joined  the  Vancouver  (B.C.)  Sun  as 
publisher,  succeeding  Stuart  Keate,  re¬ 
tired.  Both  papers  are  owned  by  FP  F\jb- 
lications  Ltd. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Walter  Grikun  -  named  retail  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  Wichita  Falls  (Tex.) 
Times  and  Record  News.  Since  his  re¬ 
tirement  from  the  Air  Force  in  1972, 
Griffin  has  served  the  Times  and  Record 
News  as  manager  of  advertising  ser¬ 
vices,  retail  account  representative  and 
assistant  retail  advertising  manager. 

*  *  ♦ 

Beth  Fallon — named  City  Hall  bureau 
chief  of  the  New  York  Daily  News.  She 
succeeds  Frank  Lombardi,  who  has  been 
appointed  state  legislative  correspon¬ 
dent.  Fallon  joined  the  News  in  1971  as  a 
feature  writer  and  later  covered  politics. 
In  his  news  career,  Lombardi  has  cov¬ 
ered  police  and  politics  reporting  as  well 
as  serving  as  bureau  chief  at  City  Hall. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Glenn  P.  List,  formerly  circulation  di¬ 
rector  for  the  Baltimore  (Md.)  News-. 
American — named  circulation  manager/ 
home  delivery  for  the  Washinf>ton  Star. 
He  replaces  Frank  M.  Ander.son,  who 
became  the  Star’s  circulation  director  on 
October  27. 


in  the  news 


The  following  were  elected  as  officers 
of  Cal  Western  Circulation  Managers’  As¬ 
sociation  for  the  coming  year: 

•  Thomas  Wafer  Jr.,  Torrance  Daily 
Breeze — to  chairman  of  the  board; 

•  Lawrence  Greider,  Offden  Standard 
E.xaminer  — to  president; 

•  Charles  McManis,  Thousand  Oaks 
News-Chronicle  — to  1st  vicepresident; 
Donald  Minor,  2nd  vicepresident;  David 
Ree.se,  3rd  vicepresident;  and  Russell 
Barcroft,  Santa  Barbara  News-Press , 
secretary-treasurer. 

3ic  3ic 

J.  David  Fleming  — named  vicepresi¬ 
dent  for  the  Florida  group  of  Indepen¬ 
dent  Newspapers  Inc.,  headed  by  Joe 
Smyth. 

*  *  * 

Charlotte  Kelly,  public  relations  di¬ 
rector  of  Benton  &  Bowles — ^joined 
Charter  Publishing  Co.  as  vicepresident/ 
communications. 

Hn  Hit 

Richard  McFarland,  bureau  manager 
for  UPl  at  Minneapolis  for  past  three 
years  — appointed  Minnesota  news 
editor,  succeeding  Arnold  Dibble,  re¬ 
tired. 


Beaudoin  Florey 

ART  DIRECTORS — Marc  Beaudoin,  a 
former  senior  group  art  director  for 
Foote,  Cone  &  Belding,  Chicago,  has 
been  named  art  director  at  Madison 
Newspapers,  Inc.,  Madison,  Wisconsin, 
publisher  of  the  morning  and  Sunday 
Wisconsin  State  Journal  and  the  even¬ 
ing  Capital  Times.  Theodore  C.  Florey, 
Jr.,  former  art  director  and  production 
manager  for  Waldbillig  &  Besteman, 
Madison  has  been  named  MNI  assis¬ 
tant  art  director.  Beaudoin's  respon¬ 
sibilities  in  Chicago  included  advertis¬ 
ing  art  direction  for  Cummins  Engine 
Co.,  Hallmark  Cards,  Lanier  Business 
Machines,  Kraft  Packaged  Foods  and 
Speed  Queen. 


Richard  Mellon  Scaiie — elected  to 
the  board  of  directors  of  Panax  Corpora¬ 
tion.  Scaife’s  other  business  interests  in 
the  publishing  field  include  his  current 
positions  as  publisher  and  chairman  of 
the  board  of  the  Tribune  Review  F*ub- 
lishing  Company,  director  of  City  Com¬ 
munications,  Inc.,  publisher  of  Pitts- 
burf’her  Magazine,  and  co-chairman  and 
director  of  Sierra  Publishing  Company. 

Publisher  named 


l.arry  Walker,  circulation  director  of 
Macon  Teleftraph  and  News,  has  been 
named  publisher  of  the  Milledfteville 
(Ga.)  Union  Recorder. 

John  Mixon,  state  circulation  manager, 
was  named  circulation  director  of  the 
Telegraph  and  News. 

Bert  Struby,  president  of  the  Macon 
Telegraph  Publishing  Co.,  announced 
the  appointments. 

Walker,  37,  joined  Knight-Ridder  in 
1972  as  controller  and  chief  financial  of¬ 
ficer  of  the  Macon  papers.  He  will  con¬ 
tinue  as  vicepresident  of  the  publishing 
company. 


Expertise  in  Handling  I 

Media  I 

Ownership  Changes  j| 

(919)  782-3131 

BOX  17127  RALEIGH,  N.C.  27609  . 
23  Yaars  Nation-Wida  Partonol  Sarvica 
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JOHN  w.  McDonough 


Los  Angeles  Times 

"Downtown  Landings",  Feature,  first 


Action  wins  in  Caiifornia 


Eighty-one  press  photographers  from  California  and  Hawaii 
competed  in  the  21st  annual  Forest  Lawn  Press  Photographers 
Contest  with  Los  Angeles  Times,  Valley  News  of  Van  Nuys,  and 
Long  Beach  Independent  Press-Telegram  photographers 
emerging  as  the  three  top  prize-winners. 

John  McDonough  won  the  Sweepstakes  for  "Wipeout"  and  a 
first  in  features  with  "Downtown  Landings"  and  a  third  for 
"Bittersweet  Reunion"  (not  shown).  Bill  Hodge,  Valley  News 
won  first  in  sports  with  "The  Weight-Lifter  Pumping  Iron",  and 
Tom  Shaw,  Independent  Press-Telegram,  won  first  in  spot 
news  with  "Police  Swat  Team." 

Other  top  cash  award  winners  were  in  features,  John  Titchen 
of  the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin,  and  Rick  McCarthy,  San  Diego 
Union. 


Other  winners  whose  photos  are  not  shown  were:  Bill 
Varie,  Los  Angeles  Times,  4th  in  sports;  Jim  Edwards,  River¬ 
side  Press-Enterprise,  second  in  spot  news  and  John  Rosen- 
field.  Valley  News,  a  fourth  in  spot  news. 

All  prize-winning  photos  and  many  of  55  runners-up  will  be 
seen  in  a  traveling  exhibition  throughout  Southern  California. 
Last  year  the  show  attracted  more  than  a  million  visitors. 

The  contest  is  sponsored  by  Forest  Lawn  Memorial-Park  in 
cooperation  with  California  Press  Photographers  Association, 
Region  10  of  the  National  Press  Photographers  Association, 
and  the  Los  Angeles  Press  Photographers  Association. 

Judg  es  this  year  were  Wayne  Kelly,  director  of  photo¬ 
journalism,  California  State  University,  Long  Beach;  Paul 
Bailey,  photo  editor  for  NBC-TV,  and  Charles  Poalillo,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  Vanguard  Photography,  Los  Angeles. 


GREG  SCHNEIDER 

San  Bernardino  Sun  Telegram 
"Aoto  Thefts/Reading  Their  Rights' 
Spot  News,  third 


TOM  SHAW 

Long  Beach  Independent  Press-Telegram 
"Police  Swat  Team* 

Spot  news,  first 

RICH  McCarthy 

San  Diego  Union 

"Trash  Bird",  Feotures,  fourth 

BILL  HODGE 

Valley  News,  Van  Nuys 

"The  Weight  Lifter  Pumping  Iron",  Sports,  first 


LARRY  SHARKEY 
Los  Angeles  Times 
"Right  On",  Sports,  third 
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AP  to  exchange  news 
with  Tunisian  agency 


NEWS  EXCHANGE — Mahmound  Triki,  third  from  left,  president  and  managing 
director  of  Tunis  Afrique  Presse,  and  Robert  H.  Johnson,  special  assistant  to  the 
president  of  The  Associated  Press,  complete  a  news  exchange  agreement  between 
the  Tunisian  national  agency  and  the  AP.  Witnesses  to  the  agreement  were  Claude 
E.  Erbsen,  a  deputy  director  of  AP  World  Services,  left,  and  Asma  Ben  Hamid,  New 
York  correspondent  of  TAP.  The  agreement  between  the  two  agencies  was  signed 
in  conjunction  with  the  opening  of  TAP's  New  York  Bureau,  based  at  the  United 

Nations. 


The  Associated  Press  and  Tunis  Af¬ 
rique  Presse,  the  Tunisian  national  news 
agency,  completed  an  agreement  on  Oc¬ 
tober  3 1  for  news  exchange  between  the 
two  agencies. 

The  agreement  provides  for  distribu¬ 
tion  by  TAP  within  Tunisia  of  the  AP's 
international  report  and  for  the  AP  to 
have  access  to  TAP's  domestic  report  for 
international  distribution. 

The  two  reports  will  be  exchanged  in 
French  between  the  Paris  and  Tunis  of¬ 
fices  of  the  news  agencies. 

The  agreement  also  provides  for  an  AP 
training  program  for  Tunisian  journalists. 

Tunisia  has  been  a  leader  in  the  Third 
World  movement  for  wider  distribution 
of  news  of  the  emerging  nations  and  of 
diversification  of  news  sources  within 
the  emerging  nations. 

The  agreement  was  reached  after  more 
than  two  years  of  discussion  between 
executives  of  the  two  agencies.  It  coin¬ 
cided  with  the  opening  of  a  TAP  bureau 
in  New  York  at  the  United  Nations. 

The  agencies  drew  close  to  agreement 
when  Robert  H.  Johnson,  special  assis¬ 
tant  to  the  president  of  the  AP,  visited 
Tunisia  in  September.  Johnson  and 
Mahmoud  Triki,  president  and  managing 
editor  of  TAP,  met  at  that  time. 

“At  the  outset  of  our  meeting  in 
Tunis,”  Johnson  said,  “Mr.  Triki 
suggested  that  we  conduct  our  discus¬ 
sion  as  news  executives  interested  in  free 
flow  of  information  rather  than  with  re¬ 
ference  to  the  ideological  debate  now 


going  on  in  UNESCO.  That  is  what  we 
did. 

“We  soon  agreed  that  the  aspirations 
of  journalists  in  a  sophisticated  nation 
like  Tunisia  and  those  of  United  States 
journalists  coincide.  Both  of  us  agreed 
that  people  of  all  countries  want  to  have 
a  clear,  accurate  picture  of  each  other 
and  of  the  rest  of  the  world — and  the  way 
to  achieve  that  is  with  an  unimpeded 
flow  of  accurate  information.  Tunisia  has 
long  fought  for  broader  coverage  of  the 
Third  World  along  such  lines. 

“With  that  foundation,  we  agreed  to 
work  out  a  formal  exchange  agreement 
when  Mr.  Triki  visited  New  York.” 

Keith  Fuller,  president  of  the  AP,  said: 
“Exchange  of  news  among  the  peoples 
of  the  world  is  vitally  important  to  their 
growth  and  safety  from  both  economic 
and  governmental  oppression.  The  AP 
was  founded  in  that  cause  and  this  formal 
link  with  our  colleagues  in  Tunisia  is 
another  step  along  the  path  charted  in  the 
beginning.” 

The  AP  has  offered  similar  exchange 
agreements  as  professional  training  help 
to  other  emerging  nations.  Ghana, 
Nigeria  and  Indonesia  are  among  those 
that  have  had  trainees  at  AP  in  recent 
months. 

Wallace  named 

Dave  Wallace  has  been  named  promo¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  Macon  (Ga.)  Tele¬ 
graph  and  the  Macon  News.  He  has  been 
art  services  director  • 


Foreign  news 
coverage  in  U.S. 
to  be  checked 

By  Henry  Lee 

Foreign  news  coverage  in  the  United 
States  will  be  monitored  by  three  univer¬ 
sities  during  two  weeks  in  early  1979. 
Part  of  a  United  Nations  Educational. 
Scientific,  and  Cultural  Organization 
(UNESCO)  effort  to  placate  Third  World 
complaints  of  big  power  news  domina¬ 
tion,  images  of  foreign  countries  will  be 
measured. 

Dominated  by  Soviet  Russia,  previous 
UNESCO  involvement  in  world  news 
has  promoted  government  controls  of 
domestic  and  foreign  news.  Russia  has 
diverted  attention  from  its  own 
government-controlled  international 
news  agency  by  supporting  Third  World 
complaints  of  the  largely  North-South 
world  news  flow. 

The  University  of  North  Carolina/ 
Chapel  Hill  Journalism  School  (UNC)  is 
the  responsible  U.S.  institution  for 
studying  this  problem,  according  to  Dr. 
Robert  L.  Stevenson,  UNC  international 
communications  expert.  He  said  jour¬ 
nalism  schools  at  Indiana  and  Syracuse 
universities  will  also  participate  along 
with  a  yet  unannounced  institution. 

He  added  that  this  project  is  being 
coordinated  by  the  International  Associ¬ 
ation  for  Mass  Communications  Re¬ 
search  (lAMCR)  for  UNESCO.  The 
U.S.  report  along  with  others  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  figure  in  what  UNESCO  bills 
as  a  “New  International  Order  of  Infor¬ 
mation." 

Stevenson  sees  this  idea  related  to  a 
new  world  economic  order  demanded  by 
Third  World  nations.  This  idea  reflects 
the  center-periphery  theory  of  Dr.  Paul 
Plebisch,  Argentine  economist  and  ex- 
United  Nations  official.  He  claimed  poor 
nations  on  the  periphery  of  the  world 
economic  order  could  not  develop  be¬ 
cause  of  controls  held  by  industrialized 
powers  in  the  center. 

Other  participants  in  the  foreign  news 
study  are  Australia,  Austria, 
Bangladesh,  Finland,  East  Germany, 
West  Germany,  India,  Iran,  Lebanon, 
Malasia,  Netherlands.  Norway,  Poland, 
Rumania,  and  Venezuela.  Russia  has 
verbally  agreed  to  participate  in  this 
project,  part  of  a  movement  in  which  it 
has  otherwise  taken  a  lead. 

All  this  is  seen  by  Stevenson  and 
others  as  perhaps  reshaping  the  flow  of 
world  news.  “Content  analysis  of  west¬ 
ern  news  reporting  might  well  confirm 
many  Third  World  complaints,”  he  ob¬ 
served.  “And  an  objective  content 
analysis  of  world  news  in  the  Soviet 
Union  could  be  particularly  embarrassing 
(Continued  on  page  46) 
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Japanese  editors  question  iow  use 
of  foreign  news  in  U.S.  newspapers 


The  Japanese  editors  wanted  to  know 
why  American  papirs  carry  so  little  na¬ 
tional  and  international  news.  The 
American  editors  asked  whether 
Japanese  papers  leave  investigative 
journalism  to  magazines  and  free¬ 
lancers. 

The  exchange  of  questions  was  part  of 
the  final  stop  in  an  exchange  of  editors 
between  America  and  Japan,  sponsored 
by  the  American  Committee,  Interna¬ 
tional  Press  Institute,  and  the  Nihon 
Shinhnn  Kyokai  (Japan  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  &  Editors  Association).  The  ex¬ 
change  sent  10  editors  from  each  country 
across  the  Pacific  for  a  three-week  tour 
of  the  host  nation,  from  .September  9  to 
29. 

The  Japanese  group  was  composed 
primarily  of  chief  news  editors,  none  of 
whom  had  been  to  America  before. 

The  Japanese  journalists'  tour  of 
America  included  stops  in  Washington. 
New  York,  Boston,  Milwaukee,  Hous¬ 
ton,  an  Apache  Indian  reservation  in 
Arizona,  San  Francisco,  and  a  final  two 
days  in  Honolulu,  where  they  met  the 
returning  American  delegation  at  the 
East- West  Center  to  compare  notes. 

Hiroshi  Inoue,  acting  chief  news  editor 
of  the  Asahi  Shinhnn,  admitted  that  he 
had  given  up  reading  American  papers 
halfway  through  the  tour,  because  there 
was  so  little  national  and  international 
news  in  them.  George  Favre,  editorial 
page  editor  of  the  Providence  Jonnud, 
replied  that  because  the  U.S.  is  insulated 
by  two  oceans  and  has  never  been  in¬ 
vaded,  Americans  tend  to  be  unaware  of 
the  importance  of  foreign  events. 

In  their  question  about  Japanese  edito¬ 
rials,  the  Americans  cited  the  comments 
of  an  editor  at  the  Hiroshima  Shinhnn. 
who  told  them  his  paper  had  not  taken  an 
editorial  stand  on  nuclear  power  plants 
because  it  was  waiting  for  a  consensus  to 
develop  among  the  people  in  that  prefec¬ 
ture.  When  asked,  however,  if  editorial 
policy  followed  public  opinion,  he  em- 
phaticdlly  said  it  lead,  rather  than  fol¬ 
lowed. 

Masakuni  Hashimoto.  Washington- 
based  representative  of  the  Nihon  .Shin- 
bun  Kyokai,  said  Japanese  editorials 
tend  to  be  vague  rather  than  specific,  but 
blamed  that  on  the  inherent  nature  of  the 
Japanese  language.  He  claimed  that  dif¬ 
ferences  in  readership  were  responsible 
for  the  differences  in  American  and 
Japanese  editorials.  American  papers' 
circulations  are  quite  limited  numerically 
and  geographically,  he  noted.  This  al¬ 
lows  them  to  be  very  specific  in  their 
editorial  stands.  The  Japanese  large  na¬ 
tional  papers,  with  their  much  broader 
circulation,  cannot  be  as  specific  in  their 
positions. 


Group  leader  Kiyoaki  Ishizaki,  chief 
news  editor  of  the  Yominri  Shinhnn,  said 
it  may  be  true  that  papers  with  large  cir¬ 
culations  only  say  what  their  readers 
want  to  hear  editorially.  Despite  this 
stress  on  forming  national  consensus, 
rather  than  molding  national  opinion,  he 


stressed.  “We  do  express  opinions,  .  .  . 
and  our  columnists  may  disagree." 
Moreover,  he  noted,  news  pages  are  fair 
in  their  coverage. 

Earlier  in  the  discussion,  Ralph  Be- 
rens,  chief  of  the  foreign  copy  desk  at  the 
New  York  Times,  had  commented  on  the 
frequent  use  of  the  word  “consensus” 
during  the  Americans'  tourof  Japan.  “At 
first,  I  thought  it  was  just  used  in  connec- 
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Editors  question 

(Continued  from  page  45) 

tion  with  the  LDP  (Liberal-Democratic 
Party)  and  its  factions,”  he  said.  But 
later,  he  noted,  “It  came  across  as  a 
national  feeling — nothing  gets  done  until 
consensus  is  reached,”  adding  “the  role 
of  newspapers  in  this  is  enormous.” 

George  Chaplin,  editor-in-chief  of  the 
Honolulu  Advertiser  and  one  of  the  hosts 
of  the  final  sessions,  raised  the  question 
of  investigative  reporting,  pointing  out 
that  Japanese  newspapers  had  been  con¬ 
spicuously  hesitant  to  enter  that  realm  of 
journalism.  Magazines  and  even  free¬ 
lancers  had  been  the  first  to  break  such 
stories  as  Minamata  disease,  Lockheed 
payoffs,  and  the  Tanaka  scandals. 

Kyodo  News  Service’s  Akira 
Nakajima  again  cited  large  circulation  as 
a  defense.  Because  of  their  mass  audi¬ 
ence,  Japan's  national  newspapers  can¬ 
not  print  stories  based  on  rumors  without 
facts,  he  explained.  It  must  be  a  “clearly 
indictable”  offense  before  a  paper  will 
run  an  expose,  he  said.  He  added  that 
reporters  sometimes  “know  of  these 
things,  but  can’t  act  without  proof.” 

In  spite  of  these  strict  story  guidelines, 
papers  in  Japan  have  been  accused  of 
what  he  called  “newspaper  violence,” 
although  no  one,  he  claimed,  ever 
charged  magazines  with  “magazine  vio¬ 
lence.”  Dallas  Higbee,  executive  editor 
of  the  Charleston  Gazette,  observed  that 
Japan’s  newspapers  are  ’’much  more  re¬ 
sponsible  than  the  magazines.” 

Hashimoto  gave  two  more  reasons 
why  investigative  journalism  is  weaker  in 
Japan  than  in  America.  In  the  U.S..  he 
observed,  leaks  in  government  are  com¬ 
mon  and  “whistle-blowers”  are  gener¬ 
ally  applauded.  But  within  Japanese 
government  and  corporations,  he  said, 
“There  is  a  much  stronger  feeling  of 
‘protect  the  group’.” 

Hashimoto  also  commented  that 
Japanese  political  reporters  occasionally 
become  too  intimate  with  politicians  in 
power,  in  their  desire  to  have  better  ac¬ 
cess  to  the  news.  This  weakens  their  crit¬ 
ical  voice,  which  is  compensated  for  by 
increased  criticism  from  the  city  desk. 
He  then  reminded  the  American  jour¬ 
nalists  that  Watergate  was  uncovered  by 
city  desk  reporters,  rather  than  the 
White  House  press  corps. 

Tatsuichi  Morooka,  assistant  chief 
news  editor  at  the  Mainichi  Shinhun, 
told  group  leader  James  Treece  that 
he  had  been  shocked  to  find  how  many 
Americans  thought  Japanese  were  rich. 
His  informal  research  had  shown  that 
salaries  are  higher,  housing  costs  lower, 
and  vacations  longer  in  America  than  in 
Japan.  Japan  may  be  prosperous,  but 
that  doesn’t  mean  Japanese  are  rich,  he 
cautioned. 

Ishizaki  noted  that  the  newspapers  the 
46 


group  visited  (Washington  Post,  Wall 
Street  Journal,  Milwaukee  Journal, 
Walworth  Times,  and  Houston  Post)  all 
had  clean,  new  offices,  quite  unlike  the 
messy  newspaper  offices  he  was  used  to. 

Norichika  Yoshino,  chief  news  editor 
of  the  Saga  Shinbun,  explained  that  by  a 
play  on  words,  the  Japanese  translation 
for  U.S.A.  can  mean  either  “United 
States  of  America”  or  “United  People  of 
America.” 


He  said  he  had  seen  an  America  of 
“different  races  and  peoples  (who)  sup¬ 
port  the  country  and  government  to¬ 
gether.”  He  had  felt  “confused,  but  flat¬ 
tered”  when  he  was  asked  directions  by 
strangers  several  times,  “even  though  I 
can’t  speak  English.”  And  he  was  “sur¬ 
prised”  by  the  differences  among  the 
states  he  visited — from  striking  geo¬ 
graphic  differences  to  varied  cigarette 
taxes. 


Foreign  news  check 

(Continued  from  page  44) 

to.  that  country.  Some  new  world  news 
structure  might  be  inevitable.” 

The  study  by  American  universities 
will  probably  involve  the  New  York 
Times,  New  York  Daily  News,  Los 
Angeles  Times,  and  regional  newspapers 
in  the  South  and  Midwest,  Stevenson  re¬ 
ported.  Columbia  Broadcasting  Com¬ 
pany  will  be  monitored  because  it  is  the 
only  network  with  microfilm  of  news¬ 
casts  available. 

UNC  has  designed  a  10-page  draft  cod¬ 
ing  schedule  that  is  expected  to  disclose 
the  character  and  content  of  news  con¬ 
veying  images  of  foreign  countries. 
Stevenson  said  Dr.  Richard  R.  Cole, 
Donald  L.  Shaw,  graduate  research  as¬ 
sistants,  and  work-study  students  would 
join  him  in  the  research  at  UNC. 

This  study  developed  from  a  series  of 
UNESCO  conferences.  Those  at 
Bogota,  Quito,  and  San  Jose  declared 
governments  are  responsible  for  world 
news  reported  in  their  jurisdictions,  big 
power  transnational  news  agencies  retain 
colonial  spheres  of  influence  (Agence 
France-Presse,  Reuters,  AP-UPl,  and 
Tass),  and  a  need  exists  for  government 
news  controls  and  agencies  in  Third 
World  countries. 

The  concept  of  “developmental  jour¬ 
nalism”  thus  unfolded,  according  to 
Leonard  R.  Sussman,  in  “Mass  News 
Media  and  the  Third  World  Challenge,” 
(Washington:  Georgetown  Center  for 
Strategic  and  International  Studies, 
1977),  “Economic  development  is  essen¬ 
tial  to  progress — in  some  countries,  the 
survival — of  peoples  and  nations,”  he 
wrote,  explaining  Third  World  thinking. 
“Modem  societies  cannot  be  mobilized 
for  economic  development  without  gear¬ 
ing  mass  communications  media  to  .  .  . 
industrialization.  Therefore,  the  domes¬ 
tic  news  media  must  be  controlled  by  the 
government  .  .  .” 

The  “right  to  be  informed”  was  intro¬ 
duced  as  a  new  concept.  This  involved 
“access  and  participation”  in  the  media, 
and  regional  news  agencies  were  pro¬ 
posed  to  promote  developmental  jour¬ 
nalism  and  government-controlled  news 
agencies. 


Spurred  by  Russia,  UNESCO  became 
bolder  at  Nairobi  in  1976.  “We  can  now 
speak  of  a  new  order  in  communica¬ 
tions,”  Director  General  Amadou- 
Mahtar  M’Bow  announced. 

The  Nairobi  meeting  setup  a  “Com¬ 
mission  on  Communications  (to  see)  how 
transnational  news  agencies  presently  ef¬ 
fect  and  can  support  economic  develop¬ 
ment  in  the  Third  World.”  This  commis¬ 
sion  will  also  probe  the  technology, 
sociology,  and  the  flow  of  news. 

A  so-called  world  press  pool  gained  in¬ 
creasing  attention  at  Nairobi.  Its  pro¬ 
posed  constitution  requires  participating 
nations  to  circulate  “all  material  each 
makes  available  to  the  pool.”  A  “com¬ 
parable  news  service”  could  perform 
this  relay  in  a  member-state  if  no  gov¬ 
ernment  news  agency  existed. 

Such  international  agreement  would 
have  apparently  been  approved  at 
Nairobi  without  approval  of  a  Tunisian 
resolution.  This  gave  Western  nations, 
who  had  withdrawn  from  the  Nairobi 
conference,  time  to  counter  Russian 
moves  and  placate  Third  World  grie¬ 
vances.  Moderate  black  African  nations 
appeared  ready  to  temper  with  com¬ 
promises  the  Western-Third  World  con¬ 
frontation. 

Some  7  variables  are  contained  in  the 
quantitative  research  project,  designed 
by  UNC.  Among  these  are  position,  type 
of  item,  source,  length,  type  of  event  or 
report,  location,  relations  between  states 
(conflict  or  cooperation),  topics,  main 
actor,  and  themes  and  references. 

A  range  of  answers  are  numerically 
coded  under  each  variable  with  a  box  for 
the  correct  number  of  numbers.  Under 
position,  for  example,  are:  “1  Lead,  2 
Other  outside  page,  3  Other.”  Topics, 
ranging  from  diplomatic  to  ecology,  oc¬ 
cupy  three  pages  of  the  “draft  coding 
schedule.”  Another  key  variable, 
themes  and  references,  covers  one  and  a 
half  pages  and  about  any  conceivable 
subject  matter. 

Stevenson  expects  to  complete  this 
study  report  by  late  summer  and  forward 
it  to  lAMCR’s  president.  Dr.  James  D. 
Holloran,  University  of  Leicester, 
Leicester,  England.  His  association  will 
assemble  reports  from  all  participating 
countries  and  prepare  a  final  report  for 
UNESCO. 
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Newsbriefs 


Priority  rating  urged 

Senator  Richard  S.  Schweiker  (R-Pa.)  last  week  (Nov.  2) 
announced  he  has  urged  the  Department  of  Energy  to  recon¬ 
sider  a  plan  under  which  newspapers  would  be  denied  a 
priority  rating  under  its  contingency  gasoline  rationing  plan. 

Under  the  Energy  Policy  and  Conservation  Act  of  1974, 
the  Department  was  directed  to  formulate  the  contingency 
plan  for  use  in  case  of  an  emergency,  possibly  a  major  oil 
embargo. 

As  part  of  that  plan,  the  Department  published  in  the 
hederal  Ref^ister  proposed  regulations  that  included  priority 
ratings  in  case  of  rationing  for  certain  gasoline  users.  News 
gathering  and  distribution,  however,  were  excluded  from  a 
priority  category. 

“Failure  to  make  provision  for  keeping  the  people  in¬ 
formed  during  an  energy  emergency  is  a  serious  omission,” 
Schweiker  told  the  Department  of  Energy. 

He  cited  the  case  of  the  Massachusetts  snow  emergency 
last  winter,  when  exceptions  to  the  prohibition  on  road  travel 
were  granted  to  newspaper  delivery  vehicles.  Schweiker  also 
pointed  out  that,  during  World  War  11,  newspaper  distribu¬ 
tion  was  given  priority  status. 


>|c  * 

Libel  suit  settled 

A  $20  million  libel  suit  against  the  Torrance  (Calif.)  Daily 
Breeze  by  an  Inglewood  councilman  and  a  former  council¬ 
man  has  been  settled  out  of  court,  with  the  plaintiffs  agreeing 
to  pay  the  newspaper  $1  to  drop  a  countersuit. 

The  suit  was  filed  in  March,  1976  by  Councilman  Richard 
Mansfield  and  ex -councilman  Robert  Letteau.  The  com¬ 
plaint  involved  a  story  about  a  fund-raising  cocktail  party 
held  by  the  pair  in  December,  1975. 

The  Daily  Breeze  filed  a  countersuit  based  on  allegations 
made  by  Mansfield  and  Lettau  during  a  press  conference  to 
announce  the  court  action. 

Publisher  Hubert  L.  Kaltenbach  and  Leo  Wolinsky. 
former  Breeze  staff  writer  named  in  the  original  suit,  also 
have  agreed  to  the  settlement,  the  Breeze  announced. 

The  stipulated  settlement  states:  “Plaintiffs  hereby 
acknowledge  that  defendants,  individually  and  collectively, 
exercised  reasonable  investigating,  reporting  and  publishing 
practices  and  procedures  in  the  development  and  publication 
of  subject  articles.” 

Both  parties  agreed  that  they  have  failed  to  discover  any 
significant  evidence  which  supports  allegations  that  any  ill 
will  or  malice  was  involved. 

As  a  result,  the  plaintiffs  in  the  original  suit  (Mansfield  and 
Letteau)  will  pay  damages  of  $1  to  the  defendants  in  consid¬ 
eration  of  dismissal  of  the  countersuit,  the  Breeze  reported. 

*  * 

Cowles  to  abandon  plan 

Cowles  Communications  Inc.  announced  that  its  board 
had  decided  to  abandon  the  proposed  plan  of  liquidation  and 
dissolution  adopted  last  January. 

M.C.  Whatmore,  the  company's  chairman,  said  the 
change  in  plans  had  been  promoted  by  new  circumstances 
regarding  tax  rulings  and  the  company’s  WESH-tv  license 
renewal  proceeding. 

The  board  also  declared  an  increase  in  the  quarterly  divi¬ 
dend  to  IIV2  cents  a  share  from  20  cents.  It  is  payable  Jan.  5, 
1979,  to  shareholders  of  record  Dec.  8,  1978 
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Why  am  I  excited  about 
Murdoch  News  Features? 

Within  a  matter  of  months  we’ve  shown  that 
this  new  syndicate  is  innovative. 


I’m  Howard  Brooks. 

It’ll  be  my  pleasure  to  bring  editors  some  of 
the  most  exciting  new  comics  and  columns 
that  the  syndicate  business  has  introduced 
in  many  years. 

We’ve  quickiy  found  out  that  the  existing 
syndicates  don’t  have  a  corner  on  the  talent 
market. 

We’re  already  breaking  new  ground  and 
based  on  the  outstanding  writers  and  artists 
we’ll  be  introducing,  there’s  no  end  in  sight. 


When  you  think  of  syndication,  think  of  US. 


Murdoch  News  Features,  Inc. 


730  THIRD  AVE.,  NEW  YORK,  N.Y.  10017 
Telephone:  (212)  557-5537 
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Oakland  Tribune 

{Continued  from  pufte  16) 


begun  sending  the  Tribune  information 
concerning  their  organizations  and 
people  in  the  community  “doing  worth¬ 
while  things.” 

East  Bay  People  appears  in  the  Life¬ 
style  section  of  the  Tribune.  The  paper 
also  runs  a  section  called  simply  East 
Bay  which  is  devoted  entirely  to  subur¬ 
ban  news  in  Alameda  and  Contra  Coasta 
Counties.  The  East  Bay  section  enables 
Dickey  to  eliminate  zoned  editions  and 
allows  more  flexible  deadlines  by  cutting 
down  on  press  stops  for  plate  changes.  In 
all,  the  Tribune  puts  out  four  sections 
daily:  Section  One  for  major  local  news 
as  well  as  state,  national,  and  interna¬ 
tional  coverage.  East  Bay,  Lifestyle,  and 
Sports  and  Business.  To  keep  stories 
concise,  Dickey  has  minimized  Jumps  in 
the  Tribune  and  usually  continues  only 
one  story  per  section.  The  newspaper 
publishes  four  editions  daily  with  the 
first  hitting  the  stands  by  six  A.M.  and 
the  last  at  four  P.M. 

The  Oakland  Tribune  also  got  a 
facelift.  Dickey  changed  the  typeface 
from  Spartan  Bold  which  has  serifs  to 
Century  Schoolbook,  a  sans  serif  type. 
He  did  away  with  kickers  and  decks  in 
the  headlines,  and  the  result  was  a  much 
cleaner  appearing  copy.  The  Tribune  has 
switched  to  cold  type,  but  still  prints 
with  a  letterpress  and  does  not  have 
color  capacity.  The  paper  has  no  plans  as 
yet  to  add  color  or  go  offset,  but  Dickey 
hopes  that  once  the  merger  with  Gannett 
is  completed  those  changes  will  be  made. 

The  thrust  of  all  Dickey’s  efforts  is  to 
make  the  Tribune  what  he  called  a 
“people  paper.”  To  emphasize  this  goal, 
he  has  been  running  in-house  ads  en¬ 
couraging  his  readers  to  call  him  directly 
every  Tuesday  afternoon  and  tell  him 
their  ideas  and  suggestions  for  the  paper. 
Dickey  stated  that  answering  his  phone 
personally  gives  him  an  effective  way  to 
combat  the  notion  of  press  elitism  which 
he  believes  exists  in  the  public’s  mind. 

“We’re  sending  the  public  a  message. 
'We’re  interested  in  you’  ”  he  said.  “We 
have  one  obligation  that  surpasses  all 
others,  and  that’s  to  the  guy  who  plucks 
down  two  dimes  thinking  he’s  buying  a 
little  bit  of  the  truth.” 

The  Tribune  staged  its  promotional 
campaign  to  gain  readers  in  September 
and  October.  With  kids  returning  to 
school  and  people  back  from  vacations, 
those  two  months  are  traditionally  a  time 
for  new  beginnings  and  usually  see  an 
upswing  in  the  economy. 

To  kick  off  the  promotional  effort  the 
Tribune  ran  a  full  page  advertisement  on 
page  two  telling  readers  of  its  editorial 
innovations  and  continued  running  in- 
house  ads  throughout  the  campaign.  The 
paper  enlisted  the  services  of  Foote, 


Cone,  &  Belding,  a  national  advertising 
agency,  and  promoted  extensively  in  all 
media:  radio,  television,  billboards,  and 
public  transportation  placards. 

“We’re  on  your  side!”  became  the 
Tribune’s  new  slogan  because  the  state¬ 
ment  affirmed  the  paper’s  dedication  to 
serving  its  readers  and  that  it  was  the 
major  metropolitan  daily  on  their  side  of 
the  bay. 

The  Tribune  kept  its  advertisers  well 
informed  of  developments  during  the 
promotional  campaign.  The  paper  sent 
complimentary  copies  of  the  edition  car¬ 
rying  its  page  two  in-house  ad  to  all  of  its 
major  accounts.  Fred  Wetton,  the 
Tribune’s  advertising  director,  had  his 
sales  people  hand  deliver  glossy  repro¬ 
ductions  of  that  same  ad  to  each  of  the 
paper’s  retail  and  national  advertisers. 

All  that  hard  work  at  the  Tribune  has 
produced  the  desired  results. 

“Our  circulation  is  up  about  1,500 
from  a  year  ago,”  Dickey  said  of  his 
paper  which  has  a  total  circulation 
around  160,000.  “In  and  of  itself,  1,500  is 
not  a  great  figure,  but  it  indicates  the 
arrest  of  a  decline.  The  toughest  thing  to 
do  is  stop  running  downhill.” 

Advertising  for  1978  has  also  been 
running  well  ahead  of  last  year  with  the 
most  significant  gains  being  in  classified 
lineage.  According  to  Wetton,  the 
greatest  increase  in  advertising  occurred 
during  the  last  few  months  when  the 
Tribune’s  many  changes  began  appear¬ 
ing. 

“October  was  our  biggest  month  in 
classifieds  in  four  or  five  years,”  Wetton 
reported. 

The  coming  merger  with  Gannett  has 
Dickey  looking  forward  to  even  more 
changes  at  the  Tribune.  Since  Knight 
Bidder  owns  the  San  Jose  Mercury- 
News  where  he  had  previously  worked, 
Dickey  is  no  stranger  to  large  newspaper 
chains  and  has  no  fears  of  losing  his 


editorial  independence.  In  fact,  he  be¬ 
lieves  that  being  part  of  a  newspaper 
chain  helped  make  possible  the 
Tribune’s  resurgence. 

“Newspaper  chains  are  the  best  thing 
that  ever  happened  to  American  jour¬ 
nalism,”  Dickey  stated.  “A  chain  can 
pull  together  the  financial  and  ethical 
muscle  to  be  able  to  afford  and  ap¬ 
preciate  good  journalism.” 

For  those  publishers  and  editors  think¬ 
ing  of  overhauling  their  own  newspapers, 
publisher  Strong  summed  up  his  experi¬ 
ences  at  the  Tribune.  “1  haven’t  worked 
this  hard  in  twenty  years,  but  I’m  having 
a  lot  of  fun.” 

Weekly  publisher 
sues  daily  in  R.l. 

A  group  of  Rhode  Island  weekly 
newspapers  have  filed  suit  in  U.S.  Dis¬ 
trict  Court,  Providence,  charging  the 
Providence  Journal  Co.,  publisher  of  the 
morning-afternoon  Journal-Bulletin  with 
monopoly  in  violation  of  federal  anti¬ 
trust  laws. 

The  action  by  Southern  Rhode  Island 
Publications  and  Beacon  Press  Corp. 
(papers  include  the  Warwick  Beacon, 
published  twice  weekly,  and  the  Coven¬ 
try  Townsman  and  the  Cranston  Today, 
both  weeklies)  contends  that  zoned  ad¬ 
vertising,  offered  by  the  Providence 
dailies,  has  been  implemented  to  hinder 
advertising  competition,  and  that  the 
Providence  Journal  Co.  subsidiary,  the 
Providence  Gravure  Co.,  has  been  offer¬ 
ing  pre-printed  sections  for  advertisers  at 
rates  “which  made  it  economically  un¬ 
feasible  for  businesses  to  have  them 
printed  by  commercial  printers.” 

In  addition  to  damages/court  costs,  the 
plaintiffs  are  seeking  a  ban  on  Provi¬ 
dence  Journal  Co.  zoned  advertising  and 
Providence  Gravure  Co.  pre-printed  ad 
service  at  reduced  rates. 


EVERTTHIN©  but  the  kitchen  SIMK. 
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House  report 
hits  Korea’s 
press  policies 

A  Congressional  committee  has  spelled 
out  details  of  a  decade-long  campaign 
by  the  Republic  of  Korea  to  change  its 
media  image  both  at  home  and  in  the 
United  States  with  an  assist  from  the  Ko¬ 
rean  CIA. 

In  a  447-page  report  on  Seoul’s 
multi-mill ion-dollar  influence-buying 
schemes,  a  House  International  Rela¬ 
tions  subcommittee  devotes  some  space 
to  painting  a  picutre  of  tight  censorship 
in  Korea  and  multiple  efforts  to  woo  the 
U.S.  media  with  free  trips. 

Without  naming  names,  the  subcom¬ 
mittee  spoke  of  a  columnist  who  ac¬ 
cepted  a  trip  to  Seoul ,  met  with  President 
Park  Chung  Hee  and  received  briefings 
on  the  current  political  and  military  situ¬ 
ation  in  the  ROK.  “The  subcommittee 
was  aware,”  the  report  added,  “that 
other  U.S.  media  personnel  had  also 
been  offered  and  had  accepted  trips." 

The  subcommittee  said  it  did  not  in¬ 
tend  to  imply  that  any  correspondent 
was  improperly  influenced.  “It  is  of  the 
opinion,  however,”  the  report  went  on, 
“that  acceptance  of  Government- 
sponsored  trips  to  South  Korea  makes  it 
difficult  to  maintain  the  type  of  relation¬ 
ship  required  for  objective  reporting.” 

One  former  high-ranking  ROK  consu¬ 
lar  official,  according  to  the  report,  told 
the  subcommittee  that  President  Park’s 
son-in-law  who  was  Korean  ambassador 
to  the  United  Nations,  directed  consular 
officials  to  contact  representatives  of  the 
U.S.  Media  and  offer  them  trips  to 
Korea,  all  expenses  paid. 

While  trying  to  entice  members  of  the 
media  in  the  U.S.  to  accept  favors  from 
the  ROK,  the  report  charged,  the  ROK 
was  giving  a  hard  time  to  American  cor¬ 
respondents  trying  to  report  from  Korea. 

“A  survey  of  U.S.  correspondents 
working  in  Korea,  done  for  the  subcom¬ 
mittee  by  the  Congressional  Research 
Service,  revealed  clearly  that  they  were 
hampered  by  the  Korean  government  in 
the  course  of  news-gathering  in  Korea,” 
the  subcommittee  reported.  “Persons 
with  whom  they  wanted  to  speak  were 
harassed  and  intimidated.”  The  survey 
also  showed  some  correspondents  were 
denied  ROK  government  assistance 
while  reporting. 

A  prominent  correspondent  inter¬ 
viewed  by  the  subcommittee  staff  cor¬ 
roborated  this  information,  the  report 
said.  He  was  identified  in  a  footnote  as 
Richard  Halloran  of  the  New  York 
Times. 

Speaking  of  the  “multifaceted”  ROK 
efforts  to  influence  U.S.  news  reporting 
in  Korea,  the  report  referred  to  intimida¬ 
tion  and  expulsion  of  U.S.  correspon- 
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dents  from  Korea  as  well  as  editing  and 
outright  censorship  of  Voice  of  America 
broadcasts  and  U.S.  news  publications 
available  in  Korea. 

Emergency  measures  of  1974,  the  sub¬ 
committee  reported,  were  designed  in 
part  to  hamper  foreign  media  from  re¬ 
porting  objectively  from  Korea. 

Intensifying  its  efforts  to  control 
foreign  media,  the  government  drafted  a 
“blacklist”  of  undesirable  foreigners, 
principally  correspondents,  who  were  to 
be  denied  new  visas  and  the  visas  of 
others  were  cancelled.  Still  others,  the 
report  added,  would  be  allowed  into  the 
ROK  but  would  be  watched  carefully. 

A  week  after  the  list  was  compiled, 
Elizabeth  Pond  of  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor  found  her  visa  cancelled.  Public¬ 
ity  about  the  blacklist  in  the  Japenese 
media  kept  other  visas  from  being  af¬ 


fected  until  February,  1978,  when  Joh 
Saar,  an  Austrian  writing  for  the  Wash- 
infiton  Post,  was  denied  a  visa  for  the 
ROK. 

Reviewing  other  laws  enacted  by  the 
ROK  which  hampered  foreign  corre¬ 
spondents,  the  subcommittee  recalled 
that  in  1975,  Korean  law  was  amended  to 
make  it  a  crime  punishable  by  up  to 
seven  years  imprisonment  for  a  Korean 
citizen  to  say  anything  which  might  harm 
the  welfare  of  or  defame  the  ROK  while 
abroad  or  to  any  foreigner  in  Korea.  The 
subcommittee  pointed  out  that  because 
most  U.S.  news  organizations  relied  on 
stringers  who  were  Korean  citizens, 
“these  repressive  measures  seriously 
hampered  news  gathering”. 

The  report  said  Korean  censorship 
seems  to  have  abated  somewhat  in  mid- 
1977. 


EXCEPTIONAL  OFFERING— NEW,  NEVER  USED 

HHHIT  ROGKWEU-fiOSS 
RIETMMIFFSET  PRESS 

TO  BE  SOLD  IN  TWO  5-UNIT,  1-FOLDER  LOTS 

SALE  DATE;  Tues.  Dec.  12  at  1:00  PM 

INSPECTION:  By  appointment  through  the  Auctioneer, 
Tues.,  Nov.  28th  thru  Sale  Date,  Mon. 
thru  Fri.  only,  from  9:30  A.M.  to  3:30  PM. 

BY  ORDER  OF  THE  SECURED  PARTY  IN  POSSESSION. 

ON  LOCATION  AT 

Central  Rigging  &  Construction 
Warehouse 

252  Depot  Road,  Milford,  Conn. 

WIRE. 

for  Top  Dollor  Ktohiohon 

INDUSTRIAL  PLANTS  CORPORATION 

Amonco't  fofomott  AUCTIONEEfTS 

211  E.43rd  St..  New  York.  N.Y.  10017  (212)661-2550 
SKOKIE.  ILL.  —  TOLEDO.  OHIO—  HULL.  ENGLAND 
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Reporter’s  card  file 
turned  into  source  book 


By  Carla  Rupp 

The  Warlocks  Motorcycle  club  hated 
his  guts.  They  wanted  to  break  his  body. 
He  had  already  been  beaten  up  once  by 
three  gang  members.  And  his  investiga¬ 
tive  partner  Tom  Masland  was  hos¬ 
pitalized. 

Rod  Nordland,  reporter  for  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer,  was  facing 
“pretty  harrowing"  circumstances.  But 
he  was  not  about  to  give  up  on  his  big 
year-long  project  on  motorcyle  gangs  for 
the  Inquirer.  The  bodies  of  several  teen¬ 
age  girls  involved  with  the  gangs  had 
been  found,  and  Nordland  wanted  to 
piece  it  all  together. 

“I  was  forced  to  move  out  into  the 
country  to  get  away  from  these  guys,  and 
Tom  and  1  had  to  surround  ourselves 
with  bodyguards,  especially  during  court 
appearances  while  we  were  testifying 
against  the  three  bikers  we  had 
fingered,"  said  Nordland.  Only  one  of 
their  three  attackers  was  ever  convicted. 

It  was  at  this  country  “get-away” 
house  that  Nordland  realized,  rather  in¬ 
nocently,  that  as  an  investigative  report¬ 
er  he  had  accumulated  enough  names 
and  numbers  on  where  to  get  information 
that  it  would  practically  fill  up  a  book. 

What  gave  him  the  impetus  for  his 
just-published  book  Names  and  Num¬ 
bers:  A  Journalist’s  Guide  to  the  Most 
Needed  Information  Sources  and  Con¬ 
tacts  (560  pages,  John  Wiley  &  Sons,  605 
Third  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10016, 
$24.95),  was  the  February  1977  newspa¬ 
per  strike  at  the  Inquirer. 

“I  had  a  lot  of  free  time  during  those 
three  or  four  weeks  of  the  strike  and  did 
some  sample  test  mailings  to  journalism 
groups  and  government  agencies.  Out  of 
several  thousand  sent  vjut,  1  got  a  50% 
response  on  the  first  and  a  followup  mail¬ 
ing  brought  the  total  to  80%.  I  knew  there 
was  a  demand  for  the  book.” 

Nordland  converted  his  house  he  es¬ 
caped  to  in  order  to  elude  the  Warlocks 
motorcycle  gang  into  a  “regular  cottage 
industry.” 

With  the  $10,000  advance  he  got  from 
John  Wiley  and  another  $10,000  he 
plunked  in,  Nordland  employed  a  house¬ 
ful  of  researchers,  including  his  former 
wife  Carole  Ann  Jacobs,  who  is  listed  as 
the  chief  researcher  of  Names  and  Num¬ 
bers.  Another  researcher  was  Curtis  T. 
Reeve,  a  journalist  in-between  jobs  who 
is  now  with  the  Philadelphia  Journal. 
Cathy  Landis,  a  housewife  and  former 
legal  secretary,  answered  Nordland’s  ad 
in  the  Town  &  Country,  a  local  Green 
Lane,  Pa.,  paper.  Dusty  Harding,  who 
had  worked  for  a  printing  company 
started  as  a  typist  for  Nordland  and 
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worked  his  way  up  to  researcher. 

“My  house  was  turned  into  a  regular 
mailing  house,  with  six  paid  and  unpaid 
researchers.  1  put  in  extra  telephones. 
The  calls  to  collect  additional  sources, 
the  computerizing,  plus  the  mailing  costs 
were  my  biggest  expense.”  Friends  and 
relatives  all  contributed  time. 

Pam  Byers,  of  John  Wiley,  said  the 
first  printing  of  Names  and  Numbers, 
officially  published  on  November  3,  is 
8,000  copies.  Half  of  these,  said  Nord¬ 
land,  were  bought  up  by  B.  Dalton  Book 
Stores,  with  outlets  of  the  chain  around 
the  country. 

“We  hope  it  is  set  up  so  that  we  will 
sell  enough  copies  and  that  my  volume 
can  come  out  updated  every  year,”  said 
Nordland. 

“This  is  the  only  one  of  its  kind.  There 
are  a  lot  of  directories,  but  nothing  that 
tries  to  cover  so  many  different  areas. 
Everyone  with  whom  I  have  talked  with 
says  the  book  is  useful.  Some  of  my 
friends  at  the  Inquirer  have  used  the  page 
proofs  in  their  work.” 

Names  and  Numbers  lists  over  20,000 
contact  numbers  for  key  sources  in  gov¬ 
ernment,  businesses,  courts,  police  sta¬ 
tions,  organizations  and  the  media.  It 
provides  direct  access  information  to 
newsworthy  Americans  from  Abzug  to 
Ziegler,  with  hundreds  in-between. 

It  all  started  with  his  own  card  file, 
then  was  expanded  to  other’s  sources.  “1 
borrowed  heavily  on  the  Knight-Ridder 
Washington,  D.C.,  bureau  and  from 
other  reporters,  especially  Inquirer  re¬ 
porters. 

“I’ve  always  been  a  bit  of  a  fanatic 
about  collecting  phone  numbers.  My  col¬ 
lection  just  kept  growing  and  growing 
and  got  horribly  out-of-date.  So  1  de¬ 
cided  to  go  about  it  in  a  systematic  fash¬ 
ion  and  update  all  of  my  own  cards. 

“Then  1  thought  that  if  all  this  is  useful 
to  me,  it  would  be  helpful  to  other  jour¬ 
nalists.  My  first  motive  was  to  get  some¬ 
one  to  pay  for  my  updating  my  card 
file,”  remembers  Nordland,  who  con¬ 
tacted  about  18  prospective  publishers. 
Besides  journalists,  Nordland  says  the 
book  would  be  beneficial  for  college  stu¬ 
dents  working  on  research  projects, 
tourists  or  anyone  who  travels,  market¬ 
ing  analysts,  government  researchers 
and  public  relations  persons. 

Nordland,  29^  a  graduate  of  Penn  State 
University  in  1972,  compiled  the  book 
while  working  fulltime,  except  for  sev¬ 
eral  months  leave.  He  does  a  mixed  bag 
for  the  Inquirer,  investigative  stories  as 
well  as  news  features,  including  report¬ 
ing  on  the  last  several  Popes  in  Rome. 
He  tracked  the  background  of  Joseph 


Kallinger,  the  Philadelphis  cobbler  who 
took  his  young  son  with  him  on  a  ram¬ 
page  of  rapes,  attempted  rapes  and 
burglaries  in  several  states,  eventually 
murdering  a  nurse  in  New  Jersey,  learn¬ 
ing  the  cobbler  has  always  slipped  by  the 
system’s  safeguards. 

The  story  Nordland  is  most  remem¬ 
bered  by  many  in  the  newspaper  industry 
was  the  controversy  he  created  over 
Robert  Juran,  who  gave  Nordland  sec¬ 
ond  place  in  the  Herbert  Bayard  Swope 
Memorial  Awards.  The  Juran  story,  re¬ 
garding  the  one-man  newspaper  awards 
contest,  was  syndicated  by  Knight- 
Ridder.  Juran  sent  a  circular  letter  to 
editors  denouncing  Nordland’s  story, 
filed  suit,  and  Nordland  counter-sued. 
Yhe  suits  were  dropped,  and  Juran  sued 
the  attorney  representing  Nordland  for 
comments  made  to  Editor  &  Pubi.isher. 
That  suit  was  subsequently  dropped. 

Books  for  and 
by  newspeople 

“Jean’s  Way’’  by  Derek  Humphry, 
Quartet/Horizon  Press  of  N.Y. 

This  is  the  book  which  got  Los 
Anpeles  Times  reporter  Humphry  into 
trouble  with  the  British  police. 

Humphry  wrote  the  book  while  work¬ 
ing  for  the  London  Sunday  Times,  think¬ 
ing  it  was  a  simple  story  of  love  and 
death  in  a  family  and  about  the  problems 
married  partners  face  when  one  of  them 
is  going  to  die. 

But  immediately  the  book  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  London  last  March  world  atten¬ 
tion  was  focussed  on  the  last  chapter  in 
which  Humphry  told  how  his  wife,  when 
close  to  death  with  a  painful  bone 
cancer,  exercised  her  right  to  die  on  her 
own  terms  by  drinking  a  cup  of  coffee 
into  which  he  had  put  a  fatal  dose  of 
drugs. 

Jean  had  asked  him  nine  months  ear¬ 
lier  to  help  her  to  die  when  the  quality  of 
life  became  intolerable. 

The  director  of  public  prosecutions  in 
Britain  asked  the  police  to  investigate 
because  assisting  a  suicide  is  punishable 
by  up  to  14  years  imprisonment.  Hum¬ 
phry  responded  by  campaigning  through 
the  media  for  a  change  in  the  law  which 
he  claimed  was  out-dated. 

Humphry  was  already  on  his  way  to  a 
new  job  on  the  Los  Angeles  Times  when 
the  public  prosecutor  announced  that  he 
would  not  be  charging  him,  apparently 
bowing  to  public  opinion. 

^  :ic  9f: 

“Good  News,  Bad  News’’  by  Edwin 
Diamond,  MIT  Press,  Cambridge,  Mass. , 
02142,  $12.50. 

Diamond  covers  the  1976  campaign, 
changes  in  tv  and  print  journalism,  using 
research  from  the  News  Study  Group, 
which  he  is  chairman. 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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‘‘Language  Skills  for  Journalist”  by  R. 
Thomas  Berner,  assistant  professor  of 
journalism,  Pennsylvania  State  Univer¬ 
sity,  Houghton  Mifflin,  Boston,  Mass. 

A  grammar  reference  and  textbook 
that  is  written  especially  for  journalists. 

Berner  a  former  city  editor  of  the 
Centre  Daily  Times,  State  College,  Pa. 
wrote  the  book  primarily  for  Journalism 
students,  although  it  can  also  be  used  for 
reference  by  journalists. 

Berner  says  he  was  inspired  to  write 
the  288-page  book  after  he  realized  that 
he  and  his  colleagues  spent  a  lot  of  time 
teaching  grammar  in  beginning  newswrit¬ 
ing  courses. 

“With  this  book,”  the  author  says,  “a 
student  can  be  referred  to,  say,  the  rule 
on  punctuating  the  appositive,  which  will 
cut  down  on  a  lot  of  repetitious  red  ink 
spent  by  journalism  professors  explain¬ 
ing  that  rule  to  students.” 

Berner  considers  two  chapters  unique 
for  a  grammar  book — one  on  writing  bet¬ 
ter  and  the  other  on  semantics. 

“1  put  both  of  those  chapters  in  the 
book  because  many  students  no  more 
understand  the  concept  of  tight  writing 
and  word  selection  than  they  do  the  rule 
on  punctuating  the  appositive.” 

Another  feature  of  the  book,  according 


to  Berner,  is  a  127-sentence  language 
usage  test  that  includes  not  only  answers 
but  also  explanations  of  the  problem. 


‘‘The  Pursuit  of  Hope”  by  Miriam  Ot- 
tenberg,  Washington,  D.C.  reporter, 
Rawson,  Wade  Publishers  Inc.,  630  Third 
Ave.,  N.Y.  10017,  $9.95. 

This  book  spells  out  in  non-medical 
terms  how  to  cope  with  multiple 
sclerosis. 

Ottenberg,  who  earned  a  Pulitzer  Prize 
in  1960  for  her  stories  about  a  used-car. 
racket  and  investigated  the  mafia, 
babybroker  rings,  fake  charities,  land 
schemes  by  impersonating  victims  of 
racketeering,  calls  the  book  the  “tough¬ 
est  story  1  ever  covered.”  Ottenberg  has 
multiple  sclerosis. 


“Citizen  Paul,  A  Story  of  Father  and 
Son”  by  Ralph  Schoenstein,  Farrar, 
Strauss  &  Giraux,  19  Union  Sq.  West, 
N.Y.,  10003,  $8.95. 

“By  the  time  1  was  12,  1  knew  my 
father  had  a  talent  for  converting  bull 
into  hyperbolic  charm,”  Ralph  says 
about  his  father,  Paul,  who  won  a 
Pulitzer  Prize  as  city  editor  of  the  New 
York  Journal- American. 


Macdonald  elected 
chairman  of  Harris 


Two  major  corporate  changes  were 
announced  by  Harris  Enterprises,  Inc. 

Peter  Macdonald,  president,  was 
elected  chairman  of  the  board  of  the  cor¬ 
poration,  a  position  vacant  since  the 
death  of  John  P.  Harris  in  1969.  Lloyd 
Ballhagen,  vicepresident  and  general 
manager  of  the  newspaper  division,  was 
elected  president  and  general  manager. 

Macdonald  will  concentrate  on  long 
range  planning  and  financial  investments 
in  his  new  role  as  chairman  of  the  board. 
Ballhagen  will  serve  as  chief  operations 
officer  of  the  Harris  Group. 


Macdonald 


Harris  Enterprises,  Inc.,  is  the  corpo¬ 
rate  headquarters  company  for  nine  daily 
papers  in  Kansas,  Iowa  and  California 
and  five  AM  and  four  FM  radio  stations 
in  Colorado,  Kansas,  Texas  and  Illinois. 


Home  supplement 
sent  to  papers 


Every  daily  and  weekly  newspaper  in 
the  United  States  received  a  copy  of  the 
Home  Improvement  Time  1978-79 
Fall-Winter  Energy  Management  News¬ 
paper  Supplement  to  help  them  prepare 
energy  conservation  special  sections  and 
supplements. 

The  32-page  tabloid  size  supplement  is 
printed  as  camera-ready  for  direct  repor- 
duction  by  the  newspaper.  Additional 
copies  are  available  to  newspapers  for 
the  newspaper  advertising  department  to 
use  for  direct  selling  of  advertising  space 
to  local  business  men  offering  home  im¬ 
provement  and  energy  saving  products 
and  related  services.  The  supplement  in¬ 


cludes  dealer  and  contractor  ads  of  the 
products  of  Home  Improvement  Time 
Sponsoring  Participants. 

“H.l.T.”  prepare  two  supplements 
each  year,  a  Fall-Winter  and  Spring- 
Summer  issues. 

Each  year,  the  Department  of  Energy 
and  the  National  Newspaper  Association 
in  cooperation  with  Home  Improvement 
Time  make  a  special  recognition  award 
to  two  Daily  and  two  Weekly  newspa¬ 
pers.  The  awards  are  made  for  the  most 
comprehensive  Energy  Management 
Section  or  Supplement  in  two  circulation 
divisions. 

Manufacturers  and  their  agencies  can 
secure  a  copy  of  writing  to  “Home  Im¬ 
provement  Time”,  P.O.  Box  102,  Car¬ 
negie,  PA  15106 
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SUPERVISOR 
OF  ENGUSH 
PUBLICATIONS, 
MAKE  UP  TO 
40%  MORE. 

Work  for  Aromco  in  Saudi  Arabia  and 
you  can  moke  up  to  40  percent  more 
money  than  you  do  in  the  U.S. 

For  example,  if  you  hove  a  base 
salary  of  $15,000  (before  taxes)  in 
the  U.S.,  you  con  moke  on  additional 
$6,000  in  Saudi  Arabia,  totalling 
$21,000  annually.  That  adds  up  to  an 
additianal  $30,000  in  the  next  5  years. 

You'll  also  get  a  39-day  paid  vaca¬ 
tion  and  an  average  of  12  paid  holi¬ 
days  every  year.  Plus,  we  pay  your  air 
fare  and  travel  expenses  to  the  States 
and  back  every  year. 

The  job. 

Under  the  supervision  of  the  General 
Supervisor  of  Publications,  you  would 
oversee  production  of  all  of  Aramco's 
regularly  scheduled  news  publications 
for  English-speaking  employees. 

These  include  the  Company  house 
organ,  news  releases  to  the  industry 
about  Aromco  activity,  a  daily  con¬ 
densation  of  international  wire  service 
world  news,  plus  summaries,  reviews 
and  analyses  of  Saudi  Arabian  and 
Middle  East  news  obtained  from  press 
and  monitored  radio  sources. 

The  requirements. 

You  must  have  a  newspaper  back¬ 
ground  and  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
journalism  and  professional  printing.  It 
is  essential  that  you  have  supervisory 
experience  and  a  high  degree  of  initia¬ 
tive  and  judgment. 

A  bachelor's  degree,  preferably  in 
English  or  Journalism,  is  required,  with 
5  to  8  years'  experience,  3  of  which 
must  have  been  in  a  supervisory 
capacity. 

Interested?  Call  us. 

If  this  job  sounds  interesting  to  you,  we 
would  like  to  hear  from  you.  Coll  us  at 
any  of  these  numbers: 

1-800-231-7577 
Extensions  4157, 4064, 4058 
(713)651-4157 
(713)  651-4064 

If  you  are  unable  to  call,  please  send 
us  your  resume. 

ARAMCO 

SERVICES  COMPANY 

DEPT.  EPI 1  n78A,  1 100  MILAM  BUILDING, 
HOUSTON,  TEXAS  77002 


Ad  skills 
required  by 
lawyers 

Now  that  lawyers  are  free  to  advertise 
they  have  a  need  to  increase  their  skills 
in  planning  and  creating  successful  ads. 

Charles  M.  Kinsolving,  Jr.,  vicepresi¬ 
dent,  marketing  and  planning,  for  the 
Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau,  Inc., 
brought  this  message  to  the  1978  Mid- 
Year  Meeting  of  the  New  Jersey  State 
Bar  Association  in  the  Cerromar  Beach 
Hotel  here. 

He  said:  “While  lots  of  lawyers  are 
advertising,  even  more  of  you  are  think¬ 
ing  about  advertising,  but  are  not  yet 
doing  anything  about  it.  I  suspect  that 
one  major  barrier  is  the  fact  that  while 
you  are  confident  hot-shots  as  lawyers, 
you  know  you’re  babes  in  the  woods  as 
advertisers.” 

Kinsolving  further  reminded  his  audi¬ 
ence  that  the  consumer  need  for  com¬ 
mercial  information  was  a  factor  in  the 
Supreme  Court  decision  to  remove  blan¬ 
ket  restrictions  against  advertising  by 
lawyers.  He  pointed  out  that  two  out  of 
three  people  have  had  no  experience  or 
only  limited  experience  with  lawyers, 
according  to  an  American  Bar  As- 
sociaiton  survey,  and  that  many  with 
recognized  legal  problems  are  not  finding 
their  way  to  a  lawyer.  Advertising  in  the 
local  daily  newspaper  is  a  way  to  help 
them.  Kinsolving  said. 

“Your  newspaper  advertising  can 
reach  people  with  information  about  ser¬ 
vices  and  prices,”  he  noted,  but  “Let’s 
not  overlook  the  fact  that  just  by  choos¬ 
ing  to  be  in  the  advertising  columns  a  law 
firm  is  making  a  statement  that  may  be 
more  important  to  the  consumer:  that 
they  are  available,  that  they  are  willing  to 
accept  new  business  clients.” 

Kinsolving  told  his  audience  that 
“making  the  public  aware  of  ethical, 
competent,  affordable,  available  legal 
help  is  different  from  selling  them 
coats — but  not  that  different.  The  princi¬ 
ples  of  effective  advertising  apply  to  both 
retailer  and  lawyer  alike.  For  example: 
The  headline  is  the  most  important  part 
of  any  ad  and  should  telegraph  the  mes¬ 
sage.  The  ad  should  be  suitable  for  good 
newspaper  reproduction  and  should  have 
a  recognizable,  distinctive  format  and 
logo. 

He  also  reminded  his  audience  of  spe¬ 
cial  problems  they  face  in  advertising. 
“Bear  in  mind,”  he  said,  “that  the  mar¬ 
ket  for  legal  services  is  a  thin  market .  .  . 
On  any  given  day,  the  percent  of  the 
population  that  needs  a  lawyer  is  pretty 
small,  and  it’s  a  different  group  of  indi¬ 
viduals.” 

The  lawyers  were  advised  to  consider 
how  often  to  advertise;  where  in  the 
paper  and  with  how  large  an  ad. 
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“In  part  that’s  determined  by  your  ad¬ 
vertising  budget,  which  in  the  past  has 
been  non-existent.  As  a  rule  of  thumb, 
established  retailers  set  aside  an  average 
of  three  per  cent  of  their  gross  sales. 
New  firms  and  firms  in  very  competitive 
fields  commit  much  more.  You  have  to 
set  a  figure  so  that  you  can  plan  a 
schedule  of  advertising,’’  Kinsolving 
said. 

Kinsolving  also  noted  that  the  editorial 
environment  and  ad  content  make  a  sig¬ 
nificant  difference  in  ad  performance, 
and  that:  readership  increases  with  ad 
size  .  .  .  bigger  ads  reach  more  of  the 
potential  prospects  in  addition  to  the 
immediate  prospects,”  he  said. 

In  addition,  he  pointed  out,  the  ad 
schedule  should  provide  for  repeating 
the  message  because  “the  greater  the  re¬ 
petition,  the  clearer  the  memory.”  And, 
he  further  noted  that  awareness  builds  up 
most  rapidly  among  prospects. 


Janet  C.  Sanford 


Janet  C.  Sanford 
joins  Press  Institute 

For  the  first  time  in  its  more  than  three 
decades  of  existence,  the  American 
Press  Institute  soon  will  have  a  woman 
planning  and  conducting  seminars. 

Institute  director  Malcolm  F.  Mallette 
announced  that  Janet  C.  Sanford  will  be¬ 
come  an  associate  director,  succeeding 
Arthur  E.  Mayhew,  who  has  left  the  in¬ 
stitute  to  become  general  manager  of  the 
Beaver  County  (Pa.)  Times. 

Mrs.  Sanford,  a  native  of  Arizona,  was 
editor  of  the  Today’s  Living  section  of 
the  Phoenix  Gazette  for  six  years  before 
moving  to  the  Farm  Journal  magazine  in 
Philadelphia,  where  she  has  been  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  company’s  book  divi¬ 
sion  and  editor  of  the  magazine’s  Farm 
Family  Living  section. 

Besides  attending  an  API  seminar  for 
women’s  page  editors,  Mrs.  Sanford  has 
appeared  five  times  as  an  API  discussion 
leader. 


Planned  town  weekly 
acquired  by  Whitney 

Whitney  Communications  Corp.  has 
purchased  a  maioritv  interest  in  the 
weekly  Columbia  (Md.)  Flier  for  about 
$3  million.  The  owners,  S.  Zeke  Orlinsky 
and  Jean  Moon,  will  retain  an  equity 
interest.  Orlinsky,  who  was  90%  owner 
will  remain  as  publisher  with  a  15% 
interest  and  president  of  the  new  com¬ 
pany,  and  Ms.  Moon,  who  owned  10%, 
will  stay  on  as  editor  and  general  man¬ 
ager  retaining  a  5%  share. 

The  announcement  was  made  by  Or¬ 
linsky  and  Walter  N.  Thayer,  president 
of  Whitney  Communications  Corpora¬ 
tion.  W.C.C.  is  a  private  corporation,  of 
which  John  Hay  Whitney  is  the  chair¬ 
man. 

Columbia  is  located  midway  between 
Baltimore  and  Washington  in  Howard 
County.  It  is  a  planned  community  now 
in  its  twelfth  year.  The  city  has  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  50,000  and  15,000  homes.  There 
are  over  150  industries,  plus  600  offices 
and  businesses. 

The  Flier  started  as  an  irregularly  pub¬ 
lished  shopper  in  1969  on  Columbia’s 
second  birthday.  The  first  edition  was 
distributed  to  2,000  homes,  then  the  en¬ 
tire  population  of  the  new  city.  It  has 
continued  largely  as  a  free  paper. 

Today  the  Flier  averages  over  120  tab¬ 
loid  pages  and  has  a  weekly  distribution 
of  22,000  in  and  around  Columbia.  The 
staff  includes  40  full-time  employees,  as 
well  as  part-time  help,  more  than  20  con¬ 
tributing  writers,  and  200  local 
youngsters  who  deliver  the  paper  each 
Thursday. 

Orlinsky  said  in  an  interview  this  past 
July  that  the  Flier  began  making  a  profit 
in  1975. 

Whitney  Communications  owns  other 
community  newspapers  through  its 
majority  interest  in  the  Chesapeake  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company,  which  publishes  one 
daily  and  fifteen  weekly  newspapers  in 
Delaware  and  Maryland. 

The  New  York-based  firm  also  has 
magazine  and  cable  television  interests. 
Among  the  magazines  published  by 
Whitney  Communications  are:  Interior 
Design,  Art  In  America,  50  Plus,  The 
Hockey  News,  The  Boating  Industry  and 
WateiM'ay  Guide.  The  company  also  op¬ 
erates  State  Cable  TV  in  Augusta, 
Maine. 

Stromberg  Publications  Inc.,  a  sub¬ 
sidiary  of  Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune 
Co.,  publishes  the  weekly  Columbia 
Times  with  a  giveaway  circulation  of 
17,000  as  well  as  the  Howard  County 
(Md.)  Times,  which  has  a  paid  circula¬ 
tion,  and  others  in  its  chain  of  newspa¬ 
pers  in  the  Baltimore  area. 

The  Flier  has  a  magazine  appearance. 
The  Times  emphasizes  hard  news.  The 
Flier  publishes  with  a  Thursday  dateline 
while  the  Times  comes  out  on  Wednes¬ 
day. 
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Editorial  workshop  By  Roy  H.  Copperud 
Behind  the  Times — No.  536 


1  see  where  Dear  Abby  has  fallen  be¬ 
hind  the  times,  that  is  to  say,  the  New 
York  Times.  When  questions  about  usage 
have  arisen,  she  has  obsequiously  fol¬ 
lowed  the  Times'  lead,  after  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  Webster  ///  ( 1%1),  by  continuing 
to  use  Webster  II  ( 1926)  as  her  authority. 
This,  of  course,  was  in  line  with  the 
Times’  disapproval,  in  which  many  cri¬ 
tics  joined,  of  the  acceptance  by  Webster 
III  of  many  expressions  that  had  been 
and  still  are  widely  criticized. 

Recently  Abby  proudly  cited  a  defini¬ 
tion  from  Webster  II  to  make  a  point. 
But  the  Times’  new  Manual  of  Usage  and 
Style  (1976)  specifies  Webster's  New 
World  Dictionary  (Collins- World),  “to  be 
consulted  in  the  first  instance,  and  the 
more  comprehensive  Websters  Third 
[emphasis  supplied] .  .  .  for  words  not  to 
be  found  in  the  New  World  Dictionary.” 
The  foreword,  from  which  this  is  quoted, 
adds  “  .  .  .  New  World  provides  a  great 
deal  more  information  concerning 
whether  a  word  is  slang,  informal,  col¬ 
loquial,  substandard,  or  vulgar.” 

The  new  stylebooks  of  the  Associated 
Press  and  United  Press  International 
(1977)  follow  the  same  prescription  for 
resort  to  dictionaries.  These  stylebooks, 
which  are  essentially  identical,  took  an 
inordinately  long  time  to  produce,  and 
perhaps  they  were  waiting  to  see  what 
the  New  York  Times  decided  so  they 
could  follow  its  lead.  The  stylemongers 
of  the  wire  services  have  not  exactly  es¬ 
tablished  a  reputation  for  self-confidence 
or  knowledgeability  in  this  field. 

Webster's  New  World  (no  relation,  as 
all  should  be  aware,  to  the  Merriam- 
Webster  series  of  which  Webster  III  is  a 
member)  is,  after  all,  a  dictionary  of  the 
so-called  desk  or  collegiate  size,  while 
Webster  III,  the  Times’  and  the  wire  ser¬ 
vices’  dictionary  of  final  resort,  is  un¬ 
abridged,  a  term  loosely  applied  to  dic¬ 
tionaries  fat  enough  to  require  a  stand. 

The  publishers  of  the  American  Herit- 
ofte  Dictionary  (1%9)  must  have  been 
disappointed  by  the  journalists’  selection 
of  Webster’s  New  World.  American 
Heritage  was  brought  out  as  an  antidote 
to  the  “permissiveness”  of  Webster  III, 
and  made  a  great  to-do  over  its  Usage 
Panel,  a  body  of  100  presumed  experts 
(including  your  correspondent),  to  whom 
disputed  usages  were  referred. 

But  unfortunately  the  panel  divided  all 
the  way  from  50-50  to  98-2  per  cent  in 
making  800-odd  judgments.  American 
Heritage’s  own  editors  disagreed  from 
time  to  time  with  the  panel’s  majority, 
and  the  panel  itself,  with  all  those  oppor¬ 


tunities,  was  unanimous  only  once.  Who 
is  to  say,  in  a  division  of  98-2  per  cent, 
that  the  2  per  cent  may  not  be  better 
educated,  better  experienced,  better  in¬ 
formed,  and  better  qualified  to  judge 
than  the  98?  Human  experience  indicates 
that  the  greatest  wisdom  often  resides 
with  the  minority.  The  panel,  after  all, 
was  composed  not  of  linguists  and 
lexicographers,  but  of  an  assortment  of 
teachers,  writers,  officials,  journalists, 
librarians,  and  scientists. 

And  what  is  proved  by  a  division  of 
51-49  per  cent,  or,  for  that  matter,  65-35 
per  cent?  The  use  of  a  panel  falls  into  the 
same  trap  for  which  Webster  III  was 
criticized:  employing  a  democratic,  that 
is  to  say  political,  device  to  decide  ques¬ 
tions  that  are,  after  all,  matters  of  culti¬ 
vated  taste. 

The  Times’  adoption  of  Webster  III  is 
not  without  its  amusing  aspects.  It  was 
among  those  who  most  vigorously  ex¬ 
coriated  that  edition  and,  as  noted,  for 
years  retained  Webster  II  (1926)  as  its 
final  authority.  But  in  damning  Webster 


II  it  had  plenty  of  company:  reviewers 
and  editorialists  for  The  New  Yorker, 
The  Washington  Post,  the  Atlantic,  and 
numerous  others.  The  defenders  of 
Webster  Ill’s  approach — and  they  were 
few — included  Bergen  Evans,  the  distin¬ 
guished  linguist  Albert  H.  Marckwardt, 
and  your  humble  correspondent  (in  a  re¬ 
view  in  E&P).  The  fuss  about  Webster 

III  has  obviously  died  down  after  17 
years.  But  that  may  be  only  because  the 
diehards’  copies  of  Webster  II  have  worn 
out. 

Real  estate  guide 
to  publish  monthly 

Gulf  Publishing  Company  began  publi¬ 
cation  of  a  monthly  Mississippi  Coast 
home  and  real  estate  guide,  entitled 
“Gulf  Coast  Living”  on  November  7. 

The  announcement  was  made  by  Mike 
Pate,  director  of  sales  and  marketing  for 
Gulf  Publishing  Company,  publishers  of 
The  Daily  Herald  and  South  Mississippi 
Sun. 

“It  is  a  unique  publication  in  several 
ways.”  explained  Pate,  “because  it  is  to 
be  published  locally  with  listings  limited 
to  those  in  the  Mississippi  Coast  area.  It 
will  be  printed  offset  with  spot  color 
available  to  our  advertisers,  and  it  will 
provide  almost  total  saturation  of  the 
homebuying  market  through  our  dis¬ 
tribution  system.” 


WILLIAM  R.  WILLIAMS  ARNOLD  R.  ROGERS 


CONSOLIDATED  NEWSPRINT,  INC. 

SPECIALTY  SALES 

Mr.  M.  de  B.  Strathy,  President  of  Consolidated  Newsprint,  Inc.  has 
announced,  as  part  of  a  reorganization  of  the  Company's  newsprint 
marketing  into  Specialty  Sales  and  Publisher  Sales  divisions,  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  W.R.  (Bill)  Williams  as  Vice  President,  Specialty  Sales, 
and  within  that  Division,  of  Arnold  R.  Rogers  as  Manager  responsible 
for  rotogravure  sales.  These  appointments  reflect  the  Company's  new 
emphasis  on  meeting  the  requirements  of  newspapers  and  commercial 
printers  for  superior  and  specialized  grades  of  newsprint.  Messrs.  Wil¬ 
liams  and  Rogers  will  continue  to  be  located  at  the  New  York  office  of 
Consolidated  Newsprint,  Inc. 
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104— PROOFREADING  &  COPYEDITING— A 

Practical  Guide  to  Style  tor  the  1970s.  by  Harry  H 
McNaughton  A  practical  guide  that  will  aid  practic¬ 
ing  and  aspiring  proofreaders,  editors  and  journalists  by 
an  experienced  proofreader,  copyeditor  and  journalist. 
176  pages,  indexed.  $6.95 


105— AMERICAN  NEWSPAPERS  IN  THE  1970s, 

by  Ernest  C  Hynds  comprehensive  survey  of  Ameri¬ 
can  newspapers  including  roles  and  responsibilities  of 
all  types:  black,  college,  conventional,  etc.  Discusses 
new  techniques  in  editorial  and  production  areas,  own¬ 
ership  trends,  computers,  scanners,  VDTs.  Particular 
attention  to  newspaper-government  relations.  349 
pages,  indexed.  $13.50 


138— ON  WRITING  WELL:  An  informal  guide  to 
writing  nonfiction,  by  William  Zinsser  A  former 
writer  and  editor  for  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
and  Life,  the  book  grew  out  of  a  course  the  author 
teaches  at  Yale.  Not  a  textbook,  but  an  effort  to  teach 
good  English  that  can  be  used  in  good  journalism  and 
good  nonfiction.  With  illustrative  passages  from  many 
famous  writers.  152  pages,  indexed.  $8.95 


139— NEWS/WRITING  AND  REPORTING,  by 

James  M  Neal  and  Suzanne  S  Brown  A  "how  to" 
book  for  novice  reporters  containing  many  examples  of 
outstanding  writing.  Each  chapter  contains  suggested 
assignments  by  which  students  can  test  their  skills.  298 
pages.  Indexed.  $11.95. 


155— GRAMMAR  FOR  JOURNALISTS  by  E  L 

Callihan  Covering  the  fundamentals  of  grammar, 
composition,  spelling  and  word  usage,  a  reference  book 
for  the  media  as  well  as  a  text-reference  for  students. 
Completely  revised  and  updated  edition  slanted  to  the 
beginning  newsman  with  illustrations  from  actual  copy. 
Indexed.  346  pages.  $7.95 


158— HELP:  The  Useful  Almanac,  1977-1978, 

edited  by  Arthur  E  Bowse  Where  to  go  for  help  on 
just  about  anything,  by  the  staff  of  Consumer  News  Inc. 
Analyzing  the  cheapest,  the  best  and  the  worst  from 
automobiles  to  drugs  to  insurance,  to  transportation 
spelling  out  the  rights  of  the  buyer  and  the  consumer. 
Indexed.  442  pages.  $4.95 


106— HEADLINES  AND  DEADLINES-^  Manual 
lor  Copy  Editors  (third  edition),  by  Robert  E 
Gurst  and  Theodore  M  Bernstein  A  classic  in  its 
field  explaining  the  techniques  of  copy  editing.  A  man 
iial  of  the  best  standards  and  a  practical  handbook. 
Paperback  only.  $4.00 


115— HANDLING  NEWSPAPER  TEXT— An  Illus¬ 
trated  Guide  to  Putting  News  into  Print,  by  Harold 
Evans,  editor  of  The  Sunday  Times.  London.  From  a 
guide  to  text  type,  its  design  and  usage,  to  editing  copy, 
with  examples  applicable  to  the  U.S.  and  Great  Britain. 
366  pages.  $11.95 


116 — NEWS  HEADLINES,  by  Harold  Evans  An 
illustrated  guide  to  the  writing  of  headlines  as  well  as 
style  and  typography  with  a  23-page  glossary  ol  news- 
p.aper  terms  used  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  and  11 
pages  of  useful  synonyms.  150  pages.  $11.95 


117— NEWSPAPER  DESIGN,  An  Illustrated 
Guide  to  Layout,  by  Harold  Evans  A  critical  exami¬ 
nation  ol  newspaper  design  and  page  layout  drawing 
examples  from  the  U  .S  ,  Great  Britain  and  other  news¬ 
papers  around  the  world.  214  pages.  $11.95 


121— FEATURE  WRITING  FOR  NEWSPAPERS, 

by  Daniel  R  Williamson  For  students  and  others 
interested  in  writing  features  for  newspapers.  Basic 
elements  and  techniques  explained  with  suggested 
exercises  and  practical  review  material.  218  pages, 
indexed.  $12.50 


SPECIAL 

Carried  Over  This  Month 

128— THAT'S  WHAT  THEY  SAID  ABOUT  THE 
PRESS,  by  Keen  Rafferty.  A  lively  dictionary  of  more 
than  500  quotations  from  the  famou.>,  the  infamous,  and 
the  nondescript  through  the  centuries,  about  the  press 
and  the  broadcasters.  Thirty-four  classifications  includ¬ 
ing  "The  Presidents"  and  "The  Tyrants"  Indexed,  137 
pages.  $3.95  SMV 


145— ELECTRONIC  COMPOSITION  by  N  Edward 
Berg,  founder  of  Hendrix  Electronics  and  a  technical 
consultant  to  Graphic  Arts  Technical  Foundation.  A 
comprehensive  reference  to  contemporary  typesetting 
technology  wth  chapters  or.  input  considerations,  edit¬ 
ing  and  corrections,  storage,  processing,  investment 
cost  effectiveness,  etc.  Contains  a  300- word  glossary  of 
computer  jargon  plus  a  7,000-word  "exceptions  dictio¬ 
nary"  on  hyphenation.  384  pages  84'4  x  IIV4.  $48.00 


147— FREEDOM  OF  THE  PRESS  FOR  WHOM? 
The  Right  of  Access  to  Mass  Media,  by  Jerome  A 
Barron  The  author  critically  analyzes  how  media  func¬ 
tion  and  describes  public  pressures  lor  greater  partici¬ 
pation  III  the  media  and  the  means  by  which  greater 
public  access  to  media  can  be  achieved.  His  basic  argu¬ 
ment  IS  that  the  First  Anieiidnient  should  be  restored  to 
the  reader,  the  viewer,  the  listener.  368  pages  $3.95 


148— INVESTIGATIVE  REPORTING  by  David  An¬ 
derson  and  Peter  Beniaminson.  An  analysis  ol 
techniques  basic  to  this  type  ol  reporting  illustrating 
some  of  the  realities:  evasiveness  of  subjects,  anxiety  of 
editors,  frustration  ol  b.\d  tips  and  bad  hunches,  with  an 
accent  on  the  importance  ol  accuracy  and  thoroughness. 
307  pages.  $15.00 


150— SAY  IT  SAFELY,  Legal  Limits  in  Publishing, 
Radio  and  Television,  by  Paul  P  Ashley  An  au¬ 
thoritative  manual  pinpointing  the  danger  zones  ol  libel, 
contempt  ol  court,  right  of  privacy,  and  obscenity.  238 
pages.  $9.50 


151— THE  ART  OF  EDITING  THE  NEWS  by 

Robert  C  McGiftert  A  manual  for  newspaper  copy 
editing  and  headline  writing  demonstrating  the  editing 
process  at  work.  Chapters  on  the  use  and  abuse  ol 
language,  libel,  ethics,  fairness,  editorializing,  attribu¬ 
tion.  quotations.  268  pages.  $8.95 


152— REPORTORIAL  WRITING  by  Paul  V 
Sheehan  A  teaching  tool  for  news  writing  and  report¬ 
ing.  Analysis  and  examples  of  types  of  journalistic 
literature — interviewing,  feature  writing,  situation 
story,  interpretative  writing,  background,  human  inter¬ 
est,  etc.— with  practical  exercises.  Indexed.  400 
pages.  $7.95 


161— THE  CRAFT  OF  INTERVIEWING  by  John 
Brady  The  editor  of  Writer  s  Digest  says  "interview¬ 
ing  is  a  craft  and  a  profession;  rarely  a  science,  some 
times  an  art."  Researching  the  subject,  asking  the  que' 
tions,  taking  notes,  using  a  tape-recorder  and  the  tele 
phone  and  how  to  handle  those  "off  the  record"  com 
ments.  244  jiages,  indexed.  $9.95 


162— MASS  MEDIA  AND  THE  SUPREME  COURT 

edited  by  Kenneth  S.  Devol.  (Revised  2nd  edition.)  A 
collection  of  50  major  Supreme  Court  cases  and 
select^  reprints  of  important  articles  from  leading  law 
journals  about  obscenity,  censorship,  rights  of  privacy 
and  other  First  Amendment  problems.  Indexed.  400 
pages.  $14.50 


166 — LIBEL  by  Jerome  L.  Nelson,  A  basic  program 
for  beginning  journalists.  Discussing  liability,  malice, 
damages  both  compensatory  and  punitive.  Spiral  bound 
typewritten  booklet.  116  pages.  $4.50 


16»-THE  FIRST  AMENDMENT,  a  compilation  of 
the  136  Supreme  Court  cases  adjudicating  Freedom  of 
Speech  and  Press  issues.  Originally  published  in  Editor 
&  Publisher's  Bicentennial  Edition,  48  pages.  $2.00 


172— WRITING  IN  STYLE,  from  the  Style  section  of 
the  Washington  Post,  edit^  by  Laura  Longl^  Babb. 
A  focus  on  the  human  dimension  in  the  news.  The  best 
of  the  Washington  Post  Writers  Group.  286 
pages.  $6.50 


17S-OF  THE  PRESS,  BY  THE  PRESS,  FOR  THE 
PRESS,  AND  OTHERS,  T(X).  A  study  of  the  work¬ 
ings  of  the  news  business  from  the  news  pages,  edito¬ 
rials  and  columns  of  the  Washington  Post,  plus  inter¬ 
nal  staff  memos  on  policies,  procedures,  techniques. 
Editored  by  Laura  Longley  Babb  of  the  Washington 
Post  Writers  Group.  246  pages.  $6.50 


174— DONE  IN  A  DAY:  100  Years  of  Great  Writing 
from  the  Chicago  Daily  News,  edited  by  Dick  Griffin 
and  Rob  Warden.  Selections  of  the  fine  art  of  newspa¬ 
per  writing  form  the  Little  Big  Horn  to  Saigon— George 
Ade,  Eugene  Field,  Bob  Casey,  Carl  Sandburg,  Ben 
Hecht,  to  name  a  few.  473  pages.  $15.00 


129— THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES  MANUAL  OF 
STYLE  AND  USAGE:  Revised  and  Edited  by  Lewis 
Jordan.  New  Editor.  The  New  York  Times  A 
greatly  expanded  successor  to  more  than  75  years  of 
Times  style  guides.  Its  advice  on  spelling,  punctuation, 
English  usage  and  writing  quality  will  be  valuable  to 
anyone  who  works  with  words.  232  pages.  $10.00 


131 — BEYOND  THE  FACTS.  A  Guide  to  the  Art  of 
Feature  Writing,  by  Louis  Alexander  Starts  with 
features  for  newspapers.  Elaborates  on  features  for 
broadcast  news  and  adds  guidance  in  writing  a  variety 
of  features  for  leagazines.  Illustrated,  indexed,  264 
pages.  $10.95 


153— THE  MAKING  OF  STYLE  by  James  Howe. 
Three  sections  on  argumentation,  description,  and  nar¬ 
ration  serve  as  an  introduction  to  the  principal  skills  of 
expository  writing,  followed  by  chapters  on  a  variety  of 
specialized  forms  of  writing.  “Every  would-be  writer's 
task  is  to  find  a  style  which  matches  his  personality," 
216  pages.  $6.95 


154— NEWSWRITING  AND  REPORTING  PUBLIC 
AFFAIRS  by  Chilton  R  Bush  An  important  hand¬ 
book  on  the  organization  and  operation  the  courts  dis¬ 
tinguishing  between  civil  aixf  criminal  law,  law  en¬ 
forcement  agencies,  probate  courts,  appellate  proce¬ 
dures,  corporate  finance,  city  hall  and  the  federal  build¬ 
ing,  preceded  by  chapters  on  the  basics  of  reporting  and 
writing  the  news.  Indexed.  576  pages.  $9.95 


175— HOW  TO  HANDLE  YOUR  OWN  PUBLIC  RE¬ 
LATIONS  by  H  Gordon  Lewis.  A  reference,  manual 
and  reference  for  conducting  public  relations  with 
examples  of  specific  programs  tailored  for  70  different 
business,  professional  and  institutional  outlets.  Indexed 
251  pages.  $9.95 


178— EVALUATING  THE  PRESS,  The  New  Eng¬ 
land  Daily  Newspaper  Survey,  edited  by  Loren 
Ghiglione.  An  elaborate  study  which  received  a  Sigma 
Delta  Chi  award  for  journalism  research.  Editors  and 
publishers  of  98  dailies  cooperated  in  the  evaluations  of 
their  papers  by  outsiders,  11  did  not.  370  pages,  pa¬ 
perback.  $7.50 


A  collection  of  books  about  the  newspaper  business,  journalism,  editing, 
writing  and  related  subjects  available  by  mail  through  Editor  &  Publisher. 


185— HOW  TO  START  YOUR  OWN  COMMUNITY 
NEWSPAPER  by  John  McKinney.  "A  step-by-step 
game  plan  for  establishing  a  locally-oriented  weekly 
that  McKinney  believes  is  the  newspaper  of  the  future" 
(E&P,  June  18).  After  buying  the  Port  Jefferson 
(N.Y.)  Record  and  turning  it  into  a  profit  in  two  years, 
he  established  the  North  Shore  Record  from  scratch. 
136  pages,  8:  x  11  manuscript  style.  S9.95 


198— THE  INFORMATION  PROCESS,  Wortd 
News  Reporting  to  the  Twentieth  Century,  by 
Robert  W.  Desmond.  A  survey  of  world  news  report¬ 
ing  from  the  invention  of  the  alphabet,  paper  and  ink,  to 
the  printing  press  and  to  the  perfection  of  the  mass 
communication  system.  Emphasis  on  the  great  advances 
in  the  nineteenth  century. .newspapers,  telegraph  ca¬ 
ble,  telephone,  etc.  496  pages,  indexed.  $22.50 


203— POSITIVE  IMPRESSIONS,  New  England 
Newspapers  Advertising  Bureau.  An  in-depth  man¬ 
ual  on  sales  development  and  sales  training  for  news¬ 
paper  advertising  salespeople.  All  aspects  of  the  space 
selling  process  are  reviewed,  from  "Organizing  Your 
Time"  to  "Answering  Objections."  Also,  a  list  of 
suggestions  for  preparing  and  giving  a  sales  presenta¬ 
tion.  114  pages.  $12.50 


186-UP  FROM  THE  FOOTNOTE,  A  History  of 
Women  Journalists,  by  Marion  Marzelf.  "Women 
journalists  have  a  rich  history  and  tradition  but  they  are 
just  beginning  to  discover  it,"  the  author  writes.  This 
book  tells  their  story  from  colonial  printer  to  television 
anchorwoman,  their  struggle  to  attain  professionalism, 
and  the  story  of  media's  treatment  of  them.  Indexed. 
310  pages.  $12.95 


187— THE  WASHINGTON  POST,  The  First  100 
Years,  by  Chalmers  M.  Roberts.  The  story  of  this 
newspaper's  march  to  greatness  with  emphasis  on  the 
last  34  years  since  Eugene  Meyer  bought  it  at  public 
auction.  Not  only  a  history  of  the  newspaper  but  an 
interesting  review  of  local,  national  and  international 
events  of  100  years,  their  effect  on  the  Post  and,  in 
later  years,  vice  versa.  498  pages,  indexed,  illustrated. 

$15.95 


188— THE  WRITER’S  LEGAL  GUIDE  by  Tad 
Crawford.  A  complete  handbook  covering  new 
copyright  laws,  income  taxes,  libel,  contracts,  censor¬ 
ship,  estate  planning  for  writers  in  all  fields  from  print 
to  television  and  fiction  to  nonfiction  written  by  a 
member  of  the  New  York  Bar.  271  pages,  indexed. 

$10.95 


191— THE  TYPEWRITER  GUERRILLAS  by  John 
C.  Behrens.  Closeups  of  20  top  investigative  reporters 
from  Jack  Anderson  to  Jim  Polk,  their  life-styles,  how 
they  work,  and  the  stories  they  succeeded  in  breaking. 
A  collage  of  some  of  the  best  investigative  reporting 
done  in  recent  yeai  -.  254  pages,  indexed,  paperback. 

$6  95 


199— SCHOLASTIC  JOURNALISM,  by  Earl  En¬ 
glish  and  Clarence  Hach.  Sixth  edition  of  this  jour¬ 
nalism  text  using  the  outline  approach  to  present  theory 
easily  and  quickly.  Twenty-eight  chapters  on  under¬ 
standing  and  gathering  news,  editing,  preparing  copy, 
functions  of  all  mass  media  with  class  exercises  pro¬ 
vided  in  each  instance.  320  pages.  $7.50 


200— WHERE  THE  JOBS  ARE:  COMMUNICA¬ 
TIONS,  by  Maynard  Hicks  Professional  tips  to  steer 
a  job  aspirant  toward  a  successful  career  in  publishing, 
radio,  television,  advertising,  photography  or  motion 
pictures.  How  to  marshall  your  personal  assets  and 
where  and  how  to  sell  them.  136  pages.  $7.00 


201— THE  ECONOMICS  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
NEWSPAPER,  by  Jon  Udell  and  Contributing  Au¬ 
thors.  A  detailed  discussion  of  the  business  of  Ameri¬ 
can  newspapers  sponsored  by  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  Foundation.  Covering  economic 
environment,  objectives,  planning,  technology  and  an 
analysis  of  newspaper  revenues  and  costs.  Complete 
with  tables  and  graphs.  160  pages,  indexed.  $11.50 


202— THE  ARIZONA  PROJECT,  by  Michael  Wend- 
land.  A  first  account  by  the  author,  who  was  a  member 
of  the  team,  of  the  expose  by  the  Investigative  Repor¬ 
ters  and  Editors  Team  (IRE)  on  organized  crime  m 
Arizona  prompted  by  the  murder  of  Don  Bolles.  Drawn 
from  notes,  diaries,  memoranda,  tape  recordings  and 
film  of  all  the  members  of  the  team.  276  pages,  in¬ 
dexed.  $9.95 


192— HOW  TO  MAKE  NEWS  &  INFLUENCE 
PEOPLE  by  Morgan  Harris  &  Patti  Karp  A  useful 
guide  for  the  publicity  chairman  or  public  relations 
director  of  any  group  on  how  to  get  the  organization's 
name  and  events  into  print  or  on  the  air.  Includes  a 
"style  manual"  on  format,  punctuation,  etc.,  for  re¬ 
leases  to  newspapers.  140  pages,  paperback.  $3.95 


204— PROFESSIONAL’S  GUIDE  TO  PUBLICITY 
by  Richard  Weiner.  A  work  manual  for  the  public 
relations  man  with  tips  and  advice  in  dealing  with  the 
working  press.  Includes  actual  material  distributed  by 
publicists  with  criticisms  and  comments.  Also  a  list  of 
public  relabons  periodicals  with  addresses  and  names  of 
who  to  contact.  Paperback.  172  pages.  $6.50 


205 — PICTURES  ON  A  PAGE  by  Harold  Evans.  His 
newest  book  discusses  photography,  from  assignment 
through  print,  and  the  ethics  involved  on  where  the 
emphasis  is  placed.  Over  500  photographs  of  moment¬ 
ous  events.  A  fascinating  study.  Indexed.  Cloth.  $25.00 


206-REPORTERS'  ETHICS,  by  Bruce  M.  Swain. 
Candid  discussion  on  conflict  of  interest,  relationships 
with  news  sources,  "on  and  off"  the  record  dealings  are 
just  a  few  of  the  ethical  dilemmas  explored  as  are 
existing  codes  of  ethics,  i.e.,  those  of  the  Society  for 
Professional  Journalists.  134  pages.  $8.50 


207-CARTOONISrS  AND  GAG  WRITER’S 
HANDBOOK,  by  Jack  Markow.  The  creation  of  agag 
idea  and  cartoon  are  analyzed.  Types  of  gags,  prop  art, 
ready-made  captions  and  pictures,  no  caption  gags,  the 
multipanel,  are  just  some  of  the  chafrters,  as  well  as 
questions  frequently  asked  and  marketing  and  careers. 
157  pages.  $7.95 


208-THE  POST  OFFICE  AND  THE  PUBUSHER, 

by  William  Branen.  56  questions  most  often  asked 
about  Postal  Regulations  with  answers  supplied  by 
postal  officials  and  newspaper  associations.  Booklet,  32 
pages.  $10.00 


Use  this  coupon  to  order  your  books  by  number. 

(Allow  4-6  weeks  for  delivery) 

Editor  &  Publisher  Bookshelf,  575  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022 


by 

Ham  Ruehimann.  An  experienced  newspaper  feature 
writer,  using  hard-hitting  anecdotes  and  examples  from 
the  best  of  today's  feature  writers,  tells  how  to  develop 
a  story  and  to  work  effectively  under  deadline  pressure. 
Advice  on  grammar,  diction,  construction,  style,  on  and 
off-the-record  comments,  investigative  reporting  for 
the  beginner  and  the  pro.  310  pages,indexed.  $9.95 


196— IN  PRAISE  OF  ENGLISH  by  Joseph  T.  Ship- 
ley  A  literary  and  drama  critic  traces  the  flowering  of 
the  language  from  its  Saxon  beginnings,  the  manifold 
forms  and  uses  of  words,  the  machinery  of  expression: 
synonyms  and  antonyms,  slang  and  obscenity,  polite 
euphemism  and  lofty  metaphor.  310  pages,  indexed. 

$12.95 


197— DOS,  DON’TS  &  MAYBES  OF  ENGLISH 
USAGE  by  Theodore  M.  Bernstein.  Material  drawn 
almost  entirely  from  his  thrice-weekly,  nationally  syndi¬ 
cated  column  "Bernstein  on  Words."  Some  of  the 
answers  to  confusing  problems  that  arise  in  everyday 
usage,  offering  an  understanding  of  the  nuances  of 
punctuation,  origin  and  proper  use  of  slang,  shades  of 
meaning  in  misused  words  and  phrases.  Alphabetical 
format.  250  pages.  $12.50 
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Bottom  line 

Third  quarter  earnings 


Net  income  for  the  Times  Mirror 
Company  for  the  third  quarter  of  1978 
was  $13.3  million  or  910  per  share,  com¬ 
pared  with  a  restated  $25.9  million  or  740 
per  share  in  the  third  quarter  of  1977. 
Revenues  for  the  12-week  quarter  ended 
October  8,  1978,  were  $352.0  million 
compared  with  $279.5  million  (restated) 
in  the  prior  year,  it  was  reported  by  Dr. 
Franklin  D.  Murphy,  chairman. 

Net  income  for  the  40  weeks  ended 
October  8,  1978,  rose  34%  and  totaled 
$94.6  million  or  $2.73  per  share,  versus  a 
restated  $70.7  million  or  $2.03  per  share 
in  the  first  three  quarters  of  1977.  Rev¬ 
enues  for  the  40  weeks  increased  to  $  1 .06 
billion  from  $830.5  million  (restated)  in 
1977. 

The  increase  in  the  third  quarter  net 
income  resulted  primarily  from  con¬ 
tinued  strength  in  the  company's  news¬ 
paper  publishing  group,  and  all  of  Times 
Mirror’s  major  newspapers  experienced 
substantial  advertising  increases. 

A  significant  gain  was  also  recorded 
among  the  company’s  other  operations 
group,  reflecting  recent  acquisitions  and 
exceptional  advertising  strength  in  televi¬ 
sion  and  magazine  publishing  The  book 
publishing  group  also  achieved  record 
results.  Operating  profit  at  Times  Mir¬ 
ror’s  newsprint  and  forest  products 
group  declined  in  the  third  quarter, 
primarily  reflecting  a  3-1/2  week  strike  at 
the  Company’s  newsprint  mills. 

si  MNURY  OK  RESl  LTS  (In  Thousands) 

Kor  40  Weeks  Ended  October  8,  October  2, 

1978  1977* 

Revenues  SI. 064.978  $830,512 

Income  Before  Income  Taxes  182.551  130.718 

Income  Taxes  87.953  60.065 

Net  Income  $  94.598  $  70.653 

Earnings  Per  Share  **  $2.73  $2.03 

Eor  12  Weeks  Ended  October  8,  October  2, 

1978  1977* 

Revenues  $352,015  $279,515 

Income  Before  Income  Taxes  60.660  47.318 

Income  Taxes  29.348  21.439 

Net  Income  $  31.312  $  25.879 

Earnings  Per  Share**  $.91  $.74 

*  Restated  to  reflect  a  business  combination  accounted  for  as 
a  pooling  of  interests. 

**Eamings  per  share  are  based  upon  the  weighted  average 
number  of  shares  of  Common  Stock  and  dilutive  Common 
Stock  equivalents  (stock  options  in  1978  and  stock  options 
and  Scries  A  Convertible  Preferred  Stock  in  1977)  out¬ 
standing.  Average  shares  outstanding  were  34.660.525  in 
1978  and  34.771.247  in  1977.  adjusted  to  reflect  a  business 
combination  accounted  for  as  a  pooling  of  interests.  Fully 
diluted  earnings  per  share  are  the  same  as  the  earnings  per 
share  indicated. 

Multimedia  Inc.,  Greenville,  S.C.  re¬ 
ported  a  29%  increase  in  earnings  to 
$3,830,771  for  the  third  quarters  and  32% 
to  $10,792,799  for  the  nine  months  this 
year  over  last  year. 

Total  operating  revenues  for  the  third 
quarter  were  $27,570,209,  an  increase  of 
21%  over  revenues  of  $22,801 ,674  for  the 
56 


same  period  last  year.  For  the  nine 
month  period,  revenues  were 
$79,047,507,  up  20%. 

Newspaper  revenues  increased  17%. 
The  company  attributed  the  rise  to 
strong  local  advertising  revenues,  higher 
rates,  and  additional  linage.  The  inclu¬ 
sion  of  operations  of  three  daily  and  two 
weekly  newspapers  in  Gallipolis  and 
Pomeroy,  Ohio  and  Point  Pleasant, 
W.Va.  areas,  which  were  acquired  in 
September,  1977,  contributed  approxi¬ 
mately  one-fourth  of  the  incremental 
newspaper  revenues,  the  company  said. 
Total  newspaper  revenues  for  the  third 
quarter  were  $13,098,464  and 
$37,544,563  for  the  nine  months  as  com¬ 
pared  to  $11,205,271  and  $31,961,1 10  in 
1977. 

Broadcasting  revenues  came  to 
$14,471,745  for  the  third  quarter,  up  from 
$11,596,403. 

At  a  meeting  November  6  with  the 
Philadelphia  Securities  Association,  rev¬ 
enues  of  $1 10  million  were  projected  for 
the  year  with  earnings  of  over  $15  mil¬ 
lion.  It  will  be  the  first  time  revenues  will 
exceed  $1 10  million. 

The  analysts  were  told  that  the  com¬ 
pany  will  “put  great  emphasis  on  new 
property  acquisition.” 

In  addition  to  newspapers.  Multimedia 
said  it  is  interested  in  acquiring 
magazines. 


Dividend  raised 
by  Post  Corp. 

Post  Corporation’s  (Appleton,  Wise.) 
Board  of  Directors  declared  a  100% 
stock  dividend,  increased  the  cash  di¬ 
vidend  25%  and  authorized  the  applica¬ 
tion  for  listing  of  the  company’s  stock  on 
the  American  Stock  Exchange. 

The  board  declared  a  cash  dividend  of 
12‘/i  cents  per  share  to  be  paid  on  the 
new  shares  December  30  to  shareholders 
of  record  December  15.  This  is  the  equi¬ 
valent  of  250  per  share  on  the  old  shares. 
The  company  has  paid  a  dividend  of  200 
per  share  in  each  of  the  last  eight  quar¬ 
ters. 

A  spokesman  said  the  firm’s  officers 
have  met  with  representatives  of  the 
American  Stock  Exchange  and  believe 
the  application  for  a  listing  will  be  favor¬ 
ably  received.  He  said  the  application 
will  be  filed  as  soon  as  possible. 

Post’s  stock  has  been  traded  over- 
the-counter  since  the  newspaper  and 
broadcasting  firm  went  public  in  1%8. 


Past  Week’s  Range 
of  Stock  Prices 


NEWSPAPERS 

One 

Year 


11/15 

11/8  . 

Ago 

Affiliated  Publications  (AMEX)  . . . . 

..  16% 

16% 

15% 

Blue  Chip  Stamps  (OTC)  . 

.  .  19 

19V2 

16 

Combined  Comm.  Corp.  (NYSE)  . . 

..  29% 

30V2 

24 

(a)  Capital  Cities  Comm.  (NYSE) 

..  41% 

41 

20'% 

Cowles  Comm.  (NYSE)  . 

..  16% 

18'% 

15'% 

Dow  Jones  (NYSE)  . 

..  31% 

31% 

31% 

Gannett  (NYSE)  . 

. .  42V8 

43% 

35% 

Gray  Comm.  (OTC)  . 

. .  21V4 

21 ’/2 

12 

(b)  Harte-Hanks  (NYSE)  . 

..  21% 

21% 

15'% 

Jefferson  Pilot  (NYSE)  . 

..  29V4 

29'/2 

27% 

(c)  Knight-Ridder  (NYSE)  . 

..  23% 

23% 

18% 

Lee  Enterprise  (NYSE)  . 

..  20 

19% 

22% 

Media  General  (AMEX)  . 

..  17% 

18% 

14% 

Media  Investment  (OTC)  . 

..  57V4 

57'/4 

N/A 

Multimedia  (OTC)  . 

..  22V2 

23'/4 

25'% 

New  York  Times  (AMEX)  . 

..  24% 

23'/2 

17'% 

Panax  (OTC)  . 

8 

8 

N/A 

Post  Corp.  (Wise)  (OTC)  . 

..  29V4 

29'/4 

22'% 

Quebecor  (AMEX)  . 

8% 

9’/2 

5% 

Southam  Press  (CE)  . 

..  25V2 

26'/2 

20 

Stauffer  Communications  . 

..  23V4 

23'/2 

N/A 

Thomson  Newspapers  (CE)  . 

.  .  1  4V2 

14% 

11 

Time  Inc.  (NYSE)  . 

. .  38V4 

41V8 

33% 

Times  Mirror  (NYSE)  . 

..  28 

29% 

29V8 

Toronto  Sun  (CE)  .  .  . 

..  13% 

13% 

N/A 

Torstar  (CE)  . 

, ..  17</2 

17’/4 

11% 

Washington  Post  (AMEX)  . 

..  43V8 

39'/2 

29'/2 

(a)  Stock  split  2  for  1 .  effective  7/3/78 

(b)  Stock  split  2  for  1.  effective  6/21/78 

(c)  Stock  split  2  for  1.  effective  8/30/78 


SUPPLIERS 


Abitibi(CE)  .  16V8  16  Svi 

Addressograph  Multi.  (NYSE)  .  19^4  20'/!  12'/« 

Altair  (OTC)  .  3^k  3%  2VJ 

Berkey  Photo  (NYSE)  .  5%  5'/e  2% 

Boise  Cascade  (NYSE)  .  2^^'t  24V*  25% 

Carrier  Corp.  (NYSE)  .  21%  24  N/A 

Compugraphic  (NYSE)  .  32%  33'/*  36% 

CompuScan  (OTC)  .  SVa  SVj  5Va 

Crown  Zellerbach  (NYSE)  .  30  31%  33% 

Cutler-Hammer  (NYSE)  .  56%  56'/2  27 

Digital  Equipment  (NYSE)  .  46V2  464^b  44'/? 

Domtar  (AMEX)  .  18V2  18V2  12% 

Dow  Chemical  (NYSE)  .  25’/2  25%  28V4 

Dymo  (NYSE)  .  30’/2  30%  13 

ECRM  (OTC)  .  4%  4%  2V8 

Eastman  Kodak  (NYSE)  .  57V4  58V4  51% 

Eltra  (NYSE)  .  25%  27V8  23% 

Georgia  Pacific  (NYSE)  .  24%  25V2  25V4 

Grace.  W.R.  (NYSE)  .  29%  29V2  27'/4 

Greal  Lakes  Paper  (CE)  .  34V2  33  20% 

Great  No.  Nekoosa  (NYSE)  .  29V2  30%  24% 

(d)  Harris  Corp.  (NYSE)  .  29V8  3IV4  20 

Hunt  Chem.  (NYSE)  .  IIV*  11%  10% 

International  Paper  (NYSE)  .  39%  41V8  4OV2 

Itek  Corp.  (NYSE)  .  16%  17>/2  14V2 

Kimberly  Clark  (NYSE)  .  44  44V2  38V4 

LogEtronics  (OTC)  .  11  11%  5% 

Logicon  (AMEX)  .  9%  IOV4  11% 

MacMillan.  Bloedel  (CE)  .  22V2  22  IT'/a 

Minnesota  Min.  and  Mfg.  (NYSE)  ...  57  58%  47V4 

Raytheon  (NYSE)  .  43V4  45%  N/A 

Rockwell  Inti.  (NYSE)  .  32%  3IV2  28% 

St.  Regis  (NYSE)  .  29?k  29%  N/A 

Southwest  Forest  Ind.  (NYSE)  .  llVa  11%  8% 

Sun  Chemical  (NYSE)  .  23V2  24%  18V8 

Wood  Industries  (AMEX)  .  9Ve  9V4  4% 

White  Consolidated  (NYSE)  .  17  18%  20% 


(d)  Stock  split  2  for  1.  effective  9/22/78 


Ad  revenue  up  37.4% 
for  Times-Mirror 

Advertising  revenues  for  Times  Mir¬ 
ror’s  Newspaper  Publishing  group  for 
the  four  weeks  ended  October  8,  1978, 
were  up  37.4%  to  $43,845,000  from 
$31,908,000  for  the  same  period  in  1977. 

The  tenth  period  results  reflect  sub¬ 
stantially  increased  advertising  as  the 
company’s  northeastern  newspapers 
were  affected  by  the  newspaper  strike  in 
New  York  City. 

For  the  ten  accounting  periods, 
January  1  through  October  8,  1978,  total 
advertising  revenues  for  the  group  were 
$371,297,000  compared  with  $288,560,000 
for  the  same  period  last  year, 
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1978  1977 

FUU  RUN  PART  RUN  FULL  RUN  PART  RUN 


ABERDEEN, 

S.D. 

Amoricon  Ntm-o  -  - . . 

675,385 

36,156  679321 

35368 

t  Amoricon  Nawi-S 

. .  441,705 

18344  436343 

23,744 

Grond  Total  . 

7,117390 

54,700  1,116,164 

59,112 

AKRON,  OHIO 

Aoocon  Journol-o  .... 

. .  2368388 

2,531,807 

45,792 

*B#ocon  iournol>S  . .  . . 

1,292,469 

116,512  1,121393 

95,348 

Grond  Total  . 

.  3360,757 

116312  3,653,500 

141.140 

NOTE;  Boocon  iournol-oAS  changed  from  eight  to  lii-column  Juno  2, 

1975. 

ATLANTAp 

GA. 

Constitution-m  . 

..  2302,976 

2,969,105 

Journol-o  . 

..  3,674,724 

118,289  3,578313 

165,671 

Journol  t  Constitution-S 

.  1,668.128 

1,742,939 

Grond  Total  . 

..  8,145328 

118,289  8,290,057 

165,671 

NOTE:  Constitution-m  ond  Journol-o  hove  o  combined  Sot.  edition:  the 

knoge  is  only  shown  i 

in  the  ieurnol-e. 

AALTIMOtB, 

t  MD. 

*News  Amerkon-S  .  ■ . 

. .  777,136 

323,432  672,068 

92,288 

News  Americon-o  .  . .  . 

. .  1,334,619 

14,976  1,286,121 

47,432 

Sun-m  . 

..  1,674,659 

5,120  1,886,937 

12328 

Sun-e  . 

.  .  2,097,951 

2,226,260 

32316 

Sun-S  . 

.  2,267,101 

155,720  2,127,732 

Grond  Total  . 

.  8,151,466 

499,248  8,199,118 

184,864 

NOTE:  $00-01,0  end  $  chenged  front  eight  to  nine  column  Sept.  6,  1976. 
Noun  Americon-e  end  S  chenged  from  eight  to  nine  column  Oct.  25, 
1976. 


Neurs  Americon-e  end  5  chenged  from  eight  to  nine  column  Oct.  25, 
1976. 

BERGEN  COUPdTY,  N.J. 

Rctord-e  2,725,335  378,952  2,483,526  303,924 

*  Recerd-5  .  1,952,907  251j74  1,312,654  229,432 

Grend  Tetel  .  4,678,242  6X,528  3,796,180  533356 

NOTE:  Recerd-e  A  5  chenged  from  eight  to  nine  column  Jon.  1,  1^7. 
NOTE:  Record-e  pubbshed  five  doys  e  weeb  only. 

BOCA  RATON,  FIA. 

News-e  .  648,133  11,889  643,146  13,544 

t  Nevrs-S  .  388,623  _ 294355  _ 

Grend  Tetel  .  1,036,756  ~  11389  938,001  13344 

NOTE:  News-e  published  5  deys  e  weeb  only. 

BOSTON,  AAASS, 

Hereld  Americen-m  ....  918,417  269342  1,264,420  208,034 

Hereld  Americen-$  .  512,542  318,153  626,462  286,670 

Glebe-e  .  2,067,394  128,608  1,973,607  89,104 

Glebe-m  .  2313,111  191,880  2,454337  89,024 

*  Glebe-S  .  2,162346  161,904  1,929370  285,268 

Grend  Tetel  .  8,274,110  1,070,187  8,248396  958,100 


NOTE:  Glebe-e  pubbshed  5  deys  e  weeb  enly. 

NOTE:  Hereld  Americen-m  8  S  chenged  frem  eight  te  nine  celumn  Oct.  18, 
1976.  Glebe  elleclive  Feb.  27,  1977. 


BOULDER,  COLO. 

Cemere-e  .  1371,980  54,936  1,684,282 

Cemere-S  .  570,6^9  15,200  478,242 

Grend  Tetel  .  2,442399  ~  70,136  2,162324 

BRADENTON,  FLA. 

Hereld-e  .  1,024,122  899,662  13,360 

t  Hereld-S  .  550,868  462,363  _ 

Grend  Tetel  .  1,574,990  1,362325  13,360 

BUFFALO,  N.Y. 

Ceurier  Eiprets-m  .  969322  32,798  811,126  32,470 

*  Ceurier  Eipress-S  .  ..  U09384  35,616  1,119,210  8,544 

News-e  .  2,640,091  130322  2,888,786  86,756 

News-S  .  368,288 

Grend  Tetel  .  5,187.585  199336  4319,122  127,770 

NOTE:  News-5  first  pubbcetien  Nev.  13,  1977. 

CAAADEN,  N.J, 

Ceurier  Pesl-e  .  2,745,669  397,552  2,671,191  376,736 

NOTE:  Ceurier  Pest-e  chenged  frem  eight  to  sii  column  Dec.  1,  1975. 
CHARLOTTE,  N.C. 

News-e  .  1320,873  40,928  1,769,402  24,200 

Observer-m  .  2,155,311  114,464  2,050396  147,295 

*  Observer-S  .  985,361  167,752  910,691  108,480 

Grend  Tetel  .  4,961,545  ~  323,144  4,730,689  279,975 

NOTE:  Observer-m  &  5  end  News-e  chenged  from  eight  to  sii  column  June 
2,  1975. 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Tribune-m  .  4,087,163  3  333,720  3,807311  2,737315 

Tribune-5  .  2,445371  990,367  2,229,555  911,880 

News-e  .  1,676,612  515,386 

Sun  Times-m  .  3,040,047  562,843  2,769,004  533,656 

*  Sun  Times-S  .  944310  485,378  998,516  534,632 

Grend  Tetel  .  10316391  5,572,30811,481,198  5,233,069 

NOTE:  Tribune-m  A  S  chenged  frem  eight  to  nine-column  July  1,  1975. 
News-e  effective  Sept.  12  1977. 


NOTE:  News  ceosed  publicotion  Mor.  4,  1978. 

CINONNATI,  OHIO 


Enquirer-m  .  3,228,281  3381,700 

Enguirer-S  .  1,987,155  1,748,698 

Post-e  .  1,990370  231,466  2,101,652  147,092 


Grend  Tetel  .  7,205,806  231,466  7,132,050  147  392 


N01E:  EHecbve  Sept.  1,  1975,  the  ITein  Deeler-m  end  S  chenged  frem 
eight-  to  nine-column.  Press-e  chenged  frem  eight  to  nine-column. 


1978  1977 

FUU  RUN  PART  RUN  FUU  RUN  PART  RUN 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

Plein  Deeler-m  .  3310,552  396,448  3,378321  335319 

Plein  Deeler-s  .  1384388  46,905  1,666,940  27333 

Press-e  .  1,974,366  453357  2376,666  502309 

Grend  Tetel  .  7369306  896,610  7,121,927  865,161 

NOTE:  Effective  Sept.  1, 1975,  Ihe  Plein  Deeler-m  end  S  chenged  from 
eight-  te  nine-column.  Press-e  chenged  from  eight-  le  nine-column. 

COLUJWBUS,  GA. 

Enquirer  (see  note)  ....  1,296,753  43384  13753S0  54,321 

*  ledger  Enquirer-S  ....  612,505  3,712  574,421 

Grend  Tetel  .  1,909,258  47,196  1,949,971  54,321 

NOTE:  Enquirer-m  end  Ledger-e  sold  in  combinetien;  bnoge  of  one  edition, 
Enquirer-m  is  shovm. 


COLUMBUS,  OHIO 


Dispotch-e  .... 

.  2,858342 

64,725  2  342,138 

36,071 

Oispotch-S  .  . . . 

.  1,723,917 

51388  1,662,359 

18,920 

Citiien  iournol-m 

.  1,180,186 

1,265,324 

Grond  Totol 

.  5,762,145 

116313  5.769321 

54,991 

NOTE:  Dhpetch-e 

ond  S  ond  Citizen  Journol-m  chonged  from 

eight  to 

nine-column  Jon.  13,  197A. 

DALIAS,  TEXAS 

News-m  . 

.  4,223332 

278,794  3  399,857 

286,896 

Newi-S  . 

.  1,763,283 

257,732  1,451,851 

97,240 

Times  Horold-e  . 

.  3,933,340 

131,279  3.460338 

106,104 

*Times  Horoid-S 

.  1,755,713 

21,608  1,532339 

41,760 

Grand  lotol  .  . 

.  11,675,968 

689,413  10344.785 

532,000 

NOTE:  News-mAS  chenged  from  eight  to  nine-column  Dec  29, 1975.  Times 
Herold-eAS  chenged  frem  eight  to  nine-column  Ok.  29,  1975. 

DAYTON,  OHIO 

Jeurnol  Hereld-m  .  2,211,383  15300  2,223,319  113,257 

News-e  .  2,277,470  239,996  2,312,105  113360 

*  News-S  .  952,075  12,160  961,304  _ 

Grend  Tetel .  5340,928  267,756  5,496,728  226317 

NOTE:  Jeurnol  Herold-m  end  News-eAS  chenged  from  eight  to  nine- 
column  Oct.  6,  1975. 

DENVER,  COLO. 

Reeky  Ml.  News-m  .  4,402,298  3,702311 

'Recly  Ml.  Newi-5  . .  1,026339  876,283 

Pest-e  .  3,541,154  109,376  3,317,887  109,028 

Posl-S  .  2,053,017  _  1,759330  _ 

Grend  Tetel .  11,022308  109,376  9,656,011  109,028 

NOTE:  Post-eAS  chenged  frem  oi^t  to  nine-column  Oct.  6,  1975. 

DETROIT,  RAICH. 

Not*  Two  Lietinge 

Free  Press-m  .  2,289,654  356,926  2,259,077  301,809 

'Free  Press-S  .  864,264  207,708  722,585  298,112 

News-e  .  3326,994  603,527  3,299,759  492,167 

News-S  .  1,739,828  305,303  1  353,441  271,787 

Grend  Tetel .  8,220,740  M73,464  7.834,862  1,363375 

NOTE:  News-eAS  chenged  frem  eight  to  nine-column  Dec.  29,  1975.  News 
figures  oheve  reflect  octuol  nine  column  meosurements. 

Free  Press-m  .  2,289,654  356,926  2,259,077  301,809 

‘Free  Press-S  .  864,264  207,708  722,585  298,112 

News-e  .  3,097,482  560,634  3,055,422  456,811 

News-S  .  1,659,150  298,674  1,475420  266349 

Grend  Tetel .  7,910,550  1,423,942  7312,504  1,323,081 


1978  1977 

FUU  RUN  PART  RUN  FUU  RUN  PART  RUN 

DULUTH,  NUNN. 


Hereld-e  .  1341,184  26,784  981,467  4372 

News  Tribune-m  .  1,132357  26,784  1,088391  4372 

‘News  Tribune-S  .  740390  52360  6W375  39,712 

Grend  Tetel .  2,913,731  106,128  2,710,433  49,056 


N(JTE:  HeroM-e  pubbshed  5  doys  e  weeb  only. 

NOTE:  News  Tribune-mAS  end  Herold-e  chenged  frem  eight  to  sbi  column 
Mey  5,  1975. 


ERIE,  RA. 

Times  (See  Note)  .  1370.692  9,984  1,456,420 

‘Times  News-S  .  833341  16,128  729343 

Grend  Total .  2,403,933  ~  26,112  1185,763 


NOTE:  Times-e  end  News-m  sold  in  combinetien;  bnoge  of  one  edition 
Times-e  is  shevm. 

NOTE;  Times-e  end  Times  News-S  chenged  frem  eight  to  nine-column  Sept. 
1,  1978. 

FORT  LAUDERDALE,  FLA. 

News-e  .  3,817,198  394339  3326,131  185318 

‘News  Senlinel-5  .  1,642337  128,968  1  382,116  93,959 

News  Seolinel-5el  .  1,407,174  _  901,969  _ 

Grend  Total .  6366,909  523307  5310,216  ~  279,577 

NOTE:  News-e  pubbshed  5  doys  o  week  enly. 

NOTE:  News-e,  S  end  Sot.  chenged  from  eight  to  tii-column  Moy  12, 1975. 
GARY  IND. 


Pest  Tribune-e 

1386371 

302,417 

1347,010 

190,518 

fPost  Tribune-S 

.  920,351 

14392 

860,872 

Grond  Total  .  . . 

.  2,606,622 

317309  2,507,882 

190318 

NOTE:  F^st  Tribune 

is  Q  nine  column  lormot  ond  is  moosurod  occordingly. 

GRAND  PORKSp  NuO. 

Herold-e  . 

.  931,995 

896,101 

4,368 

tHuruld-S  . 

.  532,240 

42,208 

537,540 

6,480 

Grond  Total  .  . . 

.  1,464,235 

42,208 

1,433,641 

10,848 

HARTFORDp 

CONN. 

Ceurant-m  . 

.  2,778330 

242,697 

2,740358 

107387 

*Couront-S  .... 

.  1,220373 

400,900 

1,208,288 

355,948 

Grond  Total  .  . 

.  3,998,903 

643397 

3,949.146 

463,435 

HONOLULU, 

HAWAII 

Advertiser-m 

.  2354,778 

2,641,723 

Star  Bulletin-e 

.  2,817,590 

2,825341 

*  btor  Bulletin  A 

Advertisor-S 

.  1,126453 

1375317 

Grand  Total 

6796321 

6343,001 

NOTE:  Advertiser-r 

n,  Star  Bulietin-e  ond  Star  Bulletin  ond  Advertiser-S 

chonged  frem  e 

ight  to  0  nine  column  Moy  3,  197A. 

HOUSTON, 

TiJCAS 

Chronicle-e  . 

.  5,666,920 

626,827 

5,118,819 

518,678 

Chroniclo-S  . 

.  3,311,093 

165,024 

2,549,197 

166,128 

Posl-m  . 

.  4,734,323 

407,649 

4,275,067 

501310 

*Post-S  . 

.  1,983,867 

152,328 

1387,488 

113,872 

Grend  Tetel .  15,696,203  1.351,82813330,571  1,300388 

NOTE:  Osronicle-eAS  end  Pest-mAS  chenged  from  eight  to  nine-column 
July  1.  1975. 

LEXINGTON,  KY. 

Hereld  (See  Note)  .  2,208,469  197,136  1145337  61,400 

‘Hereld  Leeder-5  .  1,106,339  15,200  945337  36356 

Grend  Total .  3,314308  212,336  3,090,874  "  97,456 

NOTE:  Herold-m  end  Leeder-e  sold  in  combinotion;  bnoge  of  one  eAtion 
Herold-m  is  shewn. 


NOTE:  Herold-m,  leeder-e  end  Hereld  leoder-S  chenged  from  eight  to 
nine-column  Sept.  20,  1976. 

(ContituieJ  on  pane  5H) 

Ad  Revenue  Trends 
September  1978 

A  summary  of  newspaper  advertisinn  compiled  by  EDITOR  & 
PUBLISHER  from  Media  Records — 64  Cities  Report 


1978 

1977 

Dollar  Change 

Classifications 

(000) 

Omitted 

(000) 

Omitted 

(000) 

Omitted 

% 

Retail 

September  . 

.$  256,996 

226,567 

-H  :10,429 

+  13.4 

First  Nine  Months 

2,526,062 

2,198,436 

+  327,626 

+  14.9 

Department  Stores 
(Included  in  Retail) 

September  . 

64,2:14 

60,076 

+  4,158 

+  6.9 

First  Nine  Months 

607,:i50 

546,498 

+  60,852 

+  11.1 

General 

September  . 

59,791 

56,870 

+  2,921 

+  5.1 

First  Nine  Months 

598,875 

548,263 

+  50,612 

+  9.2 

Automotive 

September  . 

11, .399 

9,513 

+  1,886 

+  19.8 

First  Nine  Months 

114,546 

109,392 

+  5,154 

+  4.7 

F^inancial 

September  . 

11,760 

9,773 

+  1,987 

+  20.3 

First  Nine  Months 

145,643 

106,5,36 

+  :39,107 

+  36.7 

Classified 

September  . . 

. .  157,984 

122,833 

+  .35,151 

+  28.6 

First  Nine  Months 

1,426,917 

1,154,196 

+  272,721 

+  23.6 

Total  Advertising 

September  . 

, .  497,930 

425,556 

+  72,374 

+  17.0 

First  Nine  Months 

4,812,043 

4,116,823 

+  695,220 

+  16.9 

NOTE:  Nt«n-«&S  changed  from  aight  to  nina-eolumn  Doc.  29,  1975.  News 
figuros  obov*  rtfitet  convarttd  aight  column  moosuramonts. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  November  18,  1978 
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Linage— (Co/i/V /row  page  57) 


1978 

1977 

FULL  RUN  PART  RUN 

FULL  RUN  PART  RUN 

LITTLE  ROCK 

,  ARK. 

Arkonsos  Gozette-m  .  . .  . 

1,701,915 

1.694,670 

‘Arkonios  Gozefte-S  .  .  .  . 

864643 

724,667 

Arkonsos  Oemocrot-e  .  .  . 

341,409 

88,430 

618633 

t  Arkonsos  Democrot-S 

303,577 

11,840 

417,420 

14616 

Grond  Totol . 

3,411,746 

100,290 

3,434,990 

14616 

LONG  BEACH 

p  CALIF. 

Independent  (see  note) 

2,233,614 

444,831 

2,303,272 

302,  839 

*  Independent  Press 
Telegrom-S  . 

827,742 

16,992 

786.388 

33,176 

Grond  Totol  . 

3,083,336 

461,823 

3,091.660 

336,013 

NOTE:  Independent-m  ond  Press  Teleorom-e  sold  in  i 

combination;  linage  of 

one  edition  Independent- 

m  is  shown. 

LONG  ISLAND,  N.Y. 

Newsdoy-e  . 

3,182,641 

913640  2,477,830 

633,962 

Nowsdoy-S  . 

1.890,007 

334.927  1  621.708 

133.462 

Grond  Total  . 

3,072,648 

1,468,467 

3,499,338 

767,424 

NOTE:  Newsdoy-e  &  &  chonged  from  five  to  sii-column  ^pt.  II,  19/B. 

LOS  ANGELES, 

,  CALIF. 

Times-m  . 

3,602,342 

2,364,708 

3,234,134 

2,308,400 

Times-S  . 

2,941,554 

1,205,392 

2,383676 

1,111654 

Herold  Eiominer-e  . 

981617 

47,774 

733,795 

Herald  Eiaminer-S  . 

284,332 

189,490 

Grond  Totol  . 

9,810,043 

3,817,874 

8662,493 

3,619,954 

AAACON, 

GA. 

Telegraph  (see  note)  .  ■ . 

1,218,604 

39,292 

1,322619 

*  Telegroph  &  News-S  . . 

626,983 

6,113 

338,889 

Grond  Totol  . 

1,843,389 

45,407 

1,861608 

NOTE:  Telegroph-m  ond  News-e  sold  in  combinotion;  linogo  of  ( 

me  edition 

Telegroph-m  is  shown. 

MANCHESTER,  N.H. 

Union  Leoder-d  . 

1,490,463 

1,343674 

*  New  Hompshire  News-S 

711649 

610,783 

Grond  Totol  . 

2,202612 

1,954659 

MEMPHIS,  ^ 

TENN. 

Commerciol  Appeol-m  .  .  . 

2,263,383 

236633 

2,363,827 

60,144 

Commerciol  Appeol-S  . .  . 

1,078,886 

17,800 

1,043,701 

41,968 

Press-Scimitor-e  . 

1,667,702 

134,391 

1,663,460 

102,270 

Grond  Totol  . 

5,011,973 

389,226 

3,074,988 

204,382 

NOTE:  Commerciol  AppMl-m  end  S  ond  Press  Scimilor*t  chongtd  from 
tight  to  nine  column  July  1,  1975. 


MIAMI,  FIA. 


Heroid-m  .  .  . 

.  3,575,233 

957,145 

3,439,849 

389,303 

Herold-S 

.  1,716,112 

623,780 

1,731,764 

263,041 

News-e  . . .  . 

.  1,862,156 

1,598,732 

Grond  Totol 

.  7,153601 

1682,923 

6,790643 

832.346 

NOTE:  Hwuld-m 

ond  S  ond  News-e  chonged  from  eight  to  sii-column  Mor. 

3,  1975 

MILWAUKEE, 

Wise. 

Sentinel-m 

.  1,800,406 

8,236 

1677,279 

iournol-e  .  .  . 

.  2,848,398 

1,013,387 

3,175,170 

323657 

Journol-S  .  . . 

.  1688665 

622,022 

1672.043 

356,896 

Grond  Totol 

.  6,337,669 

1,643,863 

6,724,492 

882,453 

AAINNEAPOLIS 

i,  MINN. 

Tribune-m 

.  1636,896 

115,907 

1,768,297 

69,799 

Tribune-S  .  .  . 

.  2,003683 

368679 

1,816,496 

311659 

Stor-e  . 

.  2,587,745 

330,133 

2.373606 

448,543 

Grond  Totol 

.  6,428,526 

1614.441 

6,160699 

830,201 

NOTE:  Tribunt-m  &  $  ond  Stor-e  changed  from  eight  to  sii  column  during 
yeor  1975. 

NOTE:  Tribune  m  &  Stor-e  has  o  combined  sot.  edtion.  The  bnoge  is 
shewn  in  the  Stor-e 


NASHVILLE,  TENN. 

Bonner-e  .  2.351,110  117,256  2,209,827  139,996 

Tennesseon-m  .  2,392,251  127,160  2,274,144  132,724 

*  Tennesseon-S  .  1,152,220  74,952  1,032,732  46,816 

Crond  Totol  .  5,895,581  319,368  5,516,703  319,536 

NOTE:  Tennesseon-ffl  8>  S  ond  Bonner-e  chonged  from  eight  to  nine  column 
ion.  2,  1978. 

NEW  YORK,  N.Y. 

Times-m  .  3,144,333 

Times-S .  2,663,083  1,056,674 

News-m  .  1,389,089  1,297.929 

News-S  842,756  1,223^20 

Post-e  .  14)35,136  _ 

Grond  Totol  .  9,074,397  3,578,123 

NOTE:  fimes-m  &  S  chonged  from  eight  to  o  nine  column  Sept.  7,  1976. 


News-m  A  S  chonged  from  five  to  sii  column  Sept.  6,  1976. 

NOTE:  Newspopers  did  not  publish  from  Septomber  1  through  September 
30,  1978  due  to  strike  conditions. 


NEWARK  N.3 

Slot  Ltil9«r-m  .  3,396,907  iob,833  2,960,439  76,716 

*  Star  I,d9,r-S  2622,372  ITO^OO  1,^153  67,684 

Grond  Totol  .  6,019,279  271,402  4,944,392  144,400 

NOTE:  Stor  Lodgor.m  &  S  chongod  from  oight  to  nino  column  Sopt.  7, 
1976 

OAKLAND,  CALIF. 

Tr<buno.o  .  1, 998,743  121,130 

•  Tribuno-3  .  1,082,734  24,816 

Grond  Totol  .  3,081,479  ~  143,946 

NOTE:  Not  mooturod  by  Modto  Rocordt  in  1977. 

OIIANGE  COUNTY,  CALIF. 

Rogistor  (son  nolo)  .  ..  3,081,042  38,062 

t  Rogi«tor-3  .  1,736,712  _ 

Grond  Total  .  6637,734  38,062 


NOTE:  Rogictor-m  &  o  sold  in  combinotion;  bnogo  of  ono  oAtion  Rogistor-o 
is  shown. 

NOTE:  Not  inoosurod  by  MoAo  Rocords  in  1977. 

PASADENA,  CAUF. 


3tar  Noyys-d  .  1,164624  133,743  1,079,241  130,938 

•  3for  Nows-3  .  433,681  4,379  291,282  32,078 

Grond  Total  .  1618603  138624  1670633  203,016 
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1978  1977 

FULL  RUN  PART  RUN  FULL  RUN  PART  RUN 

PASSAIC,  N.J. 

Horold  Nows-o  .  1,234613  134,873  1,234617  280,801 

t  Horold  Nows-3  .  433,031  73,933  318,664  820 

Grond  Total  .  1,709666  228626  1,372,681  281,621 

NOTE:  Nows-o  chongod  from  oight  to  nino  column  Oct.  4, 1976.  Nows-sot 
chongod  from  nino  to  tabloid  sovon-column  width  3opt.  2,  1978. 
PATTEBSON  M  J 

Nows-d  .  1,083600  '  63,216  1,116,927  44614 

NOTE:  Nows-m  ^ongod  from  oight  to  nino-column  3opt.  19, 1977.  Nows- 
sot  chongod  uom  nino-lo  tabloid  six-column  width  Aug.  26,  1978. 

PEORIA,  ILL. 

Journol  3tar-d  .  2,018,313  137,932  1,874,780  69,712 

*  Journol  3tor-3  .  793,443  32648  778,620  38,312 


Grond  Total 

.  2,813,758 

170,800 

2653,400 

108,224 

PHILADELPHIA 

ip  PA. 

Bulletin-e  . 

.  1,961,157 

493,109 

2,034,944 

816,906 

*  Bulletin-S  . .  . . 

.  759651 

436,011 

783,265 

331,442 

Inquirer-m  . 

.  2,298,968 

170,078 

2,128,332 

266,427 

Inquirer-S  . 

.  1,921,263 

553,846 

1,691,599 

463,433 

News-e  . 

.  1,025,020 

1,049,023 

22,752 

Grond  Total  .  7,963,939  1,633,044  7,687,163  1,900,960 

NOTE:  Bullotin-o  6  3  chongod  from  oight  to  six-column  Moy  19,  1973. 
Inguirtr-m  ond  3  chongod  from  oight  to  six  column  Moy  19,  1973. 
Nows-t  chongod  from  six-  to  fivo-cof  umn  Moy  19, 1973.  Tho  doto  in  this 
roport  counting  tho  Nows-o  roflocts  tho  convertod  bnogo  to  six-column 
formot. 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


Post  GoioHo-m  .  1,119,193  181,192  1,163,711 

Pross-o  .  2,244,369  230,436  2,093,698  33,671 

*  Pross-3  .  1,864,933  _  1600652  _ 

Grond  Totol  .  3,228,717  411,648  3,060,261  33,671 

NOTE:  Post  Gozotte-m  ond  Pross-o  6  3  chongod  from  oight  to  nino-column 
Sopt.  1,  1973 

PROVIDENCE,  R.l. 

Bullotin-o  .  1696,960  399,634  1  656,973  402,420 

Journol-m  .  1,709,928  333,698  1,810,836  279,464 

Jourool-3  .  1,321,733  179,988  1,171,083  96,320 

Grond  Totol  .  4,928621  913,320  4,838,896  778,204 


NOTE:  Bullotin-o  ond  Journol-m  hovo  o  combinod  sot  oAlion;  tho  bnogo  is 
only  shown  in  tho  Bullotin-o. 

NOTE:  Bullotin-o  ond  Journol-m  &  3  chongod  from  oight  to  nino  column 
July  1,  1977. 

ROCHESTER,  N.Y. 

Domocrot  t  Chronklo-m  1690.404  140,776  1,734,326  186,760 
Domocrot  t  Chroniclo-5  .  1,132,803  39,136  1,163,432  80,488 


Timos  Union-o  .  1,661,047  71,336  1,809,181  200,128 

Grond  Total  .  4,304,236  271,448  4,727,139  467676 

NOTE:  Domocrot  &  Chronicio  m  &  3  ond  Timos  Union-o  chongod  from 
oight-  to  nino-column  Oct.  20,  1973. 

SACRAAAENTO,  CALIF. 

Boo-o  .  2,938,802  332,496  2,788,661  481660 

*  Boo-3  .  1,031,879  142672  920,762  242,620 

Union-m  .  2,383,000  122,808  1  692,166  229,048 

t  Union-3  .  643683  _ 348,467  1  644 

Grond  Total  .  7,017,264  798,176  3,930,036  934,372 

NOTE:  Boo-o  &  3  ond  Union-m  &  3  chongod  from  oight  to  nino-column 
Sopt.  1.  1975 

ST.  LOUIS.  AAO. 

Globo  Domocrot-m  .  1,489,801  222,842  1,472,993  266,770 

Globo  Domocrot-wo  ....  839,678  26,960  765,180  9,728 

Post  Dispotch-o  .  2,077,136  50,093  1  698,237  73,875 

*  Post  Dispotch-S  .  1,964,557  22660  1,800,996  15,360 

Grond  Total  .  6,371,172  322.733  3,937,406  367,733 


NOTE:  Globo  Domocrot-m  publishod  5  doys  o  woob  only. 

NOTE:  Post  Dispotch-o  ond  3  ond  Globo  Domocrot-m  ond  wookond  chongod 
from  oight  to  nino  column  Apr.  3,  1976. 

ST.  PAUL,  NUNN. 


Pionoor  Pross-m  .  1,231,348  1,234,047 

*  Pionoor  Prots-3  .  1,432,000  1,304,273 

Dispotch-o  .  ^132,189  233688  2,109610  221,093 

Grond  Totol  .  4,M5637  233688  4667,932  221,093 


NOTE:  Pionoor  Pross-m  &  5  ond  Dspotch-o  chongod  from  oight  to  six 
column  Moy  5,  1975. 

NOTE:  Pionoor  Pross-m  ond  Dispotch-o  hos  o  combinod  sot  oAtion 
offoctivo  3opt.  10,  1977;  tho  bnogo  is  shown  in  tho  Dispotch-o. 


ST.  PETERSBURG,  FLA. 

Indopondont-o  .  2,088,897  61,332  2,124,286  7,332 

Timos-m  .  2,662,137  881,289  2,751,451  927,780 

*  Timos-S  .  1,179,961  385,702  1,166,673  262,248 

Grond  Total  .  3,930,993  1,321323  6,042,410  1,197,380 

SAN  ANTONIO,  TEJUS 

Expross-m  .  2673663  197672  2,497601  204612 

t  Expross-Nows-S  .  1,203,148  28,272  991,262  63,384 

Expross-Noxus-sot  .  596,848  404,013 

Nows-o  .  2,022,283  127,272  2,211,913  170,748 

Ught-o  .  2,418635  86,197  2,625,643  95673 

*  lighl-5  .  1,257,436  1,118,092 

light-sot  .  469665  _ 334,294  _ 

Grond  Totol  .  10,343680  438,81310,203,018  333,417 


NOTE:  Expross-m,  Nows-o  ond  Light-o  pubbshod  5  doys  o  urook  only. 
NOTE:  Expross-m,  Expross  Nows-3  ond  sot  Nows-o  ond  Light-o,S  ond  sot 
chongod  from  oight  to  nino  column  Expross-m,  Expross-Noun-3  ond  sot 
Jon.  19. 1977,  Nows-o  Jon  18,  1977  ond  Light-o,5  ond  sot  Juno  15, 1976. 


SAN  DIEGO,  CALIF. 

Union-m  .  3,610,310  81,294  3,0n,003  177,936 

•  Union-5  .  1,412,346  1,237,743  6,240 

Tribuno-o  .  3,884,911  81,965  3  663,205  170,312 

Grond  Totol  .  8,907,367  163,239  7,672,931  334608 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF. 

Chroniclo-m  .  2,228,700  701,177  2,240634  817,440 

Exominor-o  .  2,182,424  677656  2,272653  819,190 

Exominor  t  Chroniclo-5  .  1,264,300  187,968  1,199,038  32,256 

Grond  Total  .  5675,424  1,567.001  5,712,225  T668.886 

SAN  JOSE,  CAUF. 

Morcury-m  .  5,299,969  228,785  4,979,390  226,547 

Nows-o  .  4,131617  229653  4,193,993  226,541 

*  Morcury-Nows-3  .  1653,420  6,160  1  642,164 

Grond  Total  .  11,305,006  463,99810,815,547  433,088 


NOTE:  Morcury-m  ond  Nows-o  hos  o  combinod  sot  oAtion;  tho  linogo  is 
only  shoum  m  tho  Morcury-m. 


1978  1977 

FUU  RUN  PART  RUN  FULL  RUN  PART  RUN 


SCHNECTADY,  N.Y. 

Gozotto-m  .  2,408,720 

NOTE:  Not  moosurod  by  MoAo  Rocords  in  1977. 

SHREVEPORT,  LA. 

Journol-o  .  1,633,639  76648  1,630,033 

Timos-m  .  2,379641  107,976  2690,667  19,488 

*  Timos-3  .  1,011,742  1,580  837,132  23640 

Grond  Totol  .  3,044,922  186,404  4  677.872  42,328 

NOTE:  Timos-m  6  3  ond  Journol-o  chongod  from  oight  to  nino  column  Jon. 
2,  1977. 

SYRACUSE,  N.Y. 

Horold  Journol-o  .  1618,263  7,180  1,791,348  3,336 

*  Horold  Amoricon-3  .  . .  1,120,469  1,072,103  10,887 

Post  5tandord-m  .  1,143,019  52667  1,093,565  16,016 

Grond  Totol  .  4,081,731  39,747  3,937,216  32,439 

NOTE:  Post  3tandord-m,  Horold  Journol-o  ond  Horold  Amoricon-3  chongod 
from  oight  to  nino  column  Sopt.  1,  1976. 

TALliWASSEE,  FLA. 

Domocrot-m  .  1,463,098  1  616,413 

*  Domocrot-S  .  640,386  641,396 

Grond  Total  .  2.103,484  2,137609 

NOTE:  Domocrot-o  &  3  chongod  from  oight  to  six  column  Aug.  1,  1976. 
TAAAPA,  FLA. 

Tribuno-m  .  2617,421  719,444  2,924,144  663,290 

*  Tribuno-3  .  1,298,119  92,616  1,167,227  31,928 

Timos-o  .  2606,552  1,813,144  _ 

Grond  Totol  .  6,122,092  812,060  5,904,313  697,218 

NOTE:  Tribuno-m  &  5  ond  Timos-o  chonged  from  oight  to  nino-column  Oct. 
27,  1975. 

WASHINGTON,  D.C. 

Posl-m  .  4,933,913  430625  3,013,423  298686 

*  Post-S  .  2625,130  521,242  2,072,574  479601 

3tor-o  .  1,953,693  380,908  2,203,640  333,963 

3tor-S  . 661610  219,560  642,017  151,224 

Grond  Totol  .  9,876648  1,332,235  9,933,634  1663676 

NOTE:  Post-m  &  3  ond  Star-o  &  3  chongod  from  oight  to  nino  column  Aug. 
2,  1976. 

WEST  PALJW  BEACH,  FLA. 

Post-m  .  2,614,739  88,836  2,548,202  114,941 

Timos-o  .  2,169671  89,914  2  627,834  115,096 

‘  Post  Timos-S  .  1,273,477  40,328  990620 

Grond  Total  .  6,037687  219,078  3,766,476  230,037 


NOTE:  Post-m  ond  Timos-o  hovo  o  combinod  sot  oAtion;  tho  linogo  is  only 
shown  in  Ao  Post-m. 

NOTE:  Post-m,  Timos-o  ond  Post  Timos-3  chongod  from  mght  to  six-column 
Oct.  1,  1975. 

WHITE  PLAINS,  N.Y. 


Reporter  Dispotch-e 

. .  1,794,410 

176,172 

1,297,114 

162,365 

t  Reporter  Oispotch-S 

932,946 

51,680 

432,306 

45,056 

(kond  Totol  . 

..  2,727,356 

227652 

1,729,420 

207,421 

WICHITAp  KANS. 

Eogle-m  . 

. .  2,345,207 

279,500 

2,234,045 

247696 

Beocon-e  . 

. ..  1,056,785 

1,073,763 

87,297 

*  fcogle  Beocon-b 

. .  788657 

104,012 

705,758 

84,704 

Grand  Totol  . 

. .  4,190649 

383,512 

4,013,566 

419697 

NOTE:  Eoglo-m  ond  Boocon-o  hos  o  combinod  sot  oAtion;  tho  bnogo  is  only 
shown  in  tho  Eoglo-m. 

NOTE:  Eoglo-m,  Boocon-o  ond  Eoglo  Boocon-3  chongod  from  mght  to  six 
column  Sopt.  1,  1975. 

SEPTEAABER  1978/1977 
LINAGE  FIGURES 
SUPPLIED  BY  PUBUSHERS 


ALBANY  NoYo 

Timos-Union-m  .  1,997,0ll  1,992,143 

Knickorbockor  Nows-e  .  .  1,367,642  1  616,664 

Timos-Union-S  .  938,316  958,185 

Grond  Total  .  4,322,969  4  666,992 

NOTE:  Hoorst  Nowspopor  period  runs  Aug.  28-Oct.  1,  1978. 

ALTOONA,  PA. 

Mirror-o  .  1,863,003  1,685,292 

ANAHBM,  CALIF. 

Bullotin-o  .  1613,634  1,288,028 

BANGOR,  AAAINE 

Nows-m  .  1676629  1,258646 

BIRAAINGHAAA,  ALA. 

Nows-o  .  2,463,904  2623,164 

Nows-S  .  1,344,532  1,359,092 

Post-Horold-m  .  1,608,334  1.583,372 

Crond  Total  .  3,418,770  5,465,628 

BURLINGTON,  VT. 

Free  Pross-m-S  .  1,954,344  1,797624 

CASPER,  WYO. 

Stor-Tribuno-m-S  .  1638,340  1.441624 

NOTE:  Includes  inserts:  196,532  bnos  in  1978;  100,856  bnos  in  1977.  Fomily 
Weekly  not  includoA  74,403  bnos  in  1978;  64641  bnos  in  1977. 
COLUAABUS,  NEB. 

Tologrom-o  .  820,092  836,864 

DAVENPORT,  IOWA 

Quod-City  Timos-o/m  . . .  2,456,398  2,470,734 

Quod-City  Timos-S  .  802,718  702,184 

Grond  Totol  .  3,259,116  3,172,918 

DES  MOINES,  IOWA 

Roghtor-m  .  942,840  225,343  828,012  213,344 

Tribuno-o  .  1,247677  1,184687 

Rogistor-3  .  826,064  86641  794,329  129612 

Grond  Total  .  3616,481  311,986  2,807,428  342656 

DOVER,  DELAWARE 

Doloworo  State  Nows-oS  1,137,770  1,151,118 


NOTE:  Figures  obovo  ore  on  8-column  bosis. 


EDMONTON,  ALTA. 

Journol-o  .  3670623  3,114,872 

FORT  WAYNE,  IND. 

Journol-Gozotto-m  .  1,634,660  1661,730 

Nows-Sontinol-o  .  2,162,394  2,147,432 

Joumol-Gozono-S  .  859648  777,714 

Grond  Totol  .  4,676602  4,586676 


NOTE:  1978  figures  roportad  on  bosis  of  5-4-4  guertar;  1977  figures  on  o 
monthly  bosis. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  November  18, 1978 


1978  1977 

FULL  RUN  PART  RUN  FULL  RUN  PART  RUN 


FORT  WORTH,  TEX. 

Star-TtItgrom-m  .  2,926.644  2,655,674 

Stor-Ttlagrom-*  .  2,819,180  2,786,406 

5for-Ttl<9rom-5  .  1,505,784  1.342.306 

Gfond  Totgl  .  7,25U08  6,784,386 

GREENVIllE,  S.C. 

Ntws-mS  .  2,897,818  2,667,154 

Pigdmonl-e  .  1,663,522  1,673i60 

Grand  Tolol  .  4.561,340  4,340,714 

INDIANAPOUS,  IND. 

Slor-m  .  2W,659  2,835,516 

N»«i-n  .  2,312,488  2,324,488 

Stor-5  .  1,529,984  1,352,189 

Grand  Tolol  .  6,736,131  6,512,193 

KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

Timoi-ni  .  2,957,206  2,731,201 

Slor-o  .  1,271,929  80,464  1,229,955  117,807 

Slor-S  .  U75,624  1,370,760 

Gfond  Tolol  .  5,904,759  80,464  5,331,916  117,807 


NOTE:  ROP  disploy  linoge  is  pubRshod  on  o  6-column  bosis  bul  is  convorlod 
lo  8-column  bosis  obovo.  Clossibod  is  publishod  ond  roporlod  on  o 
9-column  bosis. 

NOTE:  Tho  Slor  and  Times  chonged  from  oighi  to  sii-column  lormol  Juno 
8,  1975.  Ibe  Slor-sol.  e  was  dropped  Jon  7,  1978. 

KITCHENER-WATERIOO,  ONT. 

Rocord-e  .  3,050,456  2,785,833 

LETHBRIDGE,  ALTA. 

Horold-o  .  1,528,298  1,513,117 

LINCOLN,  NEB. 

Journol-Slor-dtS  .  2,168,698  2,341,094 

NOTE:  Include  inserls:  305,284  tnes  in  1978,  312,256  lines  in  1977. 
LOUISVILLE,  KV. 

Courier-Journol-m  .  2,320,444  2,246,832 

Louisville  Times-e  .  2,420,398  2,328,752 

Courier-Journol  &  Timos-S  1,526,904  1,400,703 

Grand  Tolol  .  6,267,746  5,976,287 

NOTE:  ROP  disploy  linage  published  on  6-column  bosis  bul  convorlod  lo 
8-column  bosis.  Clossibod  puUished  and  roporlod  on  10-column  bosis. 
MADISON,  Wise. 

Copilol  Timos-e  .  2,239,923  2,298,807 

5tolo  Journol-m  .  2,309,464  2,349,343 

Stale  Journol-S  .  1,0353168  897,074 

Grand  Total  .  5,585,068  5,545,224 

NOTE:  6-column  pages  convorlod  lo  8-column  basis;  clossiliod  9-column. 
Includes  legols. 

MERIDEN,  CONN. 

Record-Journol-m  .  1,113,070  1,111,964 

MONROE,  LA. 

World-m  .  1,348,452  1,146,992 

News-5lar-o  .  1,243,480  1,047,424 

World-S  .  667,702  551,110 

Grond  Total  .  3,259,634  2,745,526 

MONTREAL,  QUE. 

GoioHo-m  .  3,682,846  1,309,946 

Star-0  .  2,849,793 

Lo  Dovoir-m  .  569,981  478,059 

Le  Dimonche  Mabn-S  .  . .  446,733  408,993 

NOTE:  Le  Dimonche  Mnlin  includes  Perspeclives  and  inserts — 137,434 
linos  in  1978,  136,002  linos  in  1977. 

NOTE:  5lar-o  did  nol  publish  lor  Iho  monlh  of  Sepfember  1978. 


NASHUA,  N.H. 

Telegroph-e  .  1,612,552  1,465,996 

NEWPORT  NEWS,  VA. 

Pross-m  .  2,154,866  2,358,496 

Times-Herold-o  .  1,971,452  2,051,252 

Press-S  .  1,296,050  1,155,000 

Grond  Total  .  5,422,368  5S64,748 

NORFOLK,  VA. 

Virginion-Pilol-m  .  2,871,286  2,891,609 

Lodger  Slor-e  .  2,739,942  2,739,204 

Virginion  Pilol  and 

Udgor  Star-S  .  1,778,191  1,767,912 

Grond  Total  .  7,389,419  7,398,725 


1978  1977 

FULL  RUN  PART  RUN  FULL  RUN  PART  RUN 


NORTH  BAY,  ONT. 

Nuggel-o  .  1,209,311  1,056,027 

NORTH  PLATTE,  NEB. 

Telogroph-o-sol.m  .  800,375  840A85 

NOTE:  Includes  Fomily  Weebly— 703175  (nos  in  1978;  58,169  ines  in  1977. 
OGDEN,  UTAH 

Stondord-Esominer-e  .  . .  1,766,862  1,767,464 

Slondord-Eiominer-S  .  . .  722,424  661,726 

Grond  Tolol  .  2,489^86  2,429,190 

NOTE:  Sundoy  includes  Fomily  Woobly — 74,410  (nos  in  1978;  64,484  (nos 
in  1977. 

OKLAHOA4A  CITY,  OKLA. 

Odohomon-m  .  2,191,676  542,828  2,155,244  567,385 

Timos-o  .  2,052,756  450,920  1,971,119  488,074 

Odohomnn-S  .  1,238,142  1,111,475 

Grond  Total  .  5,482,574  993,748  5,237,838  1,055,459 

OAAAHA,  NEB. 

World  Herold-m-e-S  .  .  3,486,140  3,481,744 

ORLANDO,  FLA. 

Senlinol  Slor-o/d  S  .  3,822,770  650,636  3,619,784  639,394 

OTTAWA,  ONT. 

Le  Droil-e  .  2,224,820  2,228,911 

PHOENIX,  ARIZ. 

Repub(c-m  .  4,089,974  3,849,384 

Goione-e  .  3,9413156  3,833,214 

Repub(c-S  .  1,661384  1,523,536 

Grond  Tolol  .  9,692,914  9,206,134 

PORTLAND,  MAINE 

Press-Horold-m  .  1,234,385  1,210,128 

Eipress-o  .  1,177319  1,137,215 

Telogrom-S  .  696,914  716,394 

Grond  Total  .  3,108,618  3,063,737 

PORTLAND,  ORE. 

Oregonion-m&S  .  5,397,910  4,982,866 

Oregon  Journol-e  .  1,837,206  1,625,008 

Grond  Tolol  .  7,235,116  6,607,874 

READING,  PA. 

Times-m/Eoglo-e  .  1,606,492  1,564,322 

Eoglo-S  .  810,129  704,520 

Grond  Total  .  2,416,621  2,268342 

RICHMOND,  VA. 

Timos-Dispolch.m  .  1,872,246  2,078,698 

News-Loodor-o  .  1,667,936  1,770,938 

Timos-Dispolch-S  .  1,255,379  1,251,423 

Grond  Total  .  4,795361  5,101,059 

NOTE:  Pori  run  and  comics  nol  included. 

RIVERSIDE,  CALIF. 

Enlerprise-m  .  2,203,754  2,037,504 

Press-e  .  1,971,494  1,754336 

Press-Enlerprise-S  .  517,342  427,812 

Grond  Total  .  4,692,590  4,219,852 

NOTE:  Porodo  (nogo  or  proprinlod  inserts  not  included. 

SANTA  BARBARA,  CALIF. 

News  Press-eS  .  2,531,984  2,468,536 

NOTE:  Parade  linage  not  included. 

SCOTTS  BLUFF,  NEB. 

Stor-Horold-mS  .  938,124  846,849 

NOTE:  Includes  Family  Weedy— 70,052  (nes  in  1978,  57,852  (nes  in  1977. 
SEATTLE,  WASH. 

Post-InleKgencer-m  1,782339  1,585,201 

Post  Intelligencer-S  ....  628,250  553,832 

Grand  Total  .  2,410389  2,139,033 

Times-eS  .  3,942,358  3,567,018 

SOUTH  BAY  (TORRANCE),  CALIF. 

South  Bay  Breeze-e  .  3,534,860  3,345,828 

SPOKANE,  WASH. 

Spobesmon  Review-m  .  . .  1,660,051  1,592,519 

CSroniclo-e  .  1,737,103  1,649,043 

Spobosman  Review-S  .  . .  817,829  753,271 

Grond  Total  .  4,214,983  3,994,833 


NOTE:  Sunday  and  Grand  Total  includes  Parode  (noge. 


1978 

1977 

Nfws  TribuM-*  ond 

FULL  RUN  PART  RUN  FULL  RUN  PART  RUN 

TACOAAA,  WASH. 

Tribuno  &  ltdgtr-S 

..  3.246,250 

TOLEDO,  OHIO 

3,099,306 

Blodt-o  . 

.  2,159,577 

2,345,615 

Blodo-5  . 

. .  1,111,066 

1,195,273 

Grond  Total  . 

3,270343 

TOPEKA,  KANS. 

3,540,888 

Doily  CopitaUm  . 

. ..  1,320,949 

1,229,886 

Staff  Journol*#  . .  . . 

. . .  880,180 

900354 

Copitoi-Journol'S 

. .  .  447,188 

401.884 

Grond  Total  . 

.  2,648,317 

2,532,124 

NOTE;  Fiourts  or#  bosod  on  ^-column  formot. 

NOTE:  Statf-Journol-f 

now  publishing  ono  loss  oittan  por  wook. 
TORONTO,  ONT. 

Stor-f  . 

...  5,010,881 

4,613,741 

Sun*fflS  . 

...  2,162357 

TRENTON,  N.J. 

1,750,610 

Tifflfs-d  . 

...  1,391325 

1,417333 

Timos  Advtrtis#r*S 

. . .  828,828 

678,281 

Grond  Total  . 

. .  .  2,220,053 

2.095.614 

NOTE:  6-column  pogts 

convorlod  ta  6-column  bosis. 

TUCSON,  ARIZ. 

Star-m  . 

...  3,086,524 

3,060,148 

Cifiitn*e  . 

. .  3,005,618 

3,089,688 

Star-S  . 

. . .  871,388 

812,129 

Grond  Total  . 

6,963,530 

6,691,965 

NOIE:  bundoy  includos  Porodo  Knogo. 

TULSA,  OKLA. 

World-m  . 

.  .  1,870,677 

1,823,033 

Tribuno-t  . 

. .  ..  1,834,790 

1310,479 

Wotld-5  . 

. . . .  824,877 

817,803 

Grond  Totol  .... 

.  ..  4,530344 

4,451,315 

NOTE:  Figurts  bosod  on  6-column  formof  ond  9- 
VANCOUVER,  B.C. 

■column  clossifiod. 

Sun-0  . 

4,129,650 

4,318,284 

NOTE:  Includos  Wookond  Mogoiino.  All  tiguros  on  6-column  formot. 
WAUKEGAN,  ILL. 

Nows-Sun-o  . 

...  1,992,592 

WILKES-BARRE,  PA. 

1,881,684 

Timos-loodor-Nows  . 

Rocord-o/d  . 

. .  .  1,306,226 

1,382,545 

lndopondont-$  .... 

. .  . .  619,150 

551,321 

Grond  Total  .... 

1,925,376 

1,933366 

NOTE:  Sunday  includes  Porode — 61,335  (nes  in  1978;  62,480  (nes  in  1977. 
Supplement  Advertising  for  Sopt.  1978  not  included— Timos-Loodor- 
News  Record  198,832  linos.  Moosured  by  Advertising  Oieching  Buroou, 


Inc. 

WILMINGTON,  DEL. 

News/Journol 

(me-mon.  to  fri.)  ....  2,134,955  2,130,850 

News  Journol-S  376,919  314325 

Grond  Total  .  2,511374  2,445,375 

WILMINGTON,  N.C. 

5tar-m  .  1,172,206  974,218 

Stor-News-S  .  372,228  428,120 

Grand  Tolol  .  1,544,494  1,402338 

WINDSOR,  ONT. 

Stat  e  .  2,656,503  2,434,420 

WINNIPEG,  PAAN. 

Tribune-e  .  3,251308  3,005,793 

Free  Press-e  3,673,735  3,293,888 

WINSTON-SALEM,  N.C. 

Journol-m  .  1,866,914  2,012,276 

Senlinel-o  .  1,400,672  1  336,766 

Journol  Senlinol-5  .  797,720  821,800 

Grond  Total  .  4,065,306  4,370,842 

NOTE:  Pari  run  ond  comics  nol  included. 

WORCESTER,  AAASS. 

Telegrom-m  .  1,160,516  1,189,904 

GozoHo-o  .  1,166,085  1,208,354 

Telogrom-S  .  881,503  867,972 

Grond  Total  .  3,208,104  3,266,230 


Free  paper  audit 
shows  an  increase 

Appro.ximately  389f  of  the  circulation 
of  free  newspapers  belonging  to  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Advertising  Pub¬ 
lishers  is  now  audited,  according  to 
NAAP  president  Jim  O'Day.  By  the  end 
of  1978,  46'X  will  be  audited,  he  said. 

“This  is  nearly  a  l()09f  increase  since 
May  .31."  O'Day  noted,  “and  dramatizes 
the  increasing  professionalism  of  the  in¬ 
dustry.  More  and  more  national  adver¬ 
tisers  are  considering  free  circulation 
community  newspapers." 

O' Day  added  that  the  audited  papers 
range  in  circulation  from  9.847  to 
53().(KK). 

NAAP  members  publish  1.062  papers 
with  a  combined  circulation  of 
I7.475.(X)(). 


RECORD  the  Long  Beach  (Calif.)  Independent,  Press-Telegram  ran  an  all-time 
record  1,326,904  lines  of  classified  advertising  in  April  to  break  its  own  record  for 
three  succeeding  months.  The  department  celebrated  with  a  poolside  party  at  the 
publisher's  home,  (left  to  right)  Vance  Caesar,  general  manager;  Jim  Duncan, 
advertising  director;  Dan  Ridder,  publisher;  and  Ray  Bisso,  Classified  manager. 
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M/EAFUWBtHIIN  in 
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«U  HEDIA  JCKKS  CMfT  HKIE. 
BEHIteiHE  HIST  M«MW«NT 
FOREVEK' WEliE  GONNA  KEEP 
unot  «u  Boeoi  •'mioomL 
16  XIUR.  SOURCES-  AN' (Orr 
TWTO THE  ME  I'M  SWUNG 
•FREEDOM  OF  THE  PRESS'  -  DC 
PRESS  IN  THIS  COIFinB' B  FREE- 


ITSUKEAWKU  JUSTTMEN 

IT  lOOKEO  UKE  Dr  NGGOnmONS  WERE 

WKltta.  WE  MANAGED  ID  SCRNOI'N' 

CIAWOUTANAMUICMT  ITSMST 

AiW»OFABUINNIIK.NOT 

EVENTMAriREAUJ'WrD  HAT 

ITS  TH' FIRST  SUMMER  OF 

HOAt  IN  THAT  MAZE  OF 

I1W»  AMP  aaftPAjCWIalB  THAT 

SEEMS  LIKE  IT'S  IASIEDM^ 


-ON  BAIL 


mwaRAeour 

MyENERCyPACKAGE- 


WHATAWyfrONEMORE 
CWAUIM  OFFERS  ME  HIS 
ONE  SHOT  cya-uii  FOR 
ALL  W  TROUBLES 


NOW  IF  you  COULD 
JUST  BOTH' SAME 
WITH  HOUR 
MKAtt 


Cartoonist  stresses  comic 
aspect  of  his  subjects 


By  Emily  Heebner 

Nestled  in  a  comer  of  the  vast  news¬ 
room,  Ben  Sargent  sits  pondering  his 
morning  paper  and  cup  of  coffee.  He  is 
easily  distracted,  exchanging  quips  and 
smiles  with  fellow  workers  bustling 
around  him.  His  desk,  strewn  with  old 
magazines,  notes  and  tattered  drawings, 
is  surrounded  by  an  overflowing  file 
cabinet  and  a  row  of  typewriters.  To  his 
rear,  a  huge  drawing  board  pinned  with 
rough  sketches  and  memos  defines  his 
cubicle.  A  neatly  taped-down  blank 
sheet  of  paper  beckons  from  the  center 
of  the  board.  His  day’s  work  is  ahead  of 
him — actually  behind  him,  for  it  is  still 
morning. 


Ben  Sargent  is  the  editorial  cartoonist 
for  the  Austin  (Tex.)  American- 
Statesman.  At  29,  he  is  rapidly  becoming 
one  of  the  best-known  cartoonists  in 
Texas  and  other  parts  of  the  country.  His 
drawings  are  syndicated  in  18  Texas 
newspapers  and  some  of  his  best  have 
been  featured  in  magazines. 

“1  have  fun  at  my  job,”  Sargent 
chuckles,  fingering  his  pen.  “I’ve  always 
loved  to  draw  and  1  like  getting  reactions 
out  of  people.”  And  reactions  he  gets — 
from  the  appreciative  smirks  of  sym¬ 
pathizers  to  passionate  letters-to-the- 
editor  from  angry  readers  to  recognition 
from  politicians  resigned  to  their  own  fol¬ 
lies. 


Ben  Sargent 

Sargent  embodies  the  lackadaisical, 
fun-loving  Texan,  complete  with  cowboy 
boots,  jeans,  shaggy  beard  and  curious 
eyes.  His  co-workers  regard  him  as  “a 
really  nice  person,”  “terrific”  and  “un¬ 
assuming.”  Yet  Sargent  doesn’t  come 
across  personally  with  the  effervescence 
and  pizzaz  that  highlight  his  cartoons, 
just  a  bashful  grin.  Berke  Breathed,  a 
cartoonist  for  the  University  of  Texas 
newspaper  The  Daily  Texan  and  friend  of 
Sargent  asserts,  “Like  many  creative 
people,  Ben  is  an  introvert — his  wittiness 
and  fire  come  out  in  his  cartoons.” 

“I’ve  been  drawing  all  my  life,  doo¬ 
dling  in  classes  at  school,”  Sargent  says. 
“I  experienced  some  trepidation  won¬ 
dering  if  1  would  miss  writing.  But  1  have 
no  regrets — I’m  having  fun.” 

Sargent’s  parents  were  both  jour¬ 
nalists.  His  father  was  the  advertising 
manager  for  the  Amarillo  News  and 
Globe  Times  and  there  met  and  married 
Ben’s  mother,  who  worked  for  the  same 
paper  selling  ads.  Ben  Sargent  was  bom 
in  1949  and  raised  in  Amarillo.  He  at¬ 
tended  Amarillo  College  for  two  years 
then  transferred  to  the  University  of 
Texas  at  Austin.  He  finished  his  college 
education  in  1970,  graduating  with  a 
Bachelor  of  Journalism  degree. 

(Continued  on  page  62) 
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Syndicates 


By  Lenora  Williamson 


Long  running  co/n/cs  top  poll 


Long-established  strips  and  panels  still 
head  the  list  in  popularity  with  Orlando 
(Fla.)  Seminal  Star  readers,  according  to 
a  recent  poll  questionnaire. 

Only  “Hagar  the  Horrible”,  Dik 
Browne's  1973  creation,  ranked  as  rela¬ 
tively  new  in  the  top  ten  “always  read.” 

The  group  of  10  follows:“Blondie", 
started  1930;  “Beetle  Bailey”  (1950), 
“Hi  &  Lois”  (1954),  “Peanuts”  (1950), 
“Dennis  the  Menace”  (1951),  “Fred 
Basset”  (l%5),  “Family  Circus"  (I960), 
"l^lly”  (1955),  “Hagar  the  Horrible” 
(1973),  and  “Snuffy  Smith”  (1919). 

“Hagar"  also  edged  into  the  10  “favo¬ 
rites”  list  as  follows:  “Peanuts”,  “Fred 
Basset”,  “Dennis  the  Menace”, 
“Blondie”,  “Family  Circus”,  “Andy 
Capp”,  “Beetle  Bailey”,  “Hi  &  Lois”, 
“Hagar  the  Horrible”,  and  “Lock- 
horns." 

Among  serials,  intrepid  reporter 
“Brenda  Starr”  by  Dale  Messick,  led  the 
top  ten.  The  ranking  follows:  “Brenda 
Starr”,  “Phantom”,  “Dick  Tracy”, 
“Rick  O'Shay”,  “Mary  Worth”,  “Judge 
Parker”,  “Steve  Canyon”,  “Spider- 
man”,  “Doonesbury”,  “Rex  Morgan”, 
and  “Superheroes.” 

Bill  Dunn.  Sentinel  Star  assistant 
managing  editor/newsfeatures,  notes  that 
two  “home-grown”  comics  fared  well, 
meaning  “Grin  &  Bear  It”  by  Sentinel 
Star  cartoonist  Fred  Wagner,  and 
“Dunagin's  People”  by  the  Sentinel  Star 
art  director  Ralph  Dunagin. 

Among  comics  added  recently  by  the 
newspaper,  “Cathy”  and  “Shoe”  fared 
substantially  better  than  others. 

Dunn  points  out  that  “Fred  Basset” 
fans  can  “rest  easy.”  Last  year  when  the 
newspaper  canceled  the  strip,  angry  pro¬ 
tests  by  telephone  and  letters  got  Fred 
reinstated. 

The  Sentinel  Star  admits  the  poll  was 
unscientific  in  some  respects:  respon¬ 
dents  did  not  list  age  or  sex,  and  there 
was  no  way  to  eliminate  duplicate  re¬ 
sponses  in  the  questionnaire  published  in 
the  People  section.  Thousands  of  entries 
included  notes  by  each  member  of  a  fam¬ 
ily.  All  respondents  got  copies  of  a  spe¬ 
cial  comics  supplement  prepared  by  the 
National  Comics  Council. 

Jim  Squires,  editor  of  the  Sentinel 
Star,  observed  for  4-page  report  pub¬ 
lished  October  22  in  the  People  section: 
“This  is  our  first  complete  rating  of  all 
the  newspaper's  comics.  It  proves  to  us 
that  our  readers  take  their  comics  seri¬ 
ously.  It  also  shows  us  that  a  brand  new 
comic  strip  must  be  awfully  good  to 
break  into  our  newspaper.” 

:ie  :|c 

The  Silver  T-Square  of  the  National 
Cartoonists  Society  was  presented  to 
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Hank  Ketcham,  creator  of  “Dennis  the 
Menace”,  in  Carmel,  California,  re¬ 
cently.  Bume  Hogarth,  president  of 
NCS,  made  the  presentation  to  Ketcham 
for  exceptional  service  and  devotion  to 
the  society  and  the  profession  of  cartoon¬ 
ing.  The  solid  silver  replica  of  the  famil¬ 
iar  artist's  implement  is  second  only  to 
the  Society's  Reuben  Award. 

♦  «  ♦ 

As  time  rushes  on  toward  usual  end  of 
the  year  “ten  best”  this  and  that,  a  new 
list — “The  100” — is  being  syndicated 
right  now. 

The  Register  and  Tribune  Syndicate 
has  prepared  a  book  condensation  of 
“The  100”,  a  ranking  of  the  most  in¬ 
fluential  persons  in  history  by  Michael 
Hart.  Hart  writes  short  bios  on  the  his¬ 
torical  figures  explaining  why  they  rank 
where  they  are.  Twenty  illustrations  ac¬ 
company  and  the  syndicate  says  news¬ 
papers  can  run  the  piece  in  one  install¬ 
ment  or  break  it  up  to  run  daily. 

Here  are  the  first  five  on  Hart's  list: 
Muhammad,  Isaac  Newton,  Jesus  Christ, 
Buddha,  Confucius. 

Hf  Hi  Hi 

United  Features  Syndicate  is  offering 
a  3-part  profile  of  Rosalynn  Carter  by 
Vicki  Pearlman  for  release  November 
19.  “Rosalynn  Off  Guard:  The  Silent 
Full  Partner”  originally  appeared  in  the 
Atlanta  Journal,  where  Pearlman  is  a 
staff  member. 

At  one  point  Pearlman  writes  that  1 1- 
year-old  Amy  is  no  longer  allowed  to 
give  interviews:  “Allie  Smith, 
Rosalynn's  mother,  said  Mrs.  Carter  put 
a  halt  to  that  because  ‘they  said  they  (the 
reporters)  kept  asking  her  questions  that 
made  her  look  stupid.  And  she  wasn't.'  '' 

H  Hi  H 

Veteran  syndicated  columnist  Dr. 
George  W.  Crane  has  had  three  sons  in 
the  United  States  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  race  this  Fall,  and  two  have  won. 

Representative  Philip  Crane  holds  a 
Congressional  seat  in  Illinois  and  won 
re-election.  His  brother,  Dan  Crane,  won 
in  a  downstate  Illinois  district,  while 
brother  David,  a  psychiatrist,  lost  in  In¬ 
diana's  Sixth  District. 

Dr.  George  Crane,  busy  amid  his 
“Worry  Clinic”  and  “Dr.  Crane's  Quiz” 
for  Hopkins  Syndicate  (Mellott,  In¬ 
diana),  had  high  hopes  his  3  sons  would 
make  history  by  becoming  the  first  three 
brothers  to  serve  simultaneously  in  the 
Congress  in  more  than  100  years.  Rep¬ 
resentative  Philip  Crane,  a  conservative 
Republican,  has  announced  his  candi¬ 
dacy  for  the  1980  Republican  President¬ 
ial  nomination. 


For  the  historical  note,  three 
Washburn  brothers  held  House  seats 
from  1854  to  1859:  Caldwallader 
Washburn  for  a  Wisconsin  district,  Israel 
Jr.,  from  Maine,  and  Elihu  from  Illinois. 
Caldwallader  and  Israel  Jr.  later  became 
governors  of  their  states. 

Hi  Hi  Hi 

Dan  Dorfman,  who  became  a  con¬ 
tributing  editor  of  Esquire  Fortnifthtly 
earlier  this  year  with  a  business  and  fi¬ 
nancial  column  titled  “Full  Disclosure”, 
now  has  his  column  syndicated  in  the 
Washington  Post,  San  Francisco  Herald 
Examiner,  Los  Angeles  Herald 
Examiner,  and  most  recently  the 
Chicago  Tribune. 

Dorfman,  after  several  years  with 
Fairchild  Publications,  joined  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune's  financial  section 
in  1964.  He  was  the  last  person  to  receive 
a  bonus — a  total  of  $50 — from  the 
Tribune  before  it  folded.  Following  a 
period  with  the  World  Journal  Tribune 
before  that  merger  also  died  in  1967, 
Dorfman  moved  to  the  Wall  Street  Jour¬ 
nal  as  columnist  and  in  1974  to  the  staff 
of  New  York  magazine.  There  he  wrote 
“The  Bottom  Line”,  a  business  column 
for  both  New  York  and  New  West 
magazines. 

*  *  * 

Moving  right  along  with  the  continuing 
interest  in  country  and  western  music, 
the  Chicago  Tribune-New  York  News 
Syndicate  is  adding  a  second  weekly 
column  by  Jack  Hurst  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune  staff.  Hurst  already  is  syndi¬ 
cated  with  a  weekly,  photo-illustrated  in¬ 
terview  column.  And  the  new  one  is  a 
item  column  about  people  in  C  &  W. 


Joan  Eles  has  been  named  coor¬ 
dinator  of  Reader  Special  sales  for  King 
Features  Syndicate  and  will  be  respon¬ 
sible  for  sales  of  book  serializations, 
specially  commissioned  series,  special 
offerings.  Rolling  Stone  magazine  pre¬ 
mium  articles  and  the  Sunday  Times  of 
London  material.  Eles,  who  will  be 
based  in  King's  New  York  headquarters, 
is  a  recent  graduate  of  Connecticut  Uni¬ 
versity,  Bridgeport,  where  she  majored 
in  communication. 
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Ben  Sargent 

(Continued  from  pcifie  60) 

“How  did  1  choose  journalism?  1 
never  knew  there  was  any  other  way.” 

While  attending  the  University,  he 
worked  for  the  Stewart  Long  News  ser¬ 
vice,  reporting  the  political  scene  at  the 
Capitol.  After  graduating,  he  worked  for 
the  American-Siatesman  reporting  on 
the  Texas  legislature  at  the  Capitol, 
drawing  a  few  illustrations  for  the  paper 
on  the  side. 

Next  he  got  a  job  with  United  Press 
International,  again  reporting  on  the 
Capitol.  He  was  then  hired  by  the 
Anierican-Statesnian  as  an  editions  illus¬ 
trator.  He  began  dabbling  with  editorial 
illustrations,  his  cartoons  were  well- 
received,  and  he  has  been  drawing  politi¬ 
cal  cartoons  now  for  four  years. 

Sargent  draws  his  cartoons  with  a 
Rapidograph.  a  drafting  pen  with  a  metal 
point  using  India  ink,  and  occasionally 
uses  a  brush  for  highlighting  large  blocks 
and  opaquing.  Many  of  his  drawings 
have  the  detailed  look  of  an  etched  en¬ 
graving. 

Sargent  works  a  regular  8  to  day,  five 
days  a  week.  He  puts  four  or  five  hours 
into  each  drawing,  always  working  for 
the  next  day’s  paper.  “Sometimes  an 
idea  just  pops  into  my  head,  sometimes  I 
really  sweat  blood,"  Sargent  drawls 
modestly. 

Sargent  strives  to  paint  the  same  pic¬ 
ture  with  cartoons  that  he  used  to  ex¬ 
press  with  words  as  a  reporter.  "I  prefer 
to  make  my  cartoons  as  visually-oriented 
as  possible.  A  picture  can  be  more  effec¬ 
tive.  the  impact  much  stronger  than  a 
full-length  written  editorial.  The  editorial 
cartoon  is  like  a  sledge-hammer — there 
are  no  fine  distinctions,  no  ‘on  the  other 
hand’s.’  It  must  be  used  carefully.  A 
written  editorial  may  be  more  effective  in 
presenting  a  reasoned  argument.  I’ve 
written  a  few  editorials  when  I  get  upset 
about  something  too  complex  to  draw, 
but,”  he  adds,  “in  these  situations  more 
dialogue  may  often  have  greater  effec¬ 
tiveness  in  my  cartoons.” 

Just  as  there  is  no  answer  to  the  pe¬ 
rennial  chicken-or-the-egg  question, 
neither  the  drawing  nor  the  captions 
come  first  in  emphasis.  Sargent  judges 
the  point  he  wishes  to  make  as  a  whole, 
then  decides  what  balance  of  art  and 
dialogue  will  make  the  greatest  impact  on 
his  readers. 

Sargent’s  drawing  abilities  develop 
through  use  over  the  years  into  a  style  he 
characterizes  as  “unusual.”  His  draw¬ 
ings  are  exaggerated  like  caricatures, 
emphasizing  the  comic  aspects  of  his 
subjects. 

“Ben  has  the  most  unusual  style  I’ve 
ever  seen.  It’s  different  than  any  other 
cartoonist,”  Breathed  says.  “You  can 
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categorize  most  other  cartoonists — 
they’re  all  similar  in  style.  Ben  has  a 
radical  style;  his  characters  are  so  dis¬ 
torted.” 

No  reader  with  a  lick  of  savvy  could 
miss  his  targets,  and  that’s  just  what  Sar¬ 
gent  wants. 

Sargent  contends  that  he  felt  “no  con¬ 
scious  influences,”  but  in  retrospect,  he 
is  aware  of  factors  which  must  have  had 
some  impact  on  his  style  and  perspec¬ 
tive.  Just  recently  a  friend  pointed  out  to 
Sargent  how  similar  his  drawings  are  to  a 
comic  strip  series  in  the  history  book, 
Texas  History  Movies,  drawn  by  Jack 
Patrick.  Sargent  vaguely  remembers 
studying  the  book  in  junior  high  as  a  sup¬ 
plementary  text  to  Texas  history. 

“And  of  course,”  Sargent  says,  “all 
cartoonists  my  age  were,  to  some  extent 
or  another,  influenced  by  the  cartoonists 
who  drew  comics  for  Mad  magazine.” 

Sargent  says  he  admires  the  tone  and 
humor  of  Jeff  MacNelly,  the  cartoonist 
for  Richmond  (Va.)  Times — Dispatch 
and  News  Leader  MacNelly  is  an  inspi¬ 
ration  to  all  young  cartoonists.  Everyone 
likes  him,”  Breathed  says.  “But  Ben’s 
style  is  not  at  all  similar  to  MacNelly’s. 
Ben  is  able  to  admire  him,  but  still  keep 
his  individuality.” 

MacNelly’s  style  is  being  copied  by 
virtually  all  young  cartoonists  in  this 
country.  This  particular  genre  of  car¬ 
tooning  was  first  introduced  by  Pat 
Oliphant,  who  came  to  the  United  States 
from  Australia  in  1964.  Oliphant’s  car¬ 
toons  were  characteristically  British, 
using  humor,  satire  and  ridicule  to  create 
a  picture  of  American  society.  This  style 
was  immediately  very  popular,  and  rev¬ 
olution  in  American  cartooning  in  the 
mid-6()’s  changed  the  face  of  political 
cartooning. 

Until  this  time,  American  cartoonists 
were  still  imbedded  in  what  Sargent  calls 
the  “moral  outrage”  style,  a  humorless, 
dry  and  anger  type  of  cartoon.  These 
were  mostly  illustrations  with  a  label 
tacked  on.  such  as  “peace”  and  “lib¬ 
erty.”  This  style  was  first  introduced  by 
Thomas  Nast  in  the  Civil  War  years. 

He  zeroes  in  on  targets  he  is  at  least 
mildly  outraged  about  and  illustrates 
them  accordingly: 

•  Sargent  depicts  Senator  John  Tower 
at  a  cocktail  party  as  being  very  short  (he 
is  actually  fairly  short)  with  a  quip  from 
snickering  gossipers,  “He’s  really  6’8”. 
He’s  standing  on  his  record.” 

•  Jimmy  Carter  is  a  lone  fireman  man¬ 
ning  a  delapidated  boiler-engine  fire 
truck  labeled  “the  economy”  and  is  at¬ 
tempting  to  rescue  George  Washington, 
“the  dollar,”  from  a  burning  building. 
He  cries,  “Fear  not!  I’ll  save  you!”  as  he 
mistakenly  puts  out  the  engine’s  fire. 

•  In  an  enlarged  moon,  an  obviously 
agitated  Begin  shouts  at  a  Syrian  soldier. 
“I  thought  you  were  gonna  keep 
peace?”  Down  on  earth,  the  soldier,  sit¬ 
ting  in  a  deserted,  ransacked  and  smok¬ 


ing  Beirut,  says,  “Now,  isn’t  this  the 
most  peaceful  thing  you’ve  seen?” 

•  Inside  the  fenced  mansion  of  Chuck 
Firestone,  tires  hang  from  trees,  adorn 
the  house  and  serve  as  flower  beds-a  doe 
eagerly  sniffs  one.  From  inside  the 
house,  “Well  dammit  Sylvia,  we 
couldn’t  just  eat  the  blasted  things!” 

“People  get  tired  of  moral  outrage — it 
loses  its  effectiveness  quickly,”  Sargent 
says.  “1  try  to  be  funny  whenever  possi¬ 
ble.  It’s  easier  to  make  a  point  with 
humor,  but  I  have  to  resist  the  tendency 
to  be  funny  for  its  own  sake — that’s  not 
really  an  editorial  cartoon.” 

Breathed  agrees.  “People  like  to  laugh 
now,  so  humor  must  be  a  major  part  of 
the  cartoons.  Cartoonists  are  not  really 
challenging  political  issues,  they  are  just 
bringing  certain  issues  to  light.” 

Two  areas  Sargent  is  particularly  in¬ 
terested  in  are  civil  liberties — “there’s 
always  some  outrage  concerning  the  bill 
of  rights” — and  “illegitimate  corporate 
power,”  which  frequently  engages  his 
wrath.  Often  Sargent  feels  obligated  to 
comment  on  certain  issues  prominent  in 
the  news  upon  which  his  readers  expect 
a  witty,  satirical  lashing.  “Nothing  in  the 
world  is  quite  as  boring  as  the  Middle 
East,”  Sargent  laments.  “I  wish  it  would 
go  away.” 

Sargent’s  aim  is  to  provoke  people 
through  his  cartoons.  “The  whole  idea  is 
to  get  people  worked  up  one  way  or 
another  and  mad  enough  to  make 
changes.”  Sargent  believes  the  editorial 
page  fits  in  to  political  life  by  prodding 
the  public  to  act  and  make  a  stand. 

Sargent  is  elated  when  readers  get 
upset  about  his  cartoons;  this  feedback 
shows  that  his  points  have  made  some 
impression.  Sargent’s  managing  editor  at 
the  American-Statesmen,  Ray  Mariotti, 
says,  “Ben’s  got  people  who  love  him, 
he’s  got  people  who  hate  him.  He’s 
especially  popular  with  his  subjects — 
they  think  he’s  great.  Briscoe  is  a  big  fan 
of  Ben’s  even  though  he’s  been  the  butt 
of  criticism  quite  a  bit.”  All  of  Sargent’s 
originals  sell  for  $45  each.  Former  Gov¬ 
ernor  Dolph  Briscoe  of  Texas  has  bought 
Sargent’s  original  drawing  of  nearly 
every  cartoon  in  which  he’s  been 
butchered — in  excess  of  50  cartoons. 
“Politicians  are  professionals,”  Sargent 
says.  “They  understand  the  function  of 
criticism.” 

At  the  American- Statesman,  Sargent 
has  no  restrictions  with  his  subjects. 
There  are  no  editorial  meetings  or  con¬ 
ferences  concerning  editorial  policies, 
only  informal  contact  around  the  news¬ 
room.  “I  think  he’s  an  excellent  artist,” 
Mariotti  says  proudly,  “and  his  positions 
are  not  at  all  radical.  In  the  two  and  half 
years  I’ve  been  here,  we’ve  disallowed 
only  two  or  three  cartoons.”  This  was 
not  the  case  under  the  old  management, 
which  took  a  generally  conservative  at¬ 
titude.  But  since  Cox  Enterprises  took 
over  the  paper  in  January  of  1976,  Sar¬ 
gent  has  had  unlimited  freedom. 
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Classified  Advertising 


BENEFIT  FROM  OUR  VAST 
NEWSPAPER  AUDIENCE 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 


AUTOMOTIVE 

YOUR  AUTO  AND  YOU;  Weekly  column 
of  answers  to  your  readers'  car  prob¬ 
lems,  plus  weekly  test  report  on  new 
cars,  vans.  Write  for  samples,  rates.  Au¬ 
tomotive  Features,  814  E.  Manor  Circle. 
Milwaukee,  Wise.  53217. 

ANECDOTES 

STORIETTES— Sparkling,  well-re¬ 
searched  weekly  tales  of  little  known 
facts  of  history,  bizarre  encounters,  in¬ 
ventions,  biographical  sketches  by  vete¬ 
ran  writer.  Ideal  feature  material.  About 
500  words.  Send  for  FREE  samples,  low 
rates.  Flagler  &  Nelson.  Inc.,  1640 
Statler-Hilton,  Buffalo,  NY  14202. 

CAREERS 

"YOU  AND  YpUR  JOB"  lively,  weekly 
300-word  quiz  of  rights/wrongs  of 
commonly-occurring  employee  behavior. 
Amusing  situations.  Readers  test  own 
conclusions  against  arbitrator's.  Ampere 
Wit,  Box  231,  Brookfield,  CT  06804. 

CB-ING 

HOT  NEW  COLUMN  by  career  newspa¬ 
per  man,  veteran  CBer.  Breezy  writing, 
packed  with  valuable  information  for 
new  and  long-time  CBers.  20  million  CB 
owners.  Send  for  FREE  samples, 
rates— Flager  &  Nelson,  Inc.,  1640 
Statler-Hilton,  Buffalo,  NY  14202. 

COMIC  STRIPS 

O.O.— Wit,  comment,  humour  and  satire 
in  an  ultra-unique  way.  Free  samples: 
Box  5346,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

HARDPAN— A  weekly  comic  strip  pre¬ 
senting  all  the  Farm  News  that's  wit  to 
print.  J.  Griswold,  914  2nd  Ave.,  Seattle, 
Wash.  98104, 

DATING 

FRIENDS  ...  we  never  met  .  .  .  The 
fastest  growing,  syndicated  dating  fea¬ 
ture  in  the  country.  Contains  respecta¬ 
ble,  personal  ads  from  your  specific 
community.  Also  has  a  SENIOR'S 
CORNER  for  people  over  60.  Designed 
for  family  publications  and  FANTASTIC 
for  TV  magazines.  Creates  more  read¬ 
ership,  circulation,  advertisement  and 
expansion.  Camera-ready,  issued  FREE 
each  week.  Send  for  details.  Dial  Syndi¬ 
cations,  Box  351,  Wanwick,  Rl  02886. 

GARDENING 

THE  PART  TIME  GARDENER— Refresh¬ 
ing,  knowledgeable  weekly  column  with 
pertinent  photos  by  experienced,  widely 
recognized  garden  writer.  Plus  timely 
tips  to  ad  department.  Send  for  FREE 
sample  and  low  rates.  Flagler  &  Nelson, 
Inc.,  1640  Statler-Hilton,  Buffalo,  NY 
14202. 

GENERAL 

PROUDLY  ANNOUNCING 
12  brand-new  Dickson  features! 
We've  lined  up  a  bevy  of  talented  artists 
and  columnists  to  balance  our  full  line  of 
puzzles:  panel  cartoons;  columns  on  As¬ 
trology,  Money,  Pets,  Politics,  Advice, 
Humor,  Comment  and  Children's  Fea¬ 
tures,  What's  your  pleasure?  Info  60« 
postage.  Dickson,  17700  Western  #69E, 
Gardena,  Calif.  90248. 


GOLF 


GUILD  SPORTS  PAGE  readership  from 
pros,  hackers  and  low  handicappers  alike 
with  twice-monthly  column  onGolf  Rules, 
by  Norman  Meyers,  featured  writer  for 
Country  Club  Goffer  Magazine.  600 
words.  For  rates  and  samples,  write: 
Norman  Meyers,  P.O.  Box  5321  Grand 
Central  Sta.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 


HUMAN  INTEREST 


FACING  SOUTH— Appears  weekly  in 
over  100  Southern  newspapers.  Each 
week  a  different  professional  writer  in¬ 
terviews  a  friend  or  neighbor,  allowing 
them  to  tell  a  story  from  their  part  of  the 
South.  Free  samples  and  rates.  P.O.  Box 
230,  Chapel  Hill,  N.C.  27514. 


LIFESTYLES 


FOR  THE  DIVORCED:  Weekly,  daily, 
gutsy,  column.  National  Expert.  FREE 
samples.  Bennett,  8716  Pine.  Gary,  IN 
46403, 


MONEY 


"MORE  FOR  YOUR  MONEY"-Weekly 
column  of  money-saving  news  guaran¬ 
teed  to  please  readers.  Proven  results. 
Camera-ready.  Free  samples.  Mike  Le- 
Fan,  1802  S.  13.  Temple.  TX  76501 


CONSUMER  AIDS— weekly  guide  to 
sources  and  services.  Fits  any  page. 
Camera-ready.  Samples:  News  Research 
Service.  Box  16147,  San  Diego.  CA 
92116. 


SMALL  BUSINESS  COLUMN:  Popular 
and  practical  feature  for  your  local  busi¬ 
ness  community.  Provides  expert  advice 
for  the  self-employed.  Featured  in 
Newsday,  Miami  Herald  and  other  fine 
newspapers.  Free  samples.  M.  Stevens, 
172  Mill  River  Rd.,  Chappaqua,  N.Y. 
10514. 


MEDICAL 


MAN  AND  MEDICINE 
Medical  column  now  twice  weekly.  1 
question  and  answer,  1  essay.  Dr.  Irwin 
J.  Polk,  300  Half  Mile  Rd.,  Red  Bank, 
N.J.  07701. 


MOVIE  REVIEWS 


MINI  REVIEWS  (Cartoon  illustrated)— 
Great  for  weekend  section  on  entertain¬ 
ment  pages.  Issued  weekly.  Camera- 
ready.  Cineman  Syndicate.  7  Charles 
Court  Middletown,  NY  10940. 


MOVIES  78 

A  new  syndicated  column  of  film  re¬ 
views.  Bi-weekly  mailing  of  individual  re¬ 
views  including  stills  of  every  major  re¬ 
lease.  Rates  available  on  request.  For 
FREE  SAMPLESand  further  information 
contact:  Eleanor  Goldstein.  SIRS,  P.O. 
Box  2507,  Boca  Raton.  FL  33432. 

THE  BEST  in  film  reviews  and  related 
articles  on  a  once  or  twice  weekly  basis. 
Details  and  samples:  Stephen  White, 
735  E.  6th  St.,  Boston,  MA  02127. 


POLITICAL  CARTOONS 


POLITICAL  CARTOONS 

Nationally  known,  award  winning  major 
metro  daily  political  cartoonist  with  inci¬ 
sive  graphic  appeal  and  killer  instinct, 
TELLS  IT  LIKE  IT  IS!  Free  standing  so¬ 
cial  issues  included  with  news  breaking 
political  stories  in  horizontal  format. 
Masterful  caricatures  of  headliners. 
Available  5  times  weekly.  Write  for  rates 
and  samples.  Box  5521,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


REAL  ESTATE 


HOUSE  CALLS  answers  readers'  queries 
on  buying  and  selling  homes.  Informa¬ 
tive.  lively,  reliable  anywhere  in  US,  4th 
year,  50  dailies.  Broker,  journalist,  col¬ 
lege  instructor.  Edith  Lank,  240 
Hemingway  Dr,,  Rochester,  NY  14620. 


REFERENCE 


"HISTORICAL  ANNIVERSARIES 
OF  NOTABLE  PEOPLE,  1979" 
Booklet  lists  more  than  300  prominent 
and  interesting  persons  with  major  an¬ 
niversaries  next  year— centennials,  ses- 
quicentennials,  bicentennials,  etc.  Good 
source  of  ideas  for  articles,  sidebars, 
tie-ins.  Day-by-day  index.  1980  edition 
also  ready,  1978  still  available.  $4  each, 
all  three  tor  $10.  Please  enclose  pay¬ 
ment,  mention  E&P.  Murphy's  Lists,  60 
E.  42,  New  York,  NY  10017. 


TRAVEL 


INCREASE  TRAVEL  LINAGE!  World  wide 
travel  column  new  in  its  5th  year. 
Weekly,  $1.25.  Write  for  free  samples. 
il  Easy  St..  Aptos,  CA  95003. 


TROPICAL  FISH 


FANTASTIC  GROWTH  HOBBY.  Weekly 
5(X)  words  by  nationally  known  hobbyist 
and  communications  pro.  Creates  reader 
enthusiasm,  stimulates  ads.  Low  Intro¬ 
ductory  rates.  For  tree  samples  write:  B. 
Gebhardt,  175  Clare  Ave..  Boston,  MA 
02136. 


WEEKLY 


EDITORIAL  CARTOONS  and  comment, 
church  directory  illustrations,  horo¬ 
scope.  movie  reviews,  crossword  puzzle, 
humorous  cartoons,  other  quality  fea¬ 
tures  for  the  weekly  editor  (offset  only). 
Prices  for  all  (11)  features  start  at 
$10.75,  based  upon  circulation. 

MARK-MORGAN  SYNDICATED 
FEATURES 

P.O.  Box  995,  Newman,  Ga.  30263 
Ph.;  (404)  253-5355 


BE  YOUR  OWN 
SYNDICATE  BOSS! 

Feature  your  feature  in  FEATURES 
AVAILABLE  and  watch  your  syndicate 
sales  soar!  One  fellow  with  a  TV  column 
placed  an  ad  in  FEATURES  AVAILABLE, 
left  it  running  a  few  months,  and  re¬ 
ceived  more  than  3(X)  replies!  That,  of 
course,  doesn't  happen  in  all  cases,  but 
when  it  does,  that's  what  we  call  being 
well  read! 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


PUBLISHER  of  40-plus  travel  magazines 
seeking  local  associates  for  expansion  in 
selected  U.S.  cities.  Excellent  profitability 
and  training  provided.  Roger  Thrailkilf, 
TRAVELHOST,  6116  N.  Central  Express¬ 
way.  Suite  1020,  Dallas,  TX  75206.  (214) 
691-1163. 


"How  to  start  Your  Own  Community  News¬ 
paper,"  an  oversized  136-page  working 
manual  by  award-winning  publisher  John 
McKinney  shows  how  to  succeed  on  your 
own.  New  York  Times  says:  "Clovers  every 
conceivable  facet  of  weekly  newspaper 
publishing,"  15  day  guarantee.  $9.95  from 
Meadow  Press,  Box  35-E,  Port  Jefferson, 
NY  11777. 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 


APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE  TAX  partner¬ 
ship,  loan  depreciation  and  insurance  pur¬ 
poses.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  Marion  R. 
Krehbiel,  Box  89,  Norton.  Kans.  67654,  or 
Robert  N.  Bolitho,  Box  7133,  Shawnee 
Mission,  Kans.  66207. 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


ALAN  G.  LEWIS 
Media  Broker 

On  file  -over  3(X)  active  qualified  buyers 
for  you  daily,  top  weekly  or  shopper.  Ridge 
Road,  Hardwick.  Mass.  01037.  Phone 
(413)  477-6009. 


PRESERVE  UTMOST  SECURITY  and  avoid 
sagging  in  your  newspaper  sale.  News¬ 
paper  Service  Co..  Inc.,  P.O.  Dr.  12428. 
Panama  City,  Fla.  32401. 


NOBODY  WILL  WORK  HARDER 
TO  SELL  YOUR  NEWSPAPER  .  .  , 
at  fair  market  value,  in  confidence,  with¬ 
out  disrupting  your  business. 

ROY  HOLDING  &  ASSOCIATES 
Box  212-Galva,  IL  61434 
(309)  932-2270  days  -932-2642  evenings 
Appraisals  -Consultation 


WHITE  NEWSPAPER  SERVICE 
Appraisals,  mergers,  sales.  We  have 
buyers  ready  to  pay  top  prices  for  sound, 
established  properties.  No  charge  for  con- 
sulfation.  620  W.  Main  St,,  McMinnville. 
TN  37110.  (615)  473-2104  or  473-3715. 


KREHBIEL-BOLITHO 
Newspaper  Service,  Inc. 
Newspaper  Sales.  Appraisals, 
Consultations 

(We  handle  different  properties,  all  types, 
from  our  two  offices.) 

MARION  R.  KREHBIEL.  "Norton  Office," 
P.O.  Box  88.  Norton,  Kans.  67654.  Office 
phone  (913)  877-3407. 

ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO,  "Kansas  City  Of¬ 
fice."  P.O.  Box  7133.  Shawnee  Mission, 
Kans.  66207.  Office  (913)  381  8280. 


SNYDER  NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 
Joseph  A.  Snyder,  Broker 
136  E.  Honolulu 

Lindsay.  Cal.  93247  (209)  562-2587 


W.  SID  SMITH.  Media  Broker 
Box  189.  Mount  Pleasant.  Ml  48858 
(517)  772-3261 


MEL  HODELL.  Newspaper  Broker, 
P.O.  Box  2277,  Montclair,  Calif.  91763. 
(714)  626-6440, 


America’s  Leading  Brokers 
Know  That  When  It  Comes  To 
Selling  Papers— 

We  Know  Our  Business 

E&P  Classifieds 
(212)  752-7053 
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CUSSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 


POSITIONS  WANTED 

(Payment  must  accompany  order) 

Add  $1.50  for  box  service  and  count 
as  an  additional  line  in  your  copy. 

OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 

Add  $1.50  per  insertion  lor  box  service 
and  count  as  an  additional  line  in  copy. 


1-week  —  $1.90  per  line 

2  weeks  —  $1.75  per  line  per  issue 

3  weeks  —  $1.55  per  line  per  issue 

4  weeks  —  $1.40  per  line  per  issue 

1- week  —  $2.60  per  line 

2- weeks  —  $2.50  per  line  per  issue 
3  weeks  —  $2.30  per  line  per  issue 
4-weeks  —  $2.10  per  line  per  issue 


PREPAYMENT  REQUIRED  in  the  following  categories;  Features  Available'News- 
papers  lor  Sale  Positions  Wanted. 

DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED:  The  use  ot  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts  or  otlrer  decora¬ 
tions.  changes  your  classified  ad  to  display.  The  rate  for  display-classified  is 
$4.75  per  agate  line—  $66.00  per  column  inch  minimum  space. 

Count  approximately  39  characters  and'or  spaces  per  line 
3  lines  minimum  (no  abbreviations) 

Classified  Contract  Rates  Available  On  Request 
WEEKLY  CLOSING  TIME 
Tuesday,  4:00  PM  New  York  Time 
Editor  &  Publisher.  575  Lexington  Ave.,  NY,  NY  10022  (212)  752-7050 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 


Address 


Authorized  by 


□  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily 
To  Run: _ Weeks _ Till  Forbidden 

Please  indicate  exact  classification  in  which  ad  is  to  appear 

AAoil  to:  EDITOR  t  PUBLISHER  •  575  Lexineton  Ave  •  New  York.  N  Y  10022 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


BILL  MATTHEWS  COMPANY  conducts 
professional,  confidential  negotiations  for 
sale  and  purchase  of  highest  quality  daily 
and  weekly  newspapers  in  the  country.  Be¬ 
fore  you  consider  sale  or  purchase  of  a 
property,  you  should  call  (813)  446-0871 
daytime:  (813)  733-8053  nights;  or  write 
Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach,  Fla.  33515. 
No  obligations,  of  course. 


HEMPSTEAD  &  CO. 

Newspaper  brokers  and  appraisers.  Write 
or  call  for  free  consultation.  47  Edgewood 
Dr.,  Cherry  Hill,  N.J.  08003.  (609)  795- 
6026. 


SYD  GOULD  ASSOCIATES 
"the  broker  with  instant  buyers” 
SALES.  SERVICE,  MANAGEMENT 
5464  Government  Blvd. 
Mobile.  Ala.  (205)  666-0893 


JIMMY  CROWE 
Ownership  Changes 
Proven  Management  Systems 
23  years  experience  in  every  phase  of  the 
newspaper  industry.  12  Cutler  Or.,  Savan¬ 
nah,  GA.  31405  (912)  925-8666  or  925- 
8662. 


WE  HAVE  QUALIFIED  BUYERS  for  dailies 
and  large  weeklies.  Information  strictly 
confidential. 

DIXIE  NEWSPAPERS.  INC. 

P.O.  Box  400,  Gadsden.  Ala.  35902 
Ph.  (205)  546-3356 


CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
Daily  NEWSPAPERS  Weekly 
W.  B.  GRIMES  &  CO. 

National  Press  Building 
Washington.  D.C,  20045 
(202)  National  8-1133 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


TWO  WEEKLIES  in  prime  California  market 
for  tourism  and  retirement.  Plus  strong 
print  shop.  $200,000  gross.  Partnership 
problems  force  sale.  Looking  for  im¬ 
mediate  close.  Write:  Publisher.  17801 
Kilkenny  Rd.,  Los  Gatos.  CA  95030. 


CALIFORNIA  COASTAL  WEEKLY,  2  years 
old,  grossing  135,000,  absentee  owner 
makes  potential  excellent.  $135.(X)0  cash. 
Box  6064,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PROSPERING  WEEKLY  in  urban-rural 
Midwest  community,  close  enough  to  met¬ 
ropolitan  areas  to  be  handy  aM  distant 
enough  that  the  quality  of  living  is  desir¬ 
able.  Long-established,  grossing  in  excess 
of  $60M,  available  for  considerably  less  in 
order  to  settle  estate.  Ideal  for  knowledge¬ 
able  couple.  Terms  available  but  considera¬ 
ble  savings  to  buyer  offering  cash.  For  full 
details  of  property  and  community  write  or 
call;  W.W.  Spurgeon  Jr..  Broker,  550  Mer¬ 
chants  National  Bank  Bldg.,  Muncie,  IN, 
47302  (317)  289-9966. 


PROGRESSIVE,  AWARD-WINNING  weekly 
located  in  hunting,  fishing  area.  Good 
equipment,  help  available,  circulation 
around  15()0.  price  negotiable.  Newspa¬ 
per.  Box  338,  Callaway,  NB  68825, 
phone  (308)  836-2326.  All  replies 
answered. 


GOOD  HEALTHY  county  seat  offset  weekly 
in  growing  market  immediately  available. 
Owner  has  other  newspaper  plans.  Paid 
circulation  with  $150,000  gross  income 
with  $40,000  cash  flow  for  owner- 
operator.  Cash  $150,000.  Terms  $165,000 
with  $50,0(X)  down,  balance  over  4  years 
with  8%  interest.  Box  6155,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


WOULD  YOU  LIKE  to  get  in  on  the  ground 
floor  of  one  of  the  fastest  growing  areas  in 
Oregon?  Controlled  circulation  weekly 
newspaper  needs  partner  for  growth  or  will 
sell.  Box  6198,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


TWO  DALLAS  NEWSPAPERS,  prime  north 
suburban  growth.  Dallas  county  paid  circu¬ 
lation  coin  racks,  17  employees,  own  print¬ 
ing  equipment,  can  expand  to  daily  from 
bi-weekly,  (xross  revenues  about 
$450,000.  Contact  Carol  Dow,  DOW  RE¬ 
SEARCH.  Dallas  (214)  361-8876  or  write 
11311  N.  Central  Expressway,  Dallas, 
Texas  75243. 

SMALL,  ESTABLISHED  award-winning 
weekly.  Zone  5.  Principals  only.  Write  in 
confidence:  Publisher,  P.O.  Box  164, 
Cedarburg,  Wise.  53012. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


FLORIDA  GOLD  COAST  Only  Jewish- 
American  weekly  in  one  of  the  nation's  fast¬ 
est  growing  areas  with  exploding  Jewish 
population  already  among  biggest  in  U.S. 
Established  controlled  circulation  tabloid 
grossing  $23,0(X)  monthly.  Other  pressing 
interests  make  this  unique  opportunity 
available  for  only  $79,000  which  includes 
composition  shop.  Your  inquiry  will  bring 
prompt  response  by  telephone.  Box 
600333,  North  Miami  Beach.  FI.  33160. 


BRIGHT,  AGGRESSIVE,  8-year-old  com¬ 
munity  weekly,  6000  circulation,  32-page 
tab,  $200,000  gross.  No  plant.  Top  per¬ 
manent  staff,  dedicated  readership,  ex¬ 
tremely  high  growth  area.  Tough  manage¬ 
ment  plus  specific  staff  and  equipment 
augmentation  required  to  fully  tap  poten¬ 
tial.  $150,000:  259f  down,  flexible  terms. 
Letters  only,  please,  tO:  Publisher,  Maui 
Sun,  Wailuku,  Hawaii  96793. 


SHOPPER — Near  San  Francisco.  Estab¬ 
lished  3  years.  High  community  accep¬ 
tance.  Unlimited  growth  potential.  Com¬ 
plete  composition  shop.  Makes  owner  good 
profit.  Reasonably  priced,  terms.  Mr.  Car- 
lineo,  (209)  526-2465,  before  10  or  after  8 
PST. 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


WE  ARE  seeking  to  purchase  a  non-daily 
newspaper  with  a  long-term  record  of  prof¬ 
itability.  Preferably  with  more  than  5,000 
paid  circulation.  We  have  excellent  finan¬ 
cial  and  journalistic  credentials.  Please 
send  details,  copies  of  your  publication  to 
Box  3748,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WE  ARE  SEEKING  small  daily  or  weekly. 
Profitable  or  not.  Prefer  Midwest  or  Mid¬ 
south  location,  but  will  consider  any  loca¬ 
tion.  Box  5584.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 


TRADE  MAGAZINE  serving  cattle  industry 
in  Northwest.  12,000  circulation. 
$20,(KX).  Northwest  Cattleman,  P.O.  Box 
1586,  Bozeman,  MT  59715. 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


CAMERA  &  DARKROOM 


DISTORTA  LENSES  squeeze  your  pages  at 
highest  percentage  and  best  quality. 
KAMERAK  (213)  437-2779 

Box  2798  Long  Beach.  Calif.  9T801. 


KENRO  CAMERA  187  with  back  light, 
flash.  Expo  2,  chemical  and  processor. 
Used  2  months.  $5500.  Firm.  Call  (212) 
273-9168. 


CIRCULATION 


BERKELEY  SMALL  vending  machines, 
200  K-33s,  armored  hood  boxes,  newly  re¬ 
painted.  plenty  of  spare  parts.  $60.00 
each.  80  Bubble  tops,  some  need  work, 
$35.00  each.  50  Motelers,  $25.00  each. 
FOB  Chicago,  (312)  525-0288. 


COMPUTER  SOFTWARE 


ADVERTISING-CIRCULATION  Program 
packages  for  sale  for  IBM  Computer  Sys¬ 
tems  3,  32  or  34.  Including  ad  sales,  inch 
and  money  analysis  reports  anytime,  also 
monthly  billing  reports.  Extensive  year  ago 
history  for  all  ad  inches  and  money. 
CIRCULATION— draw  sheet,  all  ABC  re¬ 
ports  anytime  and  at  end  of  month.  Ad¬ 
vance  or  arrears  billing.  PIA,  Mail.  R.  C. 
Zollinger,  The  Gallup  Independent,  P.  0. 
Box  1210,  Gallup,  N.M.  87301,  (505) 
863-6811. 


CONVEYORS 


I  COMPLETE  heavy  duty  Cutler  Hammer 
1  conveyor,  consisting  of  the  following 

hardware.  Control  panel,  48'  total  length, 
ssway,  uanas,  j  pfgjj  connection,  2-90  turns,  1  con¬ 
veyor  table,  1-90  twist  turn.  14'  long.  1  5 
ph  motor.  Excellent  condition.  Can 
award-winning  be  seen  in  use  until  February  1,  1979. 

:  only.  Write  in  line,  Farmington  Daily  Times,  P.O.  Box 
^.0.  Box  164,  450,  Farmin^on,  N.M.  87401.  (505)  32S 

4545. 
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EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


ENGRAVING 


MICRO-DYNE  ETCHERS — High  speed  sys¬ 
tem  for  zinc  or  mMnesium  plates.  Fine 
condition.  Contact  Purchasing  Dept.,  Los 


FACSIMILE 


MUIRHEAD  FACSIMILE  transmission  sys¬ 
tem.  Fine  condition.  Contact  Purchasing 
Dept.,  Los  Angeles  Times,  (213)972-5186. 


MAILROOM 


USED  KANSA  320  inserter  with  3  stations. 
Good  condition.  Contact  Ed  Ferris,  The 
Ridgewood  News,  (201)  445-6400. 


NEWSPAPER  BAGS 


SAVE  $$$$/BUY  HI-DENSITY  POLY 
BAGS— All  sizes  bags  and  bundle  wraps. 
Send  specs  for  quote  to  PCE,  20  N.  How¬ 
ard.  Aberdeen,  MD  21001.  Call  (301) 
575-6500. 


NEWSPRINT 


NEWSPRINT-ROLLS  all  sizes.  BEHRENS 
Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  3305  W.  Warner,  Santa 
Ana,  CA  92704,  (714)  556-7130. 


PASTEUP  SUPPLIES 


McGANN  &  MARSH,  INC. 

Highest  quality  border  tapes,  largest  as¬ 
sortment  in  the  U.S.  Request  samples. 
54-14th  Street 
Wheeling,  W.  Va.  26003 
Ph.  (3m)  233-5211 


PHOTOTYPESETTING 


COMPUGRAPHICS 

7200— $2800.  Compuwriters— $4000. 
2961-$2300.  Keyboards-$1200.  Jus- 
towriters.  FHN  Business  Products,  Church 
Rd.,  Mt.  Laurel,  N.J.  (609)  235-7614. 


FOR  SALE.  Two  VariTyper  Model  490 
Edit-Set  video  display  terminals  (Addres- 
sograph  Multigraph).  Make  us  an  offer  (we 
won't  refuse).  Contact:  Tom  E.  Rolnicki, 
Iowa  State  Daily,  129  Press  Bldg.,  Ames, 
lA  50011. 


1972  HARRIS  INTERTYPE  photocomposer 
68  pica,  1600  BPI,  magnetic  tape.  For 
more  information  call  Michigan  Bell  Tele¬ 
phone  Co.,  8;30AM-5:30PM,  Bill  Lay:  (313) 
223-7580. 


TEXAS  INSTRUMENTS  model  765  porta¬ 
ble  reporters’  terminals  with  20K  bubble 
memory,  acoustic  coupler,  hard  copy  and 
17#  weight  now  available  from  stock 
(new).  Graphic  Products  Corp.,  522  (Cot¬ 
tage  Grove  Rd.,  Bloomfield,  Ct.  06002. 
(203)  243-0730. 


2  HARRIS  110  EDITING,  proofing  termi¬ 
nals.  3  years  old,  good  condition.  Now 
available.  $8000  each.  Contact:  Lamont 
Odett  Jr.,  Antelope  Valley  Press,  P.O.  Box 
880,  Palmdale.  Calif.  93550.  (805)  273- 
2700,  ext  18. 


SCANAGRAVER,  Fairchild.  85  screen; 
Executive  Hammond  Easy-Kaster,  Model 
EK6G:  Gas  6  column  casting  box;  Mat 
roller.  Available  immediately.  (401)  421- 
5652,  421-4769. 


3  AKI  KEYBOARDS  with  display  terminals, 
4961  TL  output  Compugraphic,  91O0 
keyboard,  160  film  strips  with  width  plugs, 
spare  parts,  spare  reader.  Ms.  Lillian, 
(212)  689-6066. 


A  REQUEST: 

ALL  ADVERTISERS! 

To  help  US  expedite  your  questions, 
claims  and  payments  regarding  clas¬ 
sified  invoices,  please  indicate  the  in¬ 
voice  number  (to  be  found  in  the  upper 
right  hand  corner  of  your  bill)  on  all 
correspondences  and  checks  This  will 
assure  proper  credit  to  your  account 

Thank  You— UP  Classilied  Department 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


PHOTOTYPESETTING 


RECONDITIONED  Comp  IV  in  excellent 
condition,  with  spare  parts  kit  -  $80(X). 
Also  two  AKI  model  4961-C  keyboards, 
$1500  each.  Manteca  News,  602  E.  Yose- 
mite  Ave.,  Manteca,  Calif.  95336.  (209) 
239-9541. 


EDITWRITER  75(X),  take  over  lease,  film 
strips  and  processor.  (212)  777-1610,  ask 
for  Joe. 


EDITWRITER  75(X),  processor  and  7  film 
strips,  $18,500.  Call  (212)  273-9168.  No 
waiting,  ready  to  go.  New  worth  $20,3777. 


2  (TWO)  LOW  SPEED  wire  service  input 
boards  for  (Harris-Computype)  Com¬ 
positor.  1  adjusted  for  UPl  band  rate,  1 
adjusted  to  Washington  Post/Los  Angeles 
Times  News  Service.  Include  cabling  and 
special  timers.  Contact  Jeff  Morton,  Rec¬ 
ord  Publishing,  (216)  296-9657. 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


GOSS  COMMUNITY  folders 
(jOSS  SU  folder 
(^ss  Suburban  folder 
Goss  Suburban  presses  and  units 
Goss  Suburban  S/C  combo  folder 
Gregg  flying  imprinter  22^4" 

Urbanite  V4  folder 

Color  King,  2  units  folder  1965 

Fincor  motor  and  control  4060  HP 

2  unit  V-15  Cottrell  with  Gear  Drive 

Goss  Urbanite  units,  1970 

Goss  Signature  23  9/16  "  x  38  ",  5  unit, 

1971 

Wanted:  Newspaper  equipment 
and  complete  plants. 

IPEC  INC. 

401  N.  Leavitt  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois  60612 
Ph;  (312)  738-1200  Telex  25-43? 


MERGENTHALER  VIP  3-drum  high  speed.  FAIRCHILD  News  King  4  units,  web  offset 
Includes  some  fonts,  spare  reader  and  newspaper  with  Color  King  "z"  and  V4" 
spare  parts  kit.  $19,92B  Robinson  News-  folder.  Available  immediately.  Call  Mr. 
papers,  (206)  767-3350.  Koravos  (617)  475-3210. 


PRESSES 


RECENTLY  REBUILT-like  new  7  unit 
Color  King,  Color  King  Folder— many 
extras. 

COMPLETELY  REBUILT-like  new-3  unit 
Goss  Suburban  with  V4  and  Vz  folder 
guaranteed. 

5  UNIT  COTTRELL  V-15A  with  JF7  folder. 
CUSTOM-BILT  3  knife  rotary  trimmer. 
Graphic  Equipment  Sales 
1836  Woodward  Street 
Orlando,  FL  82803 
or  call  (305)  896-4330 


FOR  SALE  OR  LEASE 
1975  KING  PRESS.  5  UNIT  DAILY  KING.  7 
years  left  on  10  year  lease.  Write  for 
further  information  to:  Press,  P.O.  Box 
15093,  Los  Angeles,  CA  90015. 


12  WOOD  Auto  Pasters 
10  Goss  Auto  Pasters 
4  UNIT  Hoe  Colormatic  21Vz  cutoff 
4  UNIT  Goss  Community  with  SC  folder 
4  Goss  Headliner  units  23  9/16 
2  Angle  Bar  nests 

2  New  Goss  Web  with  Width  Cutdown 
Kits. 

Bramble  Professional  Press,  Inc. 

Rt.  2,  Bex  2285,  McAllen,  TX  78501 
(512)  682-7011 


Considering  DiLitho? 

SAVE  60°o  of  new  price.  Major  U.S.  daily 
newspaper  has  replaced  Scott  press  with 
new  web  offset  press  making  available 
two-year  old  DiLitho  conversion  system. 
Can  be  offered  “As  Is,  Where  Is"  or  in¬ 
stalled  with  training. 

For  More  Information: 

Call,  Write,  or  Wire: 

Inland  Newspaper  Machinery  Corporation 
105th  &  Santa  Fe  Drive,  Box  5487 
Lenexa,  Kansas  USA  66215 
(913)  492-9050  Telex  42362 


GOSS  UNITUBE  7-Unit  700  series  twin 
presses.  All  stereo.  Tension  plates.  Avail¬ 
able.  Sell  seperately.  Box  6086,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


S/C  COMBINATION  folder  with  double 
parallel,  cross  perforating  V4  and  'z,  an 
upper  balloon  former.  Contact: 

IPEC  INC. 

401  N.  Leavitt  St. 

Chicago.  IL  60612 

PH:  (312)  738-1200  Telex  25-4388 


MERGENTHALER  NEWSMASTER-Large 
4-unit  (2  around)  rotary  offset  press  (to  64 
pages  tab)  similar  to  and  will  interface  with 
Goss  Urbanite,  but  half  the  used  price  of 
an  Urbanite.  Howard  Sheldon.  (213)  630- 
1850. 


GOSS  URBANITE  available.  4  to  8  units 
with  multiple  folders,  drives  and  color. 
Contact:  IPEC.  Inc..  401  N.  Leavitt. 
Chicago.  IL  60612.  (312)  738-1200.  Telex 
25-4388. _ 

GREGG  IMPRINTER  22 ^^4  inch  for  urbanite 
or  Cottrell  845.  No  reasonable  offer  re¬ 
fused.  Contact  IPEC  inc..  401  North 
Leavitt.  Chicago,  IL  60612.  (312)  738- 
1200.  Telex  25-4388. 


FLYNN  web  offset  dryer  with  chill  rolls, 
model  #36-121-2-2.  Replacement  value 
today  over  $100,000.  Make  offer.  Box 
6175,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FOR  SALE 

USED  QUARTER  FOLDER 
(813)  223-9711,  ask  for  Bill. 


GOSS  COMMUNITY,  2  units  and  folder 
(Grease).  Excellent  condition,  available 
immediately.  (415)  495-6010. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


GOSS  UNIVERSAL  press,  will  consider  any 
number  of  units  and  folders.  Bell-Camp, 
P.O.  Box  97,  Elmwood  Park,  N.J.  07407, 
Attn:  Gus  Izurieta.  (201)  796-8442.  Telex 
130326. 


GOSS  SUBURBAN  S/C  FOLDER  PLUS  1 
COMMUNITY  OIL-BATH  UNIT.  (213)  361- 
7351. 


CHESHIRE  and  Phillipsburg  any  condition. 
Call  collect  Herb  (201)  289-7TO0  A.M.S., 
1290  Central  Ave.,  Hillside,  NJ  07205. 


WANTED 

Duplex  Unitubular  Stereo 
equipment  for  800  series. 
We  buy  and  sell  used 
letter  press  newspaper 
equipment. 

P.O.  Box  455 

Lyndhurst,  New  Jersey  07071 


GOSS  METRO  -  1  or  2  presses  each  con¬ 
sisting  of  approximately  4  reels,  4  perfect¬ 
ing  units,  2  half-decks,  folder.  Not  older 
than  1970.  Advise  price  and  availability. 
Box  6143,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


3  UNITS  Goss  Universal,  with  complete 
stereo  equipment,  for  export.  Quote  as  is 
where  is  price.  Box  6192,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


URBANITE  FOLDER  WITH  ‘4  AND  >z 
1970.  CONTACT  BOX  4272,  EDITOR  & 
PUBLISHER. 


GOSS  COMMUNITY  OIL  BATH  with  SC 
folder  unit  separate.  Box  1983.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


NEED  1500  SERIES  GOSS  SUBURBAN 
4  to  6  UNITS. 

BOX  200.  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 


1  LATE  SYTLE 

COTTRELL  V  22  25  AND  845 
BOX  273.  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 


GOSS  HEADLINER  Mark  I,  Mark  II.  4  units 
and  up  complete  with  folder.  Will  also  con¬ 
sider  sole  units.  Bell-Camp,  P.O.  Box  97, 
Elmwood  Park,  N.J.  074(37.  Attn:  Gus 
Izurieta.  (201)  796-8442.  Telex  130326. 


INDUSTRY  SERVICES 


COMPUTER  CONSULTANTS 


SPECIALIZING  IN  CUSTOM 
PROGRAMING  AND  IMPLEMENTING 
•Operator  Training 
•Vendor-independant  hardware/ 
•software  analysis 
•Computer  systems  conversion 
.  .  .  AND  MORE . . . 

FJG  SYSTEMS  CONSULTING  INC 
127  E.  59th  ST. 

NEW  YORK,  NY  10022 
(212)  421-1950 


ENGINEERING 
&  INSTALLATIONS 


PRESS  INSTALLATIONS,  rigging,  en¬ 
gineering  modifications,  rebuilding  and 
removal.  Single  width  to  4  plate  wide. 


oramoie  rroiessionai  rress  tngineering, 
Rt.  2,  Box  2285,  McAllen,  Texas  78501. 
(512)  682-7011. 


ENTERTAINMENT 


NEWSPAPER 

ENTERTAINMENT  EDITORS: 
Weekly  tour  trade  publication.  Source 
book  for  North  American  booking  agents 
and  promoters  now  offered  to  newspapers. 
Subscription  only.  Approximately  750  dif¬ 
ferent  artist  itins  listed  and  updated 
weekly  from  Fleetwood  Mac  to  regional 
acts.  Features:  Box  Office  Scores,  Re¬ 
views.  News  For  The  Streets  (from  all 
major  markets  and  some  minor.)  Send  for 
free  sample  issue:  Performance,  2929  Cul¬ 
len  St.,  Ft.  Worth,  TX  76107.  (817)  338- 
9444.  Subscription  $59  yearly. 


JOB  LEADS 


PR/Editorial  Jobs  nationally.  200  •  listings 
weekly.  $3.50.  M.  Sternman,  68-38  Yel¬ 
lowstone  Blvd.,  Forest  Hills,  NY  11375. 


Help 

Wanted... 


ACADEMIC 


ASSOCIATE  PROFESSOR  to  teach  in  Sep¬ 
tember  1979.  Applicants  should  be  qual¬ 
ified  to  teach  basic  and  advanced  courses 
for  any  two  of  the  following  media: 
magazines,  newspapers,  radio-TV.  Rele¬ 
vant  professional  journalistic  experience 
required;  college  teaching  experience  and 
a  record  of  appropriate  research  and  pub¬ 
lication  highly  desirable.  Earned  Doctorate 
preferred.  Masters  Degree  required.  Salary 
competitive  with  associate  professor  pay 
at  other  leading  universities.  Send  letter, 
resume  and  list  of  references  to:  Dr.  Karl 
Nestvold,  Search  Committee  Chairman, 
School  of  Journalism,  University  of  Ore¬ 
gon,  Eugene,  Dreg.  97403.  Deadline:  De¬ 
cember  31,  1978.  Affirmative  Action/ 
Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 


1-3  VACANCIES  opening  August  1979  in  a 
professional  undergraduate  Journalism 
Department.  Applicants  will  be  judged 
upon  breadth  and  quality  of  their  profes¬ 
sional  careers  as  reporters/editors  with 
teaching  experience  and  advanced  de¬ 
grees  an  important  but  secondary  consid¬ 
eration.  Submit  application  by  February  1, 
1979  to  Dr.  James  Crow,  Chairman,  De¬ 
partment  of  Journalism,  University  of  New 
Mexico,  Albuquerque,  N.M.  87131.  Affir¬ 
mative  Action/Equal  Opportunity 
Employer. 


DRAW  YOUR  OWN  CONCLUSIONS 

About  the  most  effective  medium 
in  the  newspaper  field! 

Place  an  E&P  Classified 
and  you'll  get  the  picture! 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  November  18,  1978 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  COLORADO  School  of 
Journalism  has  two  tenure-track  openings 
for  faculty  beginning  in  late  August  ’79.(1) 
ASSOCIATE  OR  ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR 
in  advertising.  Requirements  include  ex¬ 
perience  in  advertising  and  abHity  and  de¬ 
sire  to  do  research.  College-level  teaching 
experience  and  PhD  preferred.  Salary 
competitive.  (2)  ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR 
in  news-editorial  sequence.  Candidates 
must  have  professional  media  experience. 
Requirements  include  ability  to  teach  re¬ 
porting  and  editing  and  ability  and  desire 
to  do  research.  PhD  preferred.  Salary 
competitive,  ^ply  by  January  15,  1979, 
for  both  positions  to  William  McReynolds, 
Chairperson,  Personnel  Committee, 
School  of  Journalism,  Campus  Box  287, 
University  of  Colorado,  Boulder,  Colo. 
80308.  The  University  is  an  Equal 
Opportunity/Affirmative  Action  Employer. 


JOURNALISM:  Faculty  member  to  teach 
newswriting.  Must  have  extensive  (ten 
years  or  more)  experience  covering  hard 
news  for  major  daily  newspaper.  Some  ex¬ 
perience  teaching  journalism  desirable. 
Submit  applications  and  clippings  by 
January  to:  James  Brann,  Chairman,  Jour¬ 
nalism  Department,  Boston  University 
School  of  Public  Communication,  640 
Commonwealth  Ave.,  Boston,  MA  02215. 
Equal  Opportunity,  Affirmative  Action 
Employer. 


HEAD,  Department  of  Journalism,  in  small 
but  active  undergraduate  program.  Candi¬ 
date  should  have  at  least  Masters 
Degree — PhD  preferred. Minimum  of  3 
years  experience  with  newspaper  or 
broadcasting,  preferably  both.  Minimum 
of  3  years  college  teaching  and  administra¬ 
tive  experience.  Experience  directing  stu¬ 
dent  publications  desirable.  Journalism 
Head  coordinates  on-the-job  training  with 
local  newspaper  and  broadcast  stations. 
Imperative  that  Head  has  ability  to  work 
well  with  on-campus  and  off-campus 
groups.  Salary  range:  $20,000  to  $26,000 
for  9  months,  depending  upon  academic 
preparation  and  experience.  Additional 
salary  for  summer  enTployment.  Angelo 
State  University  is  an  Equal  Opportunity/ 
Affirmative  Action  Employer.  Application 
deadline:  February  28,  1979. 

Address  inquiries  tO: 

Dr.  Fred  Mahler,  Dean 
College  of  Professional  Studies 

Angelo  State  University 
San  Angelo,  Texas  76901 


JOURNALISM:  Faculty  member  to  teach 
newswriting  and  cold-type  production  and 
design.  Must  have  extensive  experience 
covering  hard  news  for  large  daily  and  Sub¬ 
stantial  experience  in  layout,  design  and 
cold-type  production.  Some  experience 
teaching  journalism  desirable.  Submit  ap¬ 
plications  and  clippings  by  January  tO: 
James  Brann,  Chairman.  Journalism  De¬ 
partment,  Boston  University  School  of 
Public  Communication,  640  Common¬ 
wealth  Ave.,  Boston.  MA  02215.  Equal 
Opportunity.  Affirmative  Action  Employer. 


FACULTY  MEMBER  needed  beginning  Fall 
l979.to  teach  Intro  to  Mass  Media  Writing, 
News  Reporting,  Feature  Writing,  Editing 
for  Print.  MA  minimum  with  professional 
and  teaching  experience  required.  Equal 
Opportunity  Employer.  Write  Robert  Prim¬ 
rose,  Communication  Arts.  Oral  Roberts 
University,  Tulsa,  Okla.  74171. 


IT'S  A 

CLASSIFIED  SECRET! 


!  We'll  never  reveal  the  identity  of  an 
1|  t&P  Box  Holder.  However,  if  you  want 
|i  to  answer  a  Box  Number  ad.  but  don't 
I  want  your  reply  to  go  to  certain  news- 
|i  papers  (or  companies),  just  seal  your 
f  reply  in  an  envelope  addressed  to  the 
)  Box  Holder.  Attach  a  note  telling  us 
I  what  newspapers,  groups,  or  compa- 
I  nies  you  don't  want  the  reply  to  reach. 

Then  put  the  reply  and  the  note  in  an 
I  envelope  addressed  to  E&P  Classi- 
I  tied.  If  the  Box  Number  you're  an¬ 
swering  IS  on  your  list,  we'll  discard 
your  reply. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MINNESOTA  seeks  assis¬ 
tant  professor  to  teach  photojournalism 
with  capabilities  in  basic  and  advanced 
photojournalism,  plus  history  of  photogra¬ 
phy  and  documentary  film,  or  documen¬ 
tary  photography,  or  multi-media  produc¬ 
tion.  Professional  experience  and  PhD  or 
ABD  required,  with  capabilities  for  re¬ 
search  and  teaching  at  the  graduate  level. 
Tenure  track  position,  salary  competitive. 
Send  vita  and  3  letters  of  recommendation 
postmarked  February  1,  1979  to  Prof. 
James  Brown.  School  of  Journalism  and 
Mass  Communication,  206  Church  St.  SE, 
University  of  Minnesota.  Minneapolis,  MN 
55455. 

Equal  Opportunity/Affirmative  Action 
Employer 


GRADUATE  ASSISTANTSHIPS  (stipend 
and  tuition  waiver)  available  to  persons 
qualified  by  media  experience  to  supervise 
students  in  news  and  editing  laboratories 
while  studying  for  a  Masters  or  PhD  de¬ 
gree.  Contact  Head,  Graduate  Studies. 
School  of  Journalism,  Southern  Illinois 
University.  Carbondale,  III.  62901. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  NEVADA-RENO  seeks  as¬ 
sistant  professor  to  teach  TV/radio  news 
beginning  in  Fall  of  1979.  Should  have  at 
least  MA  Degree  and  5  years  of  full-time 
professional  news  experience,  with  em¬ 
phasis  on  broadcasting.  Salary  depends  on 
qualifications.  Deadline  for  applications: 
December  15.  1978.  Write  to  Prof.  L.W. 
Gilleland,  Chairman,  Department  of  Jour¬ 
nalism,  IJniversity  of  Nevada-Reno  89557. 
An  Affirmative  Action/Equal  Opportunity 
Employer. 


OHIO  STATE  UNIVERSITY'S  School  of 
Journalism  is  accepting  applications  for 
the  position  of  Kiplinger  Professor  of  Pub¬ 
lic  Affairs  Reporting.  Applicants  must  have 
at  least  ten  years  experience  in  public  af¬ 
fairs  reporting,  preferably  including  ex¬ 
perience  in  Washington.  The  Kiplinger  Pro¬ 
fessor  teaches  advanced  investigative  and 
interpretive  reporting  techniques  related 
to  coverage  of  federal,  state  and  local  gov¬ 
ernments;  directs  students  in  Kiplinger 
graduate  program  in  public  affairs  report¬ 
ing.  Starts  September  1,  1979.  Salary  up 
to  $38,500  for  11  months.  Applications 
must  be  received  by  February  15,  1979. 
Send  resume  and  references  to:  Chair, 
Kiplinger  Search  Committee,  School  of 
Journalism,  Ohio  State  University,  Colum¬ 
bus,  OH  43210. 


FACULTY  OPENING  IN  JOURNALISM, 
POSITION  AVAILABLE  FOR  YEAR  1979- 
80:  Rank  and  Salary— Assistant  Professor 
of  Journalism.  Salary  range  from  $15,000 
to  $20,000  tor  ten  month  appointment, 
depending  on  experience  and  qualifica¬ 
tions.  Possible  to  earn  from  15-20  percent 
of  salary  in  addition  by  teaching  summer 
school.  Job  Description:  To  teach  courses 
in  writing,  reporting  or  editing.  Applicant 
should  have  another  field  of  specialization 
such  as  media  law.  media  history,  or  media 
economics'management.  Applicant  should 
be  able  to  conduct  scholarly  research  in  a 
well-established  program  offering  the  BA 
in  Journalism,  the  MA  in  Journalism,  and 
the  PhD  in  Mass  Communications.  Indiana 
University  is  an  affirmative  action,  equal 
opportunity  employer.  Please  send  letter 
of  application  and  full  resume  to:  Floyd  G. 
Arpan,  Chairman,  Faculty  Search  Commit¬ 
tee.  School  of  Journalism.  Indiana  Univer¬ 
sity,  Bloomington,  IN  47401.  Deadline  for 
application  is  February  1.  1979. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MIAMI  seeks  Assistant 
Professor  of  Print  Journalism.  Teaching 
responsibilities,  12  hours  per  semester. 
PhD.  professional  experience,  scholarly 
publications  required.  Salary  negotiable, 
9-month  appointment.  Send  resume  to 
Chairman,  Department  of  Communica¬ 
tions,  P.O.  Box  248127,  Coral  Gables, 
Florida  33124. 


THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  TEXAS  at  Austin  De¬ 
partment  of  Journalism  seeks  an  assistant 
professor  for  its  Broadcast  News  sequence 
beginning  in  the  Fall  of  1979.  PhD  prefer¬ 
red;  significant  professional  experience 
and  evidence  of  scholarly  work  required. 
This  individual  will  teach  undergraduate 
radio  and  television  newsgathering,  writing 
and  production  courses  and  will  partici¬ 
pate  in  graduate  programs.  Salary  will  be 
commensurate  with  qualifications.  The 
IJniversity  of  Texas  is  an  Equal  Opportun¬ 
ity,  Affirmative  Action  employer.  Send  let¬ 
ter  of  application  and  resume  by  January 
15,  1979.  tO;  Dr.  Al  Anderson,  Broadcast 
News  Search,  Department  of  Journalism, 
The  Universityof  Texas,  Austia  TX  78712. 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  NEVADA-RENO  expects 
an  opening  on  its  faculty  in  the  Fall  of 
1979  for  an  assistant  professor  to  teach 
courses  in  the  news-editorial  sequence. 
This  new  tenure-track  position  is  contin¬ 
gent  on  approval  of  funding.  Applicants 
should  have  at  least  MA  Degree  m  Jour¬ 
nalism  and  5  years  of  full-time  professional 
news  experience.  Salary  depends  on  qual¬ 
ifications.  Deadline  for  applications:  De¬ 
cember  15,  1979.  Write  to  Prof.  L.W.  Gille¬ 
land,  Chairman,  Department  of  Jour¬ 
nalism,  Universityof  Nevada-Reno 89557. 
An  Affirmative  Action/Equal  Opportunity 
Employer. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MINNESOTA  seeks  assis¬ 
tant  professor  to  teach  copyediting  and 
other  subjects  in  one  of  the  principal  scho¬ 
larly  mass  communication  fields.  Prefer¬ 
ence  given  to  applicants  with  teaching 
capability  in  history/historiography  and 
strong  research  interests.  Field  experience 
in  newspaper  or  magazine  editing  re¬ 
quired,  as  well  as  PhD  or  ABD  by  Fall, 
1979.  Tenure  track  position,  salary  com¬ 
petitive.  Send  vita  and  3  letters  of  recom¬ 
mendation  postmarked  by  February  1, 
1979  to  Prof.  Arnold  Ismach,  School  of 
Journalism  and  Mass  Communication, 
UniversiWof  Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  MN 
55455.  Equal  Opportunity/Affirmative  Ac¬ 
tion  Employer. 


JOURNALISM:  Faculty  members  to  teach 
in  the  areas  of  graphics,  photography,  edit¬ 
ing,  advertising  and  news  editorial.  Profes¬ 
sional  experience  required  and  PhD  pre¬ 
ferred.  Submit  applications  by  February  1, 
1979  to:  John  P.  Hayes.  Chairman,  Search 
Committee,  Dept,  of  Journalism,  Temple 
University,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  19122.  An 
Equal  Opportunity/Affirmative  Action 
Employer. 


DEAN,  SCHOOL  OF  COMMUNICATION 
The  American  University  in  Washington, 
D.C.  seeks  a  Dean  for  its  School  of  Com¬ 
munication.  Responsible  for  graduate  and 
undergraduate  programs  in  print  and 
broadcast  journalism,  visual  media  and 
public  communication.  Should  have  an 
appropriate  advanced  degree  and/or  ex¬ 
tensive  professional  record  of  publication 
or  production  in  the  areas  of  communica¬ 
tion,  media  or  public  affairs.  Salary:  Negot¬ 
iable.  Apply  to:  SOC  Dean  Search  Commit¬ 
tee,  School  of  Communication,  The  Ameri¬ 
can  University,  Washington,  D.C.  20016. 
Deadline:  December  15, 1978.  An  Affirma¬ 
tive  Action/Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MIAMI  seeks  Professor  of 
Print  Journalism  to  coordi  nate  and  develop 
rapidly  expanding  program  in  Journalism, 
Photo  Communication,  and  Public  Rela¬ 
tions.  Wide  professional  experience  essen¬ 
tial.  PhD  preferred.  Salary  negotiable,  9  or 
11  month  appointment.  Application  dead¬ 
line:  January  15,  1979.  Send  resume  to: 
Chairman,  Deparment  of  Communications, 
P.O.  Box  248127,  Coral  Gables,  FLA 
33124. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


PERSON  WITH  ADVERTISING  and  market¬ 
ing  skills  to  become  advertising  manager 
of  our  7300  daily  with  TMC.  Opportunity  to 
grow  into  a  publisher's  spot  in  this  Ohio 
group.  Manage  4  salespeople,  plan  and 
implement  promotions  and  manage  by  ob¬ 
jectives.  Send  resume  to:  Gary  Dalton.  Ur- 
bana  Citizen,  P.O.  Box  191,  Urbana,  OH 
43078. 


MAGAZINE 

BUSINESS  MANAGER 
Circulation/advertising/business  manager 
for  major  San  Francisco  based  bi-weekly 
political  affairs  magazine.  Experience  with 
magazine  fulfillment  and  advertisement 
solicitation  desired.  Send  resume  to  Box 
6187,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MAN-WIFE  TEAM  needed  in  January  to 
take  over  Midwest  highly  competitive  rural 
weekly.  Modest  compensation  to  start. 
Opportunity  for  profit-sharing  and  gaining 
equity  out  of  profits.  Must  have  excellent 
journalistic  background,  references.  Some 
sales  and.'or  advertising  experience  re¬ 
quired.  Send  starting  salary  requirements, 
resume  and  letter  about  yourselves.  This  is 
a  fine  opportunity  for  a  couple  dedicated 
to  making  a  success  in  community  jour¬ 
nalism.  Box  6163,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


BUSINESS  MANAGER/DIRECTOR 
OF  FINANCE 

We  are  seexing  a  top  caliber  manager  with 
strong  finance  and  accounting  skills  but  a 
defined  career  goal  of  general  manage¬ 
ment.  This  position  entails  significant 
management  responsibility  with  our 
31,000  daily  circulation  newspaper  and 
five  weekly  publications.  We  prefer  news¬ 
paper  experience  and  an  MBA  but  neither 
IS  required  for  the  exceptional  candidate. 
The  Journal-News  is  part  of  the  growth- 
oriented  Harte-Hanks  Communications 
Group,  An  NYSE  corporation  with  nearly 
100  properties  across  the  US.  Send 
resume  with  salary  history  to: 

The  Journal  News 
Att:  Marilyn  Mowry 
Court  Street  and  Journal  Square 
Hamilton,  OH  45012 

We  welcome  men,  women  and  minorities 
for  this  position. 


BUSINESS  MANAGER  for  strong 
medium-size  daily  in  Zone  2  metropolitan 
area.  We  seek  a  take-charge  executive  with 
an  impressive  newspaper  accounting 
background  to  administer  all  business  of¬ 
fice  functions  and  planning  programs. 
EDP  experience  preferred.  Exceptional 
opportunity  for  the  qualified  candidate. 
$25-30,000  plus  excellent  fringes  and 
working  environment.  Send  resume  includ¬ 
ing  salary  history  in  confidence  to  Box 
6124,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


LABOR  RELATIONS  MANAGER 
Immediately.  Handle  all  aspects  of  labor 
relations  function.  Minimum  requirement 
8  years  experience.  Please  send  resume 
and  salary  requirements:  Philip  Karam,  Di¬ 
rector  of  Employee  Relations,  Beacon 
Journal  Publishing  Co.,  44  E.  Exchange 
St.,  Akron,  Ohio  44328.  Equal  Opportunity 
Employer. 


AUDITOR 

Sacramento.  California 
McClatchy  Newspapers,  a  multi-group 
of  newspapers  with  radio  and  TV  sta¬ 
tions,  has  an  opening  for  experienced 
auditor-accountant.  Must  have  strong 
budgeting  background.  Three  to  five 
years  public  accounting  experience 
and  CPA  certificate  required.  Some 
accounting  experience  in  private  in¬ 
dustry  desirable.  Will  work  with  first 
line  supervisors  through  top  manage¬ 
ment,  good  salary  plus  liberal  vaca¬ 
tion,  medical  and  retirement  benefits. 
All  replies  held  in  strict  confidence. 
Strike  conditions  exist.  Send  detailed 
resume  including  availability  for  inter¬ 
view  to: 

Personnel  Department 
McClatchy  Newspapers 
21st  &  Q  Streets 
Sacramento,  CA.  95813 
(An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer) 


ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
for  6-day  daily  newspaper  in  lower  Michi¬ 
gan.  Marketing  background  desirable.  Ex¬ 
cellent  salary  and  fringe  benefits.  News¬ 
paper  owned  by  fast-growing  newspaper 
group.  Please  send  resume  to  Robert 
Howe,  Hillsdale  Daily  News,  33  McCollum, 
Hillsdale,  Mich.  49242.  • 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR  for  Midwest 
publisher  of  daily/Sunday,  Area  5  newspa¬ 
per.  Sales/management  balance  essential 
ingredient  for  complete  responsibility  of 
display,  classified  and  promotion.  Excel¬ 
lent  community  with  fine  working  condi¬ 
tions  and  an  opportunity  for  advancement. 
Send  resume  in  confidence  to  Box  6195, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


PROFESSIONAL  SALESPERSON  wanted 
due  to  increased  volume  at  22,000  6-day 
daily,  member  of  9-newspaper  group. 
Higher  than  average  earnings  on  straight 
commission,  profit  sharing,  paid  vacation 
and  medical  insurance.  Successful  candi¬ 
date  will  be  experienced  self-starter  with 
desire  to  move  up.  Write  The  Hawkeye, 
P.O.  Box  10.  Burlington,  Iowa  52601. 


SALES  MANAGER  for  weeklies  in  fast 
growing  Southeastern  markets.  Outstand¬ 
ing  opportunity  for  ambitious  salesperson 
who  wants  to  participate  in  an  exciting, 
tough  and  challenging  growth  situation. 
Apply  to  Box  6107,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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LOS  ANGELES  TIMES 
Circulation  City  Home  Delivery  Manager 

This  is  a  key  position  with  responsibility  for  over 
700,000  doily  and  Sunday  subs.  Though  members  of 
our  own  staff  are  under  consideration,  the  job  is  defi¬ 
nitely  open  and  we  want  to  attract  the  interest  of 
qualified  applicants  from  within  the  industry.  Position 
includes  an  excellent  compensation  package. 

If  you  believe  you've  had  the  experience  and  are 
qualified  to  handle  the  management  challenges  in¬ 
herent  in  a  job  of  this  scope,  write  us  in  confidence  to 
describe  your  business  career  to  date;  no  one  will 
contact  anyone  in  your  organization  without  your 
prior  approval. 

Write  to  James  Duncan,  Employment  Manager,  Los 
Angeles  Times,  Times  Mirror  Square,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.  90053. 

Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


ADVERTISING  SALES  MANAGER 
Weekly  California  newspaper  chain  seeks 
dynamic,  personable,  sales  manager  to  di¬ 
rect  sales  staff  of  10  in  competitive  mar¬ 
ket.  Strong  background  in  sales  and  sales 
management.  Excellent  salary,  including 
auto,  benefit  package  includes  profit  shar¬ 
ing.  Send  resume  and  present  salary  to 
Box  6068,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NATIONAL  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
The  Los  Angeles  Herald  Examiner  needs 
an  experienced,  aggressive  leader  and 
trainer  who  can  write  sales  presentations, 
make  personal  sales  calls,  and  Is  not  afriad 
of  hard  work  and  long  hours.  This  is  a 
tough  job,  in  a  very  tough  market,  against 
very  tough  competitors  and  needs  a  lough 
ad  executive  who  can  sell  and  lead. 

We  don't  believe  in  hand  holding  our  man¬ 
agers.  This  is  a  run  your  own  show  proposi¬ 
tion. 

Contact  Harry  Blatt,  Ad  Manager,  (213) 
748-1212,  Ext.  531. 


IN  AD  SALES?  Consider  becoming  our  ad 
manager.  6000  circulation  daily  with 
shopper  competition  located  in  a  small  at¬ 
tractive  college  town.  If  you're  a  person 
who  promotes  him/herself,  the  newspaper, 
and  the  community,  call  or  write  today. 
(309)  734-3176  collect.  Mark  Van  Patten, 
Review  Atlas,  400  S.  Main,  Monmouth,  III. 
61462. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for  6-day 
Southwest  Missouri  award-winning  daily. 
Good  salary  plus  commission.  Excellent 
fringe  benefits.  Great  opportunity  for  fu¬ 
ture  advancement  in  management  field 
with  growing  group  operation.  Must  be  en¬ 
thusiastic,  creative  and  promotion 
minded.  Send  resume  to  Ben  F.  Weir  Jr., 
General  Manager,  The  Nevada  Daily  Mail, 
P.O.  Box  247,  Nevada,  Mo.  64772. 


NEW  SUNDAY  PUBLICATION  in  Michi- 
gai}'s  Upper  Peninsula  needs  aggressive 
sales  person  with  minimum  2  years  sales 
experience.  Excellent  opportunity  to  prog¬ 
ress  with  our  publication  or  within  parent 
corporation.  Good  benefits  and  solid  man¬ 
agement  to  help  you  reach  personal  and 
company  goals.  Write  or  send  resume  to: 
The  Upper  Peninsula  Sunday  Times,  600 
Ludington  St.,  Escanaba,  Mich.  49829. 
Attn:  Bill  White,  Business  Manager 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for  6-day  west¬ 
ern  Pennsylvania  newspaper.  We  are  look¬ 
ing  for  person  who  will  guide  and  motivate 
a  young  advertising  staff.  Advancement 
opportunities  with  us  are  excellent  for  per¬ 
son  who  plans  and  executes  good  newspa¬ 
per  promotions.  Send  your  resume  to  Mar¬ 
vin  J.  Roberts,  Publisher,  Leader-Times, 
115  N.  Grant  St.,  Kittanning,  Pa.  16201. 


IF  YOU'RE  aggressive  and  want  a  chance 
to  run  your  own  show,  we  need  an  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  to  take  charge  and  build  sales 
in  our  growing  Ohio  weekly.  Job  will  lead  to 
general  manager.  We  have  good  salary  and 
bonus.  We  will  consider  only  those  people 
who  send  letter,  resume  and  salary  re¬ 
quirements.  Box  6093,  Editor  4  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER- New  England, 
chance  to  run  your  own  show;  need  ener¬ 
getic  individual  to  take  challenge  with 
well-established  TMC  weekly  with  daily 
competition.  Box  6167,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR.  Handle  com¬ 
plete  advertising  and  marketing  activities, 
Connecticut  daily  with  shopper,  TMC.  If 
you  are  creative  leader  with  proven  ability 
to  motivate  staff  in  competitive  market, 
come  join  our  management  team  January 
1  or  sooner.  Send  complete  information  in 
confidence  including  salary  requirements, 
references  to  Box  6111,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


LOOKING  FOR  sales  director  on  the  rise. 
Excellent  chance  to  take  charge  and  work' 
new  market.  Daily  newspaper  located  in 
ideal  Northern  Michiwn  country  close  to 
Big  Water.  Write:  The  Evening  News.  Sault 
St.  Mane.  Ml  49783. 


DUE  TO  PROMOTIONS,  display  advertis¬ 
ing  salesman  with  ability  to  sell  and  service 
retail  accounts  needed  immediately  by  a 
35,000  circulation  daily  and  Sunday 
newspaper.  Excellent  starting  salary.  Free 
hospital  insurance.  Christmas  bonus,  prof¬ 
it  sharing  and  incentive  program.  A  great 
career  opportunity  with  a  5-newspaper 
group.  Send  resume  to  The  Daily  Journal,  8 
Dearborn  Sq..  Kankakee,  III.  60901. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER/SALESPERSON 
Soundings,  a  boating  newspaper  with  5  re¬ 
gional  editors  in  the  East  and  Midwest,  will 
launch  editions  in  Seattle.  San  Francisco, 
Los  Angeles  and  San  Diego  next  spring.  We 
need  an  advertising  manager  for  each  edi¬ 
tion  who  is  thoroughly  familiar  with  the 
area,  has  a  proven  record  in  newspaper 
retail  space  sales  and  has  the  energy  to  be 
a  pioneer.  A  knowledge  of  boats  will  be 
helpful.  Write  in  confidence  to  Jack 
Turner,  Soundings,  Essex,  Conn.  06426. 
Please  do  not  call. 


NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING  SALESMAN 
in  beautiful  Southeast  Kansas.  Full-time. 
College  degree  or  experience  helpful,  (iood 
on  layout,  must  have  dependable  transpor 
tation.  Position  open  immediately.  Salary 
based  on  experience,  plus  bonus.  Send  re¬ 
sume  to  David  Perkins,  Coffeyville  Journal, 
8th  and  Elm.  Coffeyville.  Kans.  67337. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

High  qualiW  group  of  award-winning  metro 
weeklies  offers  excellent  salary,  open  end 
bonus,  complete  fringes,  including  profit 
sharing,  to  individual  with  proven  ability  in 
all  phases  of  retail  advertising  sales,  in¬ 
cluding  personal  sales  production.  You  will 
be  responsible  for  the  hiring,  training, 
motivation  and  management  of  our  Stan, 
which  serves  our  11  publications.  We  are 
seeking  a  mature,  selt-starting  and  well  or¬ 
ganized  individual  who  knows  how  to  direct 
people.  We  are  located  in  an  attractive, 
environmentally  sound  Midwestern  city.  If 
you  are  interested  and  qualify,  write  in 
confidence  including  resume  and  salary 
history  to  Stanford  Lipsey,  Publisher,  Sun 
Newspapers  of  Omaha,  4875  F  St., 
Omaha,  Neb.  68117,  or  call  (402)  733- 
7330. 


CARTOONISTS 


FREELANCE  CARTOONIST  to  prepare  up 
to  12  editorial  cartoons  per  year  for  group 
of  association  publications  on  subjects 
selected  by  the  association.  Send  samples 
and  rates  to  Box  61^,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER 

A  medium  size  daily  and  Sunday  newspa¬ 
per  in  the  South  is  looking  for  an  aggres¬ 
sive  and  promotion-minded  circulation 
manager  who  will  report  to  the  general 
manager.  The  position  includes  full  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  all  circulation  operations. 
Applicants  should  be  versed  in  manage¬ 
ment  principles,  planning,  staff  motiva¬ 
tion,  cost  control  and  training  at  all  levels. 
We  offer  an  excellent  opportunity  with  a 
highly  regarded  newspaper  group  in  a 
growing  market.  Salary  in  the  $30,000 
range  and  outstanding  benefits.  We  also 
offer  a  delightful  area  in  which  to  live. 
Send  full  resume  and  a  brief  statement  on 
your  philosophy  of  operations  to  Box  6185, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


IS  YOUR  EXPERTISE  sales  and  carrier  pro¬ 
motion?  Ready  for  a  new  challenge?  Major 
Zone  1  Daily  seeks  circulation  pro  who  can 
increase  sales  and  penetration  in  target 
areas.  Attractive  salary,  benefits,  ad¬ 
vancement  opportunities.  Send  resume  to 
Box  5925,  Editor  &  Publisher.  An  Equal 
Opportunity  Employer  M/F. 


WORKING  CIRCULATOR  who  wants  to  be 
promoted.  We  have  a  challenging  position 
open  in  Zone  5  for  a  circulation  manage¬ 
ment  person  to  take  over  the  circulation 
department  of  a  20,000 daily  and  Sunday. 
If  you  are  interested  in  your  future  send 
resume  in  guaranteed  confidence  to  Box 
6140,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


IF  YOU  ARE  A  TOP-FLIGHT  district  man¬ 
ager  and  tired  of  the  snow  and  cold,  and 
you  want  an  opportunity  to  join  a  building 
team  of  pros,  then  sunny  Southern 
California  is  the  place  for  you.  The  Glen¬ 
dale  News  Press  and  Burbank  Daily  Review 
offer  $10,000*  in  salary,  plus  bonuses,  in 
addition  to  car  allowance  and  excellent 
benefits.  We  need  experienced  district 
managers  who  want  to  advance  with  fast 
growing  dailies  and  who  know  what  they 
are  doing  in  this  competitive  field.  Write  or 
call  Tom  Bruchs.  Circulation  Director, 
Glendale  Newspapers  Inc.,  Ill  N.  Isabel. 
Glendale,  Calif;  91206.  (213)  241-4141. 


DISTRICT  MANAGER-Due  to  staff  expan¬ 
sion  the  Courier  Journal  and  Louisville 
Times  has  an  opening  for  an  experienced 
District  Manager.  If  you  are  a  successful 
results-oriented  district  manager  looking 
for  an  opportunity  with  one  of  the  best 
newspapers  in  the  country,  send  resume 
to  Bill  Morgan,  Courier  Journal  and  Louis¬ 
ville  Times,  525  W,  Broadway,  Louisville, 
Ky.  40202. 


ENERGETIC.  DYNAMIC  individuals 
needed  for  large  West  Coast  metro  expand¬ 
ing  its  AM  market  area.  Must  have  previous 
experience  in  locating,  training  and 
motivating  carriers.  High  visibility  position 
with  excellent  fringe  benefits  and  ad¬ 
vancement  potential.  Send  resume  to  Box 
6145,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER,  50,000  circula¬ 
tion  Zone  5  weekly  group.  Growth  market, 
quality  news  product.  Excellent  opportun¬ 
ity  for  a  promotion  and  community-minded 
pro  with  credentials  on  paid,  voluntary  and 
free.  Send  resume  to  Box  6148,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


FLORIDA'S  FASTEST  GROWING  newspa¬ 
per  has  several  openings  for  outstanding 
district  managers.  We  prefer  ability  and 
the  desire  to  succeed  over  years  of  expern 
ence.  With  our  rapid  growth,  the  right 
people  could  be  in  middle  management 
within  a  few  short  years.  First  year  income 
to  $12,000.  Write  David  D.  Stillwell, 
Naples  Daily  News,  Naples.  Fla.  33940. 


LOOKING  FOR  the  circulation  challenge  of 
a  ground  floor  opportunity  with  growing 
market?  13,000  ABC  Zone  9  not  satisfied 
with  our  present  55';  penetration.  Must  be 
knowledgeable  in  promotion  and  the  Little 
Merchant  program.  Good  pay.  Blue 
Cross/Blue  Shield  group  insurance,  profit 
sharing,  vacation  and  holidays.  All  respon- 
dants  acknowledged.  Box  6196,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Is  your  expertise 
sales  and  carrier 
promotion? 

Ready  for  a  new  challenge? 
Major  Zone  1  daily  seeks 
circulation  pro  who  can 
increase  sales  and 
penetration  in  target  areas. 
Attractive  salary,  benefits, 
advancement  opportunities. 
Send  resume  to  Box  6190, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer,  M/F 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER,  afternoon- 
Sunday  daily,  8500  circulation.  Perma¬ 
nent.  Little  Merchants  and  motor  routes. 
Prefer  person  with  experience  on  small 
dailies.  Tell  us  all.  Don  Dodd.  Daily  Prog¬ 
ress,  Claremore,  Okla.  (918)  341-1101. 


DISTRICT  MANAGER— Journal  Newspa¬ 
pers,  America's  largest  ABC  suburban 
group,  is  looking  for  an  energetic  District 
Manager  to  join  our  hard-hitting,  aggres¬ 
sive  team.  Tell  us  about  yourself,  including 
salary  history.  Write  to  L.  J.  Munao,  Journal 
Newspapers,  475  School  St.  S.W.,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.  20024.  Ph:  (202)  554-7462. 


DISTRICT  MANAGERS 
Seattle's  largest  daily  newspaper  seeking 
experienced  district  managers.  Prefer  3  to 
5  years  circulation  background  with  edu¬ 
cation  in  business  administration.  Excel¬ 
lent  salary  and  fringe  benefits.  Call  or  write 
Tom  Bryan,  Personnel  Manager,  The  Seat¬ 
tle  Times,  P.O.  Box  70,  Seattle,  Wash. 
98111.  Ph:  (206)  464-2392.  Equal  Oppor¬ 
tunity  Employer,  M/F/H. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


ASSISTANT  CLASSIFIED  MANAGER 
sought  for  competitive  Zone  2  market  with 
growing  daily  and  Sunday  having  a  circula¬ 
tion  over  70.000.  Principle  duties  entail 
complete  supervision  of  15-person  phone 
room  including  hiring,  training,  sales 
motivation/incentives  and  reorganization 
if  necessary.  Ideal  candidate  is  a  take- 
charge  person  who  is  currently  a  phone 
room  supervisor  or  No.  2  individual  with 
2-4  years  phone  room  sales  experience 
who  will  view  this  position  as  a  promotion 
to  management. 

For  this  newly  created  management  posi¬ 
tion  we  offer  a  starting  salary  of  $16,0(X)- 
22,000  based  on  experience,  plus  an  ex¬ 
cellent  benefits  package  and  bonus. 

If  you  are  a  classified  professional  who  has 
the  ambition  to  succeed  and  is  willing  to 
relocate  immediately  with  a  growing  news¬ 
paper,  forward  your  resume  in  confidence, 
including  past  salary  history,  to  Box  6136, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGER 

We  are  seeking  an  aggressive,  goal- 
oriented  individual  with  solid  daily  news¬ 
paper  retail  and/or  classified  advertising 
experience  to  develop  the  potential  of¬ 
fered  by  the  Steubenville  market.  Must  be 
able  to  manage  and  motivate  an  energetic 
staff  of  6.  Planning  and  promotion  a 
"must".  Unusually  good  opportunity  to 
join  a  26,000  ABC  evening  and  Sunday 
paper  that  is  dominant  in  its  market.  Excel¬ 
lent  chance  for  future  advancement  within 
our  organization.  For  more  details  send  re¬ 
sume  to: 

Robert  Carter.  Publisher 
The  Herald  Star 
401  Herald  Square 
Steubenville,  Ohio  43952 
or  call  (614)  282-5311. 
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HELP  WANTED 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


HELP  WANTED 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


CLASSIFIED  VOLUNTARY  SALES  MANAGER 

If  you  have  sales  management  experience,  and  feel  confortable 
motivating,  hiring  and  creating  winners,  then  there  is  opportunity  for 
you  in  Madison,  Wisconsin  as  classified  voluntary  sales  manager.  You 
will  manage  the  voluntary  department  from  Advisors  to  Legals  to 
National  Classified.  You  will  be  supervising  15  successful  people  and 
training  in  sales  techniques,  design  techniques,  as  well  as  the  basics 
of  advertising.  You  will  develop  an  annual  budget,  conduct  perform¬ 
ance  appraisals,  work  with  the  promotion  department  and  coordinate 
and  establish  department  policies.  You  will  report  directly  to  the 
advertising  director  and  work  closely  with  the  classified  contract  sales 
manager.  If  you  are  excited  by  challenge,  consider  moving  to  beauti¬ 
ful  Madison.  Wisconsin.  The  air  is  clear,  the  lakes  are  refreshing  and 
the  work  environment  stimulating.  Send  us  a  letter  of  application 
today,  including  education,  work  and  salary  history,  to: 

Employment  Manager 
Madison  Newspapers  Inc. 

P.O.  Box  8056 
Madison,  Wise.  53707 
An  Affirmative  Action  Employer 
A  labor  dispute  is  in  progress  at  Madison  Newspapers  Inc. 


TRADE  PUBLICATION,  New  York  City,  the 
leader  in  the  world's  most  exciting  field. 
The  title  is  Classified  Manager,  but  you'll 
do  more  than  manage:  you'll  participate  in 
every  facet  of  the  department.  Client  rela¬ 
tions  is  very  important.  Our  audience  is 
erudite  and  you  must  be  able  to  communi¬ 
cate  on  their  level.  Pleasant  phone  per¬ 
sonality  is  imperative,  as  is  fast  and  accu¬ 
rate  typing.  The  pace  is  hectic  and  the  pay 
is  not  fantastic,  however  the  work  is  re¬ 
warding  and  stimulating.  We  prefer  a  ma¬ 
ture  person  with  some  knowledge  of  the 
newspaper  field.  Must  be  New  York  City 
resident  and  able  to  start  immediately. 
Please  send  resume  and  minimum  salary 
requirements  to  Box  6206,  Editor  & 
Publisher.  Confidentiality  is  assured. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for 
strong  medium-size  daily  in  metropolitan 
area.  If  you  are  an  enthusiastic  sales 
executive  with  a  solid  background  in 
newspaper  classified,  we  have  an  out¬ 
standing  career  opportunity  for  you.  Our 
competitive  area  requires  an  a^ressive 
doer  aixf  motivator  to  lead  a  well-paid  staff 
to  attain  realistic  department  potential. 
Compensation  package,  $25-30,000  plus 
excellent  fringes  and  working  environ¬ 
ment.  Send  resume  including  salary  his¬ 
tory  in  confidence  to  Box  6126,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


TELEPHONE  SUPERVISOR— 14,000  Zone 
4  daily.  3  years  of  classified  sales  experi¬ 
ence  minimum.  Reply  Box  6189,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


COMPUTER  TECHNOLOGY  COMPUTER  TECHNOLOGY 


COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  PLANNERS 

Company  offering  world's  largest  computer-assisted  legal  research  service  is 
building  a  similar  service  for  general  arxf  business  news.  We  require  several 
individuals  with  as  many  of  the  following  characteristics  as  possible. 

•  Present  or  former  reporter  or  editor. 

•  Knowledge  of  computer-based  composition  systems. 

•  Academic  background  or  on-the-job  experience  with  information 
retrieval  systems. 

•  Ability  to  identity  what  the  end  user  really  needs  from  a 
computer  system  and  to  describe  those  requirements  accurately 
in  writing. 

•  Skill  in  communicating  with  systems  designers  and  programmers. 

The  positions  offer  a  unique  opportunity— the  chance  to  combine  newspaper 
and  computer  skilis  and  to  participate  in  the  creation  of  a  first-of-its-kiixj 
service  If  interested  and  qualified,  please  forward  a  resume  or  descriptive 
letter  to: 

(Tfeod 

DoIbciCentrol 

200  Park  Avenue 
New  York,  N.Y.  10017 

We  Are  An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer  M/F 


EDITORIAL 


FREE  PLACEMENT  SERVICE 
Daily  Newspapers 

Send  us  your  resume:  we  will  duplicate  and 
refer  it  on  current  job  openings.  Editorial, 
advertising,  circulation  and  back  shop  ap¬ 
plicants  welcomed. 

New  England  Daily  Newspaper  Assn. 
340  Main  St.,  Room  527 
Worcester,  Mass.  01608 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


SPORTS  EDITOR 

Unusual  opportunity  on  8000  circualtion 
Iowa  daily.  Midwest  applicant  with  VDT  ex¬ 
perience  preferred.  Move  fast,  this  open¬ 
ing  won't  last  long.  Call  Jim  Gray  at  (3l9) 
524-8300. 


ASSISTANT  EDITOR 

IMMEDIATE  OPENING 
Tulsa  based  national  trade  magazine  pub¬ 
lisher  seeks  qualified  journalist  with  a 
minimum  of  3  years  experience  to  assist  in 
writing/editing  leading  dental  publication. 
Requires  ambitious  self-starter  with  ability 
to  communicate  in  oral  and  written  media 
and  work  well  wit  hot  hers.  Moderate  travel, 
excellent  fringe  benefits.  Call  for  appoint¬ 
ment.  Personnel  Department,  (918)  835- 
3161.  All  Information  held  in  strict  confi¬ 
dence. 

Petroleum  Publishing  Co. 

P.O.  Box  1260 
Tulsa,  Okla.  74101 
Equal  Opportunity  Employer,  M/F 


EDITORIAL  WRITER:  37,000  AM,  Carolina 
Coast,  New  York  Times  affiliated  newspa- 
p>er  group.  Do  you:  Write  lucidly  and  con¬ 
vincingly?  Have  editorial  experience  or 
strong  reporting  background?  Believe 
editorial  page  should  reach  out  and  grab 
readers?  Think  a  label  great  for  beans  but 
worthless  as  editorial  philosophy?  See  the 
page  as  the  newspaper's  conscience? 
Write  Charles  Anderson,  Editor,  Star-News 
Newspapers,  Box  840,  Wilmington,  N.C. 
28402.  Include  clips,  resume,  cover  letter, 
salary  expectations. 


COPY  EDITOR 

Slot  person  to  run  5-member  desk  serving 
news|}aper  chain  of  18  suburban  weeklies. 
We  want  a  tough,  experienced  professional 
newspaper  copy  editor  who  can  set  the 
pace  on  a  new  electronic  desk  where  some 
teaching  may  be  required.  If  you  are  easily 
intimidated  you  probably  don't  want  to 
work  here.  Excellent  pay  and  benefits  in¬ 
cluding  dental  insurance.  Submit  resume. 
Including  salary  requirements,  to  Frank 
Libasci,  Pioneer  Press  Inc.  232  Central 
Ave.,  Wilmette,  III.  60091. 

A  Division  of  Times  Inc. 

Equal  Opportunity  Employer,  M/F 


EDITORIAL  WRITER 

We  are  a  strongly  independent  zone  5  daily, 
looking  for  an  experienced  editorial  writer. 
We  have  received  numerous  state  and 
national  awards  for  editorials,  and  we  are 
particularly  interested  in  someone  who  can 
offer  a  balanced  and  perceptive  focus  on 
local  issues.  A  background  in  urban  affairs, 
economics  and  the  environment  would  be 
valuable,  although  we  are  most  interested 
in  a  person  with  a  broad  range  of  concerns. 
Send  resume,  clippings,  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  Box  5983,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


LIFESTYLE/FEATURES 


GRADUATE  ASSISTANTSHIPS:  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  State  University  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  seeking  applicants  for  master's 
program  with  three  or  more  years'  media 
experience.  Half-time  graduate  assistant- 
ships  for  1979-80  academic  year  paying  a 
stipend  and  full  tuition  are  available  for 
best  qualified  applicants.  Write  for  details 
tO:  Chairman,  Graduate  Studies,  School  of 
Journalism,  218  Carnegie  Building.  Uni¬ 
versity  Park,  PA  16802. 


EDITOR 

The  Charlotte  Observer  is  looking  for 
someone  with  strong  graphics  and  super¬ 
visory  skills  to  be  the  number  2  person  in 
its  growing  features  department.  The 
ideal  candidate  would  have  three  to  five 
years'  experience  as  a  supervising  editor, 
and  would  be  able  todirect— with  flair  and 
imagination — the  production  of  several 
weekly  sections  and  daily  features  pages. 
If  you  fit  the  description,  and  are  a  tough 
word  editor  as  well,  please  send  a  resume 
and  the  names  and  telephone  numbers  of 
three  references  we  can  check  im¬ 
mediately.  Please  reply  to  James  Nolan, 
Features  Editor,  P.O.  Box  32188,  Char¬ 
lotte,  NC  28232.  An  Equal  Opportunity - 
Employer. 


ASSISTANT  SPORTS  EDITOR  for  twice- 
weekly  progressive  community  paper  in 
the  Chicago  suburbs.  Nine  high  schools  in 
circulation  area.  Will  have  opportunity  to 
write  editorial,  layout  pages.  Must  have 
some  experience  in  these  disciplines, 
chance  to  advance.  Write  Box  6109,  Editor 
&  Publisher.  An  Equal  Opportunity 
Employer. 

EDITOR  WANTED  for  aggressive  growing 
3-day-a-week  newspaper  in  county  seat  of 
7500.  We  need  a  self-motivator  who  can 
manage  a  small  staff,  write  hard  and  soft 
copy  and  build  paper  into  a  daily.  Contact 
Gene  J.  (Jabezynski,  Salem  Times-Common- 
er,  120  S.  Broadway,  Salem,  III.  62881. 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


ASSISTANT  NEWS  EDITOR 

Major  metro  seeks  #2  person  for  large 
news  desk  operation.  Ideal  candidate  has 
some  reporting,  plus  desk-supervisory  ex¬ 
perience  on  smaller  paper  and  is  now  un¬ 
derstudying  on  large  paper  where  ad¬ 
vancement  is  blocked.  This  job  entails 
news  selection  and  page  layout  and  offers 
excellent  advancement  possibilities.  It  is  a 
top  newsroom  position  and  demands  man¬ 
agement  skills  as  well  as  sharp  news  judg¬ 
ment,  an  understanding  of  good  headline 
writing  and  the  ability  to  edit  tightly.  We 
will  ask  you  to  come,  at  our  expense,  for  a 
2-day  fry  out.  Send  letter,  resume  with 
three  professional  references  and  current 
salary,  plus  three  Page  1  tearsheets  to  Box 
6070,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTSWRITER  for  twice  weekly  New 
York  City  newspaper.  Some  Photo,  news 
experience  helpful.  Send  full  resume,  sal¬ 
ary  expectations  to  Box  5929,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


CITY  EDITOR  for  wide  awake  60,000  West¬ 
ern  daily.  Emphasis  on  staff  organization 
and  guidarKe,  imaginative  news  coverage 
and  a  sensitive  balance  between  nuts- 
and-bolts,  local  Information  and  high- 
leadership  enterprise  reporting.  Current 
tearsheets  with  resume,  please.  Zone  7. 
Write  Box  5756,  Editor  &  Publisher.  An 
Equal  Opportunity  Empoyer  M/F. 


LAYOUT  EDITOR 

Fast  growing,  medium  size  daily  (Zone  5) 
needs  someone  who  can  handle  local  and 
wire  copy  quickly,  write  sharp  heads  and 
layout  an  eye  appealing,  modern  looking 
page.  Must  have  personality  to  work  with 
young  staff.  Send  resume  to  Box  6121, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


HOME  FURNISHINGS  WRITER 
We're  a  big  paper  (a  major  Midwestern 
metro)  with  a  big  job:  covering  the  home 
furnishings  beat  Tor  our  weekly  section  de¬ 
voted  to  the  home.  Good  reporting  and 
writing  are  musts:  so  is  a  feel  for  design. 
Send  a  resume  and  samples  of  your  work 
to  Box  6038,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXECUTIVE  EDITOR 
FLORIDA 

Top  salary,  unusual  benefits,  and  semi- 
tropical  living  on  the  Gulf  make  this  situa¬ 
tion  ideal  for  a  top  grade  editor.  Present 
executive  editor  stepping  down  after  23 
years.  Rapidly  growing  PM  daily  at  Naples, 
seasonal  peak  30,000,  offers  outstanding 
opportunity  for  individual  with  top  refer¬ 
ences  to.  lead  news  staff  of  22  producing 
average  of  50  pages  daily  and  120  SurKfays. 
Modern  operation  with  plant  expansion 
ahead.  Send  full  "resume  first  letter  to; 
Timothy  O'Connor,  Publisher,  Naples  Daily 
News,  1()75  Central  Avenue,  Naples,  FI. 
33940. 


COPY  EDITOR 

Northwest  New  Jersey's  fastest  growing 
afternoon  daily  has  openings  for  qualified 
copy  editors  with  experience  in  copy  edit¬ 
ing,  headline  writing  and  page  design. 
Background  in  VDT  editing  and  news  re¬ 
porting  preferred.  Excellent  opportunity 
for  aggressive,  on-the-way-up  editor.  Send 
resume,  editing  and  writing  samples  with 
salary  requirements  to  Dennis  Baker,  As¬ 
sistant  Managing  Editor,  The  Daily  Record, 
800  Jefferson  Rd.,  Parsippany,  N.J, 
07054. 


INVESTIGATIVE 

REPORTER 

The  Ft.  Lauderdale  (Fla.) 
News  is  seeking  an  ex¬ 
perienced  investigative 
reporter.  Inquiries  will 
be  held  in  strictest  of 
confidence.  Send  resume 
and  clips  to: 

Employee  Relations  Director 
Ft.  Lauderdale  News 
P.O.  Box  14430 
Ft.  Lauderdale,  Fla.  33302 
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COMPETENT,  EXPERIENCED  reporter  for 
Deep  South  PM  daily  in  300 M  metro  area 
to  handle  active  city  government  beat. 
Send  resume,  clippings  to  Box  6116, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


COPY  EDITORS 

Newspaper  desk  experience  a  MUST.  For 
metropolitan  Central  New  York  morning 
daily.  Send  resume  and  clips  to  E.B. 
Sabine,  Syracuse  Newspapers,  Box  4915, 
Syracuse,  N.Y.  13221. 


ENERGETIC  male  or  female  sports  writer- 
photographer  at  independent  liberal  arts 
college.  Zone  1,  Darkroom  experience  im¬ 
portant.  Occasionally  assist  with  other 
publicity.  Send  letter,  resume,  clips  to  Box 
6133,  Editor  &  Publisher.  Equal 
Opportunity/Affirmative  Action  Employer. 


SPORTS  EDITOR 

Unusual  opportunity  on  8000  circulation 
Iowa  daily.  Midwest  applicant  with  VDT  ex¬ 
perience  preferred.  Move  fast,  this  open¬ 
ing  won't  last  long.  Call  Jim  Gray  at  (319) 
524-8300. 


MEDICAL  REPORTER 

Experienced  in  covering  medical  meetings 
and  writing  for,  not  just  about,  physicians. 
Group  of  medical  newspapers  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C.  suburb.  Good  pay  and  liberal 
fringes,  travel.  Send  letter  with  salary  his¬ 
tory,  resume  to  12230  Wilkins  Ave., 
Rockville,  Md.  20852.  No  calls,  visits. 


COPY  EDITOR 

The  Blade.  Toledo.  Ohio.  At  least  2  years 
daily  newspaper  and  VDT  experience  re- 
uired.  Send  resume  to  W.R.  Wanamaker, 
ersonnel  Manager,  The  Blade.  541 
Superior  St.,  Toledo.  Ohio  43660. 


GRAPHIC  ARTS  EDITOR 
We  seek  the  brightest,  most  competent 
person  we  can  find  with  proven  editing, 
photo  layout  and  graphics  experience  for 
our  50.0(X)  growing  daily  and  Sunday  sub¬ 
scribers.  Process  color  and  graphics  our 
specialty.  Splendid  opportunity,  ad¬ 
vancement  potential  and  top  benefits  for 
the  right  person.  Please,  no  telephone 
calls.  Write  full  resume  with  examples  of 
work  tO:  Editor,  The  Standard-Times,  New 
Bedford.  Mass.  02742. 


MANAGING  EDITOR 

Chicago-based  national  outdoor  magazine 
seeks  decisive  individual  to  run  editorial 
department.  Must  have  solid  writing,  edit¬ 
ing,  photo  and  planning  skills.  Send  re¬ 
sume,  references,  best  clips  to  Box  6122, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


WRITER  WANTED— Fast-growing  22,000 
PM  Southeastern  New  England  daily  needs 
experienced  writer  who  knows  how  to  dig 
for  facts  and  how  to  express  them.  Send 
letter,  resume  to  Box  6150,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


NEWS  EDITOR 

Take  charge  No.  2  spot  on  5000  circulation 
Ohio  daily  in  growing  company.  Applicant 
should  have  editing  and  modern  layout 
background.  VDT  experience  helpful.  Send 
non-returnable  clips,  tearsheets,  resume, 
salary  expectations  and  references  in  first 
letter  to  Box  6161,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  INFORMATION  DIRECTOR 
MASSACHUSETTS  INSTITUTE  of 
TECHNOLOGY  is  seeking  applications  for 
the  position  of  Sports  Information  Director 
in  its  Department  of  Athletics.  Degree  in 
Public  Relations  or  Journalism  or  equiva¬ 
lent,  plus  2  or  3  years  experience  in  sports 
news  writing  or  sports  publicity  desirable. 
M.l.T.  is  a  Division  III  NCAA  school:  fields 
intercollegiate  varsity  teams  in  more  NCAA 
and  AIAW  sanctioned  sports  than  any 
other  college  or  university  in  the  U.S.;  960 
out  of  4500  undergraduate  men  and 
women  play  on  varsity  and  sub-varsity 
teams.  In  addition,  students  field  "club" 
teams  in  28  other  sports  and  recreational 
activities.  Intramural  program  involves 
35(X)  students.  Although  M^l.T.  offers  no 
athletic  scholarships,  the  student  finarv 
cial  aid  program  based  on  need  should  erv 
able  any  accepted  student  to  attend.  If  you 
think  you  can  help  publicize  this  program 
in  campus  news  media  and  in  mass  news 
media,  particularly  those  in  our  students' 
home  towns,  write:  Prof.  Ross  H.  Smith, 
Head,  Dept,  of  Athletics,  M.l.T.  Branch, 
P.O.  Box  D,  Cambridge,  MA  02139. 


EXECUTIVE  EDITOR/PARTNER  for  Hous¬ 
ton's  dynamic  news-weekly.  We  want  the 
individual  to  have  a  vested  interest  in  this 
growing  tabloid  that  is  in  style  with  the 
alternative  news-weekly  format.  The  indi¬ 
vidual  should  be  capable  of  writing,  edit¬ 
ing,  managing  freelancers  and  staffers. 
You  will  be  second  in  "command"  to  the 
publisher.  Call  (713)  721-4326  or  write 
Newspaper,  c/o  11007  Crestmore,  Hous¬ 
ton,  Texas  77035. 


LIFESTYLE.  We're  looking  for  an  energe¬ 
tic.  productive  and  talented  writer  to  re¬ 
place  a  Clarion  Award  Winner.  News  ex¬ 
perience  preferred.  Topics  include,  but 
not  limited  to,  social  issuesthat  shapethe 
areas  of  controversy  and  change  in  con¬ 
temporary  life:  personalities,  lifestyles  and 
popular  trends.  Tell  us  about  yourself,  sal¬ 
ary  requirements,  resume,  clips  in  vour 
first  letter  to  Diane  Lewis,  Lifestyle  Editor, 
Wichita  Eagle  and  Beacon.  Box  820. 
Wichita,  Kans.  67201.  A  Knight-Ridder 
Newspaper. 


OUTDOORS  WRITER-SPORTSWRITER 
100, OCX)  circulation  newspaper,  located  on 
coast  in  Zone  4,  will  have  opening  begin¬ 
ning  of  1979,  due  to  retirement,  for  out¬ 
doors  writer.  Applicants  should  enjoy  hunt¬ 
ing  and  fishing  and  be  able  to  turn  in  lively 
copy  as  well  as  being  knowledgeable  en¬ 
vironmentally.  VDT.  and  desk  experience 
preferred.  Will  work  part  time  in  sports. 
Area  has  unlimited  outdoors  potential. 
Send  resume,  samples  and  salary  re¬ 
quirements  to  Box  6146,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


CITY  EDITOR— Seeking  competent  editor 
for  responsible  job  on  34.0()0  circulation 
daily  in  Southern  Illinois.  We  need  a  person 
who  respects  local  news,  one  capable  of 
directing  a  staff  of  ypung  reporters.  The 
position  demands  editing,  organizational 
and  assignment  talents.  Write  Joseph  A.. 
Weiler,  Editor.  News-Democrat,  120  S.  Il¬ 
linois  St.,  Belleville.  III.  62222.  Please 
send  resumes  and  references.  No  phone 
calls. 


Career  In 

Philatelic  Publishing? 

Position:  Editorial  Assistant 
in  well  established  New 
York  firm  publishing  post¬ 
age  stamp  catalogs  and  al¬ 
bums.  Salary  commensurate 
with  experience. 

Send  resume,  phone  num¬ 
ber. 

Box  6200 

Editor  &  Publisher 


COPY  EDITOR 

We  need  someone  who  can  fit  competently 
into  our  high-quality,  6-member,  major 
metro  feature  copy  desk.  The  work  is 
wide-ranging  and  requires  both  innovative 
layout  and  kind  but  firm  copy  editing.  If 
you've  spent  2  or  3  years  as  the  best  editor 
on  your  desk,  let  us  know.  An  Equal  Oppor¬ 
tunity  Employer.  Box  6062,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EXCELLENT  OPPORTUNITY  FOR 
HISPANIC  COLUMNIST 
Editorial  page  of  young,  thriving  New  York 
City  newspaper  needs  experienced  His¬ 
panic  columnist  to  write  a  twice-weekly 
column  dealing  with  the  vital  issues  and 
interests  of  the  Hispanic  community  of 
New  York  City.  English  writing  Hispanics 
only  need  apply,  ^nd  resume  and  sam¬ 
ples  of  work  to  L.  Gaztanaga,  News  World 
Communications  Inc.,  401  Fifth  Ave.,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10016. 


FINANCIAL  EDITOR-IN-CHIEF 

We're  looking  for  a  writer  with  good  copy 
editing  skills  and  knowledge  of  the  finance 
and  business  fields  for  our  bi-weekly  news¬ 
letter.  Security  analysis  or  business  school 
background  preferred.  You  will  participate 
in  our  growth.  Send  resume  and  salary  re¬ 
quirements  to  Box  6180,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  EDITOR— Lifestyle  depart¬ 
ment  for  34,000  circulation  daily  in  South¬ 
ern  Illinois  seeking  assistant  editor  ca¬ 
pable  of  editing  and  creative  layouts  for 
inside  pages  and  section  fronts.  Must  be 
capable  of  supervising  the  upgrading  of 
two  magazine  sections,  becoming  involved 
with  design  changes  and  taking  charge 
when  the  department  editoi  is  not  avail¬ 
able.  Write  Joseph  A.  Weiler,  Editor, 
News-Democrat,  120  S,  Illinois  St.,  Belle¬ 
ville.  III.  62222.  Rease  send  resume  and 
references.  No  telephone  calls 


REPORTER  for  6-person  award-winning 
editorial  staff.  64O0  afternoon  offset  daily 
with  latest  equipment.  Send  resume  and 
salary  requirements:  Commercial  Review, 
P.O.  Box  1049,  Portland.  Ind.  47371. 


MAKING  CHANGES 

Growing  East  Texas  daily  needs  two 
people:  A  news  and  feature  reporter  who 
can  see  through  good-ol'-boyism  and  a 
news  editor  who  wants  to  put  it  together  in 
an  exciting  layout.  Ideal  spot  to  make  a 
name  for  the  future  as  \pu  expand  with  us 
in  an  exciting  market.  Box  6170,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR— Dedicated  profes¬ 
sional  with  at  least  3-5  years  daily  newspa¬ 
per  experience  sought  for  5-day  daily  in 
southern  Illinois.  Ideal  candidate  would 
excel  at  layout,  copy,  editing,  deadlines 
and  excel  in  local  coverage  of  city  and 
county  government.  Phone  or  send  appli¬ 
cation  to  Moody  Hamrick.  Executive 
Editor.  Flora  Daily  News-Record,  Flora,  III. 
62839.  (618)  662-2108. 


REPORTER— City  government  reporter 
with  2-3  years  experience  for  small 
California  5-day  daily.  Call  Editor,  Madera 
Tribune,  (209)  674-2424,  ext.  12,  or  send 
resume  to  Madera  Tribune,  P.O.  Box  269, 
Madera.  Calif.  93637. 


EDITOR/REPORTER— Soundings,  a  boat¬ 
ing  newspaper  with  5  regional  editions  in 
the  East  and  Midwest,  will  launch  editions 
in  Seattle.  San  Francisco,  and  San  Diego 
next  spring.  We  need  a  bureau  chief  for 
each  edition  who  is  thoroughly  familiar 
with  the  area  and  has  a  strong  background 
in  general  assignment  reporting  and  edit¬ 
ing  to  develop  and  work  with  stringers. 
Should  know  photography  and  have  a 
working  familiarity  with  boats.  Write  in 
confidence  to  Christine  Born,  Soundings, 
Essex.  Conn.  06426.  Please  do  not  call. 


JOIN  A  GROWING  organization  where  you 
have  plenty  of  room  for  advancement.  The 
Dispatch  in  Cookville,  Tenn.  has  openings 
for  2  sharp  reporters  that  can  move  up  to 
editor.  Must  be  familiar  with  photography, 
a  good  writer  and  have  good  management 
ability.  Ph:  (615)  528-5405. 


SPORTS  EDITOR  to  direct  strong  regional 
high  school  coverage  on  31,000  daily 
33,000  Sunday  paper.  Stronger  column- 
commentary-layout  facets  an  immediate 
goal  to  complement  established  prep  and 
OVC  college  work.  New  life,  new  en¬ 
thusiasm  is  what  we're  looking  for  in  the 
section  and  the  editor.  Write  or  call  Karl 
Harrison,  The  Paducah  Sun,  Paducah,  Ky. 
42001.  Ph:  (502)  443-1771. 


COPY  EDITORS 

Two  entry-level  positions  on  a  growing 
28,000  Zone  2  AM  tabloid  that  is  expand¬ 
ing  staff  and  newshole.  4-year  degree  in 
Journalism  required.  Must  be  fast,  ver¬ 
satile  and,  above  all.  precise.  Good  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  advancement  with  the  paper  and 
with  one  of  the  nation's  largest  newspaper 
groups.  Send  full  resume  and  require¬ 
ments  in  first  letter  to: 

David  J.  Mack,  News  Editor 
The  Sun-Bulletin 
Vestal  Parkway  East 
Binghamton,  N.Y.  13092 
A  Gannett  Newspaper 


COPY  EDITOR— We  need  a  cross  between 
a  tough,  sharp  copy  editor  and  a  zoo 
keeper  to  clean  up  6C)00  column  inches  of 
boating  news  and  features  each  month. 
Write  in  confidence  to  Christine  Born, 
Soundings,  Esses,  Conn.  06426.  Please  do 
not  call. 


TWO  TOP  FLIGHT  REPORTERS  needed  for 
general  assignments  and  investigative  re¬ 
porting  jobs  on  feisty  medium  size  Sunbelt 
PM  paper.  Box  6182,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


The  Publisher  of 
Florida  Keys  Keynoter 

Thanks  all  of  you  who  have  re¬ 
sponded  to  my  search  for  an  editor. 

The  response  was  so  great  that  it 
will  be  impossible  for  me  to  re¬ 
spond  individually  to  each  appli¬ 
cant,  therefore  I  do  want  you  to 
know  that  the  position  has  been 
filled  and  thank  you  so  much  for 
your  applications. 

William  J.  Martin,  Publisher 
Florida  Keys  Keynoter 


EXPERIENCED  EDITOR  to  design  bi¬ 
weekly  environmental  newspaper.  Pro¬ 
jected  circulation  50,000.  Writing,  editing, 
supervising  layout/production.  Newspaper 
experience  and  knowledge  of  publication 
contacts.  Bachelors  (tegree  and  5  years 
experience  writing.  2  in  environmental 
field.  Pays  $18,300.  Also  assistant  editor, 
$1 1,250.  Resumes  and  writing  samples  to 
New  York  State  Department  of  Environ¬ 
mental  Conservation,  Room  602,  50  Wolf 
Rd..  Albany,  N.Y.  12233. 


EDITOR/ MANAGER  for  small  twin  weeklies 
in  Colorado,  near  Denver.  News,  advertis¬ 
ing,  promotion  and  production.  Drive,  abil¬ 
ity  and  ideas  more  important  than  experi¬ 
ence.  A  successful  operation  that  requires 
services  of  a  take-charge  person.  Write 
Louisville  Times,  916  Main,  Louisville. 
Colo.  80027.  Do  not  phone. 


SPORTS  EDITOR 

The  morning  Courier,  a  competitive  Big  10, 
20,000  AM  needs  an  aggressive  working 
sports  editor.  Be  at  home  m  the  Big  10  and 
the  high  school  sand  lot.  Want  sharp  wri¬ 
ter,  innovator  and  administrator  for  full¬ 
time  staff  of  5.  Prior  supervisory  experi¬ 
ence  preferred.  Send  writing  and  layout 
clips  plus  resume  and  salary  history  to 
Keith  L.  Stewart,  Lindsay-Schaub  News¬ 
papers,  P.O.  Box  789,  Decatur,  III.  62525. 


REPORTER  capable  of  clear  prose  on  gov¬ 
ernmental  stories  and  brightly  written  fea¬ 
tures.  Our  standards  are  nigh,  but  so  are 
pay,  benefits  and  professionalism.  Send 
resume  and  writing  samples  to  Ralph 
Langer,  Editor.  Everett  Herald,  P.O.  Box 
930,  Everett,  Wash.  98206. 


BUSINESS  WRITER 

The  Minneapolis  Star  is  expanding  its 
coverage' of  the  Twin  Cities  business  com¬ 
munity,  one  of  the  most  interesting  and 
varied  in  the  country.  The  first  phase  will 
involve  the  immediate  addition  of  a  repor¬ 
ter  to  cover  the  computer  and  electronics 
industries.  Applicants  should  have  one  or 
more  years  of  reporting  experience  in  this 
area.  Experienced  business  writers  with¬ 
out  direct  experience  in  computer  and 
electronics  reporting  but  with  a  particular 
interest  in  it  also  will  be  considered.  An¬ 
nual  salary  to  $24,000,  with  liberal  fringe 
benefits,  in  an  area  known  for  its  quality  of 
life.  Send  resume  and  best  clips  tO:  John 
Greenwald,  Business  Editor,  The  Min¬ 
neapolis  Star,  425  Portland  Avenue,  Mirv 
neapolis,  Minnesota,  55488. 


SPORTS  REPORTER 

The  San  Juan  Star,  Puerto  Rico's  English 
language  newspaper,  has  an  opening  for  a 
sports  reporter.  Applicants  should  have  a 
background  in  sports  reporting  and  pref¬ 
erably  some  knowledge  of  Spanish.  Major 
sports  to  be  covered  here  are  baseball, 
basketball,  boxing  and  horse  racing. 
Please  send  recent  clips  and  resume  tO: 
Managing  Editor,  The  San  Juan  Star.  GPO 
Box  4187,  San  Juan,  P.R.  00936. 


MAKEUP  SPECIALIST— We  are  a  26,000 
PM  daily  that  emphasizes  strong,  creative 
layout.  We'll  offer  the  right  person  virtually 
unlimited  freedom  to  bring  new  ideas  and 
concepts  to  the  makeup  of  our  daily  prod¬ 
uct.  Must  be  able  to  edit  copy,  write  heads 
and  blend  with  a  copy  desk  staff  of  4.  Good 
salary  and  benefits.  Send  resume,  tear- 
sheets,  salary  history  and  references  to 
Tom  Schmidt,  Managing  Editor,  Delaware 
State  News,  P.O.  Box  737,  (Jover,  Del. 
19901. 
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HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


EVERYBODY 
WEARS 
CLOTHES 
AND  YOU  .  .  . 

•  Know  how  to  report  and  write  fashion 
news  as  part  of  a  lifestyle  section. 

•  Have  a  sense  of  style,  thoroughness, 
accuracy,  immediacy,  service  to  the 
reader. 

•  Are  an  especially  good  feature  writer. 

•  Want  to  use  your  skills  at  The  Charlotte 
Observer. 

If  we've  described  you.  please  send  an  au¬ 
tobiographical  sketch  to  Beth  Resler, 
Carolina  Living  editor,  and  tell  her  who  you 
are.  what  makes  you  special  and  why  you 
ought  to  be  our  fashion/lifestyle  reporter. 
Include  a  small  selection  of  your  best  clips 
and  the  names  and  telephone  numbers  of 
three  professional  references  we  can  call 
now.  Our  address  is  P.O.  Box  32188.  Char¬ 
lotte,  N.C..  28232,  An  Equal  Opportunity 
Employer. 


FEATURE  WRITER 

We  need  a  feature  writer  with  flair  for  the 
Decatur  (III.)  Herald  and  Review  family/ 
lifestyle  section.  There's  a  little  bit  of 
routine  and  a  lot  of  room  for  creativity. 
Candidates  should  have  2-3  years  of  daily 
journalism  experience.  We  offer  an  excel¬ 
lent  fringe  benefits  package,  salary  com¬ 
mensurate  with  experience  and  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  growth.  Please  send  resume  and 
writing  samples  to  Keith  L.  Stewart, 
Lindsay-Schaub  Newspapers,  P.O.  Box 
789,  Decatur,  III.  62525. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  needed  immediately 
by  highly  professional  8000  PM  daily  in 
Zone  2.  Must  be  experienced  and  know 
what  belongs  in  a  newspaper.  Call  and 
send  resume,  including  clips  and  refer¬ 
ences,  to  David  Dillon,  The  Evening  Sun, 
45-47  Hale  St.,  Norwich,  N.Y.  13815. 
(607)  334-3276.  A  Park  Newspaper. 


MANAGING  EDITOR 

Managing  editor  for  new  Bay  Area  legal 
newspaper.  Familiar  with  all  aspects  of 
production.  Knowledge  of  start-up  re¬ 
quirements.  Small  staff,  hard  work,  great 
potential.  Send  resume  with  salary  history 
tO:  HFT,  P.O.  Box  3688,  San  Francisco, 
Calif.  94119. 


DAILY  NEWSPAPER  in  southern  Illinois 
has  opening  for  sports-general  assignment 
reporter.  Should  have  either  journalism 
degree  or  some  previous  experience  either 
on  a  weekly  or  daily.  Send  resume,  includ¬ 
ing  salary  history,  to  Box  6199,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


THE  BILLINGS  GAZETTE 

will  have  an  opening  for  a  city 
editor  January  1.  Applicants 
should  have  both  writing  and  edit¬ 
ing  backgrounds,  preferably  with 
newspapers  in  the  30-600,000 
range.  We  offer  a  rapidly  growing, 
surprisingly  cosmopolitan  com¬ 
munity  centered  in  some  of  the 
country's  most  beautiful  plains 
and  mountain  scenery.  Send  your 
concept  of  a  city  editor's  job,  re¬ 
sume  and  tear  sheets  to: 

Personnel  Manager 
The  Billings  Gazette 
P.O.  Box  2507 
Billings.  Mont.  59103 
An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer,  M/F 


FREELANCE 


NEWS  CORRESPONDENTS  needed  in 
state  capitals.  $6  an  hour  on  assignments. 
Write  with  resume  to  Stanley  E.  Degler, 
The  Bureau  of  National  Affairs  Inc.,  Room 
487,  1231  25  St.  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20037. 

_ LIBRARIAN _ 

LIBRARY  MANAGER 

We  are  a  growing  metropolitan  newspaper, 
with  group  affiliation,  looking  for  a  man¬ 
ager  to  assume  leadership  of  our  eight- 
person  library.  This  is  an  excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  someone  seeking  a  challenge 
with  personal  and  professional  growth. 
Applicants  should  have  a  degree  in  library 
science  and  practical  experience  with  mi¬ 
crofiche  and  microfilm.  Resumes,  in  con¬ 
fidence,  to  Box  6082,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


MARKETING 


RESEARCH/MARKETING 
CAREER  OPPORTUNITY 
Position  with  major  Ohio  Metropolitan 
Newspaper.  Minimum  requirements 
.  .  .Undergraduate  degree  with  emphasis 
on  Research,  Marketing,  Economics  and 
Statistical  Applications  -  Salary  commen¬ 
surate  with  qualifications. 

Opportunity  for  rapid  advancement. 
Please  send  resume  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  in  confidence  to  Box  6096,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


RESEARCH  COORDINATOR 

Large  Florida  daily  has  interesting  growth 
opportunity  for  college  grad  with  several 
years  newspaper  experience  in  marketing, 
research,  media  analysis  and  statistical  ap¬ 
plications.  Good  starting  salary  and  bene¬ 
fit  package.  Send  resume  and  salary  re¬ 
quirements  in  confidence  to  Box  6177, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


PHOTOJOURNALISM 


SELF-STARTING,  CREATIVE  photo¬ 
grapher  to  join  4-person  staff  on  a  photo 
conscious  60,000  northwestern  daily. 
Must  have  demonstrated  ability  to  shoot 
quality  color  and  black  and  white  news, 
features  and  sports,  plus  daily  feature  en¬ 
terprise.  Please  send  resume  immediately 
as  we  hope  to  fill  this  position  by  January 
1.  Box  6X2,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PHOTOJOURNALIST 

Photojournalist  sought  for  Southwest 
suburban  area  of  Chicago.  Paper  looking 
for  clean-crisp  pictures  that  tell  a  story. 
RESUMES  ONLY 
Contact:  Ted  Ash 
A&A  Advertising  Agency 
5615  W  95th 
Oak  Lawn.  IL  60453 


PHOTOJOURNALIST  needed  for  40,000 
PM  and  Sunday  in  highly  competitive  Zone 
5  area.  Prime  requirement:  Imagination. 
Important  attributes:  Willingness  to  work 
hard,  under  constant  deadline  and  as¬ 
signment  pressures,  eye  for  enterprise. 
Must  have  own  equipment.  Competitive 
pay,  excellent  fringe  benefits,  equipment 
allowance,  opportunity  for  advancement. 
Offset  reproduction,  generous  use  of 
4-color.  Resume  and  sampling  of  clips  to 
Box  6135,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PHOTOJOURNALIST  NEEDED  by  dynamic 
20,000  circulation  suburban  weekly  in 
central  Illinois.  Must  have  ability  to  copy 
read  and  write  features  as  well  as  take 
photos,  run  darkroom.  Position  open  to 
creative  individual.  Send  resume  and  clips 
to  Box  6191,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRESSROOM 


PRESSRCXJM  FOREMAN  for  growing  sub¬ 
urban  daily  with  7-unit  Urbanite.  Experi¬ 
ence  in  effective  supervision  and  technical 
skills.  Opportunity  for  advancement.  Com¬ 
pany  benefits  include  pension  and  profit 
sharing.  Send  resume  to  Ray  Cash.  Equit¬ 
able  Publishing  Co..  307  Derstine  Ave.. 
Lansdale.  Pa,  19446. 


WE  NEED  take-charge  pressroom  foreman 
for  a  large  offset  press  and  expanding 
staff.  Newspaper  and  commercial  work. 
Washington.  D.C.  area.  Salary,  benefits, 
working  conditions  are  excellent.  Need  ex¬ 
perienced  person  to  join  young,  aggressive 
management  staff.  Box  6025.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  PRESSMAN  wanted  for  , 
6-unit  Goss  Community  press.  Newspaper 
and  commercial  work.  Zone  4.  Salary 
negotiable.  Contact  Ralph  Hammock, 
(912)  452-7288. 


To  answer  box  numbers  in 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER: 

Address  youi  reply  to  the  box  number 
in  the  ad,  c/O  Editor  &  Publisher,  575 
Lexington  Ave.,  New  York.  N.Y.  10022. 
Please  be  selective  in  the  number  of 
clips  submitted  in  response  to  an  ad. 
Include  only  material  which  can  be 
forwarded  in  a  large  manila  envelope. 
Never  submit  complete  newspapers 
unless  specifically  called  for. 


HELP  WANTED 


PRESSROOM 


PRESSROOM  MANAGER 
We  are  in  need  of  a  competent  press/ 
camera/plate  working  Pressroom  Manager. 
We  need  a  well  qualified  and  trained  indi¬ 
vidual  who  knows  offset  well  and  who  can 
direct  a  crew  of  four.  Daily  newspaper  6 
unit  offset  press  located  in  pleasant  sur- 
burban  area.  Zone  8.  Salary  open  plus 
company  benefits.  Send  resume  and  sal¬ 
ary  expectations  to:  P.O.  Box  987,  Golden, 
CO  80401.  Call  (303)  279-5599. 


PRODUCTION 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER 

Metro  in  Zone  2  is  seeking  a  goal-oriented 
individual  for  a  top  management  position 
of  Production  Manager.  Candidates  must 
have  background  experience  in  cold  type 
and  computer  operations.  Also  must  be 
knowledgeable  in  letterpress.  Polymer 
processes,  offset  and  mail  room  opera¬ 
tions.  Excellent  benefits  and  a  salary 
commensurate  with  experience.  Send 
complete  resume  and  salary  requirements 
to  Box  6118,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PROMOTION  MANAGER 
An  opening  currently  exists  in  our  growing 
newspaper  organization  for  an  individual 
to  direct  our  entire  promotional  activities. 
Ideal  candidate  will  have  previous  news¬ 
paper  promotion  management  experience, 
be  a  self-starter,  creative  and  be  able  to 
coordinate  many  activities  at  the  same 
time. 

We  are  a  chain  of  50+  community  news¬ 
papers  in  the  Chicago  area.  Manager's  re¬ 
sponsibilities  will  include  in-paper,  pre¬ 
mium,  some  broadcast  and  collateral  ef¬ 
forts.  Development  of  circulation  demo¬ 
graphics.  classified  promotional  efforts, 
display  support  and  trade  promotion  are  at 
the  core  of  responsibilities. 

We  offer  earnings  commensurate  with 
abilities,  life  and  health  insurance  bene¬ 
fits,  profit  sharing  and  more.  Please  send 
resume,  including  salary  history,  in  confi¬ 
dence  tO: 

Mr.  Joseph  FerstI 
Executive  Vice  President 

Lerner  Newspapers 
7519  N.  Ashland  Ave. 

Chicago.  III.  60626 
Equal  Opportunity  Employer,  M/F 


PUBLIC  INFORMATION 


INFORMATION  SPECIALIST 
Rapidly  growing  electric  Cooperative  in 
eastern  Iowa  is  seeking  an  Information 
Specialist  to  work  in  advertising,  and  pub¬ 
lic  and  consumer  relations.  Cooperative 
publishes  a  monthly  publication  to  its 
16,000  members  as  well  as  maintaining  an 
internal  communication  program  with 
employees.  This  position  reports  to  the 
Cooperative's  Information  Director.  BS 
Degree  in  Journalism  or  its  equivalent  in 
experience  and  training  is  required.  Send 
resume  in  confidence  tO: 

EASTERN  IOWA  LIGHT 
AND  POWER  COOPERATIVE 
Wilton,  lA.  52778 

An  Equal  Opportunity/Affirmative  Action 
Employer 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 


MAJOR  RACE  TRACK  in  Zone  9  is  adding 
to  staff.  Seeks  sports  writer  with  2-3  years 
experience.  Send  resume  to  Box  6076, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


DIRECTOR— INFORMATION  SERVICES 
Excellent  writing  ability,  aptitude  for  pub¬ 
lic  relations  and  familiarity  with  prepara¬ 
tion  of  news  copy  are  required.  Writing  will 
be  for  both  internal  and  expernal  publica¬ 
tion,  involving  regular  contact  with  news 
media.  Tasks  include  research  writing, 
feature  writing,  routine  news  releases  arid 
coverage  of  college  sports  events.  Lake 
Forest  is  located  32  miles  north  of 
Chicago.  The  campus  is  in  a  residential 
area  only  minutes  from  Lake  Michigan, 
providing  excellent  recreational  and  family 
environment.  Send  resume  in  confidence 
to  Personnel  Manager,  Lake  Forest  Col¬ 
lege,  College  and  Sheridan  Rds.  Lake 
Forest,  III.  60045. 

1  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


Positions 
Wanted  •  •  • 


A  Message  To 

PUBLISHERS  and  GENERAL  MANAGERS: 

THE  BEST  HIRING  CRITERION  .  .  . 

The  single  best  criterion  for  making  the 
most  prudent  hiring  decision  is  the  mea¬ 
sure  of  success  the  candidate  achieved  in 
his  or  her  previous  endeavor(s).  That's  why 
the  odds-on  favorite  in  most  horse  races  is 
generally  the  one  with  the  best  track 
record. 

So,  Mr.  or  Ms.  Publisher  or  General  Man¬ 
ager.  if  you're  looking  for  an  ad  director 
who  can  improve  productivity  and  your 
bottom  line,  is  promotable  and  available 
soon,  see  what  you  think  of  this  track 
record: 

*  As  classified  manager  of  the  Min¬ 
neapolis  Star  and  Tribune  for  11 
years,  classified  Media  Record  rank- 
I  ngs  rose  to  4th  Morning,  5th  Evening 
and  6th  Sunday  in  a  market  that 
ranks  16th  in  population.  Sales  cost 
in  the  4  to  5%  range. 

*  As  classified  manager  and  advertising 
director  of  the  Baltimore  News  Ameri¬ 
can  one  and  3*/?  years  respectively. 
Classified  enjoyed  its  greatest  share 
of  market  ever.  Total  ad  volume  in¬ 
creased  substantially  as  did  share  of 
market  culminating  in  the  best  bot¬ 
tom  lines  the  News  American  exjieri- 
enced  in  a  number  of  years. 

*  As  local  advertising  manager  (resporv 
sible  for  classified  and  retail),  adver¬ 
tising  manager  and  advertising  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Evening  and  Sunday  Phil¬ 
adelphia  Bulletin  for  over  7  years 
(from  1969  to  August  1976),  the  Bul¬ 
letin  enjoyed  advertising  surpremacy 
for  the  first  time  carrying  more  total 
linage  than  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
in  1971  and  1975— twice  only  during 
the  last  45  years. 

Success  in  the  newspaper  business  is 
not  an  accident.  Rather,  it  is  the 
product  of  total  committment,  crea¬ 
tive  and  gut  busting  hard  work  with  a 
generous  and  never  ending  mix  of 
sound  research  and  smart  promotion. 
These  are  the  tenets  I  advocate  and 
have  lived  by  during  28  years  in  the 
business. 

So.  if  you're  seriously  looking  to  increase 
and  upgrade  the  productivity,  know-how, 
discipline  and  esprit  de  corps  of  your 
advertising  staff  as  well  as  the  bottom  line 
of  your  newspaper,  then  I  believe  we  have 
a  lot  to  talk  about. 

Prefer  a  west  coast  or  sun  belt  newspaper 
in  the  75,000  to  200,000  bracket  but  will 
consider  others. 

Call  or  write: 

Warren  Perry 
406  C  Croskey  St. 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  19146 
Phone  (215)  732-9086 


A  PROFESSIONAL  TEAM.  Strong  editorial, 
proven  sales  and  management.  To  man¬ 
age,  invest  or  buy  weekly.  Zone  9  prefer¬ 
red.  Box  6172,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


YOUNG  ATTORNEY,  27,  grad  Columbia  U. 
J-School,  May  '78  seeks  position  as  assis¬ 
tant  to  publisher  or  editor.  Well  versed  in 
communications  law.  BA  in  Economics. 
Box  6181,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PROGRESSIVE  General  Manager  of  sub¬ 
urban  weekly  chain  major  south-eastern 
city  seeks  increase  in  salary  as  well  as  pro¬ 
fessional  challenge.  Box  6193,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ADDED  BONUS  FOR 
E&P  POSITIONS 
WANTED  PEOPLE! 

We  realize  that  due  to  the  mail  sen/ice 
sometimes  subscribers  receive  their 
magazines  several  days  later  than 
should  be  expected  So.  while  you're 
awaiting  for  just  the  right  publisher  to 
see  your  POSITIONS  WANTED  ad 
we  mail  out  tearsheets  of  the  HELP 
WANTED  pages  to  our  Positions 
Wanted  advertisers  who  live  outside 
the  New  York  metropolitan  area.  That 
way  everyone  has  the  Help  Wanteds 
by  Monday  morning— and  the  same 
chance  to  shoot  off  an  early  reply  to 
any  Help  Wanted  Ads  of  interest' 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  November  18,  1978 


Positions  Wanted... 

PERSONNEL  AVAILABLE  FOR  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS  &  ALLIED  FIELDS 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


PUBLISHER/GENERAL  MANAGER,  heavy  j 
experience  in  news,  with  working  experi¬ 
ence  also  in  circulation,  advertising,  pro¬ 
motion.  Metro  and  smaller  city  experience. 
Box  6207,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

A  CAPABLE  MANAGER 
Good  newspaper  background  in  news,  ad¬ 
vertising  and  production.  Know  latest  pro¬ 
duction  methods  and  equipment.  Experi¬ 
ence  in  labor  negotiations.  Presently  pro¬ 
duction  director  but  seek  opportunity  to  j 
make  a  stronger  contribution  as  pub¬ 
lisher's  assistant,  general  manager,  opera-  ; 
tions  director— title  not  as  important  as  , 
opportunity.  A  low-key,  competent  pro  who 
can  carry  a  load.  Confidences  strictly  re¬ 
spected.  Box  6709,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

COMPETITIVE  PROFIT  PRODUCER. 
Strong  on  building  and  training  staff;  ad¬ 
vertising  and  circulation  promotions; 
editorial  leadership;  management-by- 
objectives.  A  young  51,  I'm  experienced  in 
TMC,  printing,  both  mom/pop  and  major 
chain  selling  in  extremely  competitive 
market.  Thoroughly  responsible  and  ca¬ 
pable.  Impeccable  references.  Will  relo¬ 
cate  for  open-ended  opportunity.  Box 
6204,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

GENERAL  MANAGER  or  AD  DIRECTOR 
Knowledgeable  all  departments.  My  30 
years  experience  can  increase  your  sales 
and  profits.  Can  invest  if  desired.  Write 
Box  6092,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

GENERAL  MANAGER  of  daily  owned  by 
major  newspaper  chain  seeks  change  to 
independent  or  independent  group.  Prefer 
Pennsylvania-Ohio.  Early  50's.  Mature, 
well-known  professional  with  excellent 
reputation  who  can  take  charge,  solve 
problems,  give  owner  profitable  product  to 
be  proud  of,  and  confidence  to  sleep  at 
night.  Write  Box  6081,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CPA,  CONTROLLER  of  30,000  circulation 
7-day  daily  seeks  challenging  career  op¬ 
portunity  with  growth  oriented  company. 
Current  responsibilities  include  the  super¬ 
vision  of  all  business  office  and  EDP  de¬ 
partments,  the  preparation  of  periodic  fi¬ 
nancial  reports  and  annual  operating 
budget,  the  preparation  of  all  tax  returns 
arid  the  bidding  of  commercial  printing 
operations.  For  more  details  on  how  my 
experience  and  enthusiasm  can  work  for 
you,  please  respond  to  Box  6147,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


_ ADVERTISING _ 

YOUNG,  hard  working  Assistant  Ad  Direc¬ 
tor  at  20,0004  daily  seeking  advancement 
and  wishing  to  relocate  in  Missouri  or  Kan¬ 
sas.  Versatile  with  6'/2  years  experience 
(retail,  classified,  national),  2‘/2  years 
management,  business  degree,  proven 
producer,  professional.  Box  6 119,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

7  YEARS  SUCCESSFUL  display  sales  ex¬ 
perience  in  competitive  major  metro  mar¬ 
ket.  Big  10-Ivy  League  background.  Seek¬ 
ing  a  growth  position.  Box  6186,  Editor  & 
Publisner. 


CARTOONISTS _ 

EDITORIAL  CARTOONIST  seeks  position 
on  daily.  4  years  expierience,  own  small 
New  England  syndication.  Eager  and  pro¬ 
fessional,  BFA.  Samples  available.  Box 
6179,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


EDITORIAL 


OK,  OK!  Maybe  BOSTON  doesn't  want  me,  '  PULITZER  PRIZE  NOMINEE,  9  years  ex- 
BUT  some  daily  or  wire  service  should,  i  perience,  major  international  fellowship 
Weekly  editor,  technical  background,  5  j  winner,  2  other  awards,  now  available  be- 
languages,  excellent  writer.  If  you  wait  cause  paper  folded.  Young  pro,  31,  wants 
much  longer,  you'll  have  to  write  to  me  in  |  challenge.  Prefer  Zone  2,  will  consider  all. 
southern  France.  Qui  chercez-vous?  Write  i  Box  6128,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Box  6203,  Editor  &  Publisher.  - 


SPORTS  EDITOR/WRITER  with  8  years  ex¬ 
perience  looking  for  writing  job  m  Zone  1 
on  3-5  person  sports  staff.  Can  cover  all 
high  school  and  college  sports  plus  bowl¬ 
ing  and  golf.  Know  all  desk  work.  Box 
6032,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FORMER  Executive  Editor  of  Northwest 
daily,  proven  leader,  knows  how  to  build 
and  hold  circulation.  Seeks  position  as 
editor  of  medium-sized  daily.  Write  Box 
6077,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  DESKMAN,  29,  with  Zone  4  : 

metro  daily  seeks  similar  spot  or  editorship  ' 
on  smaller  paper  in  any  zone.  Very  hard  [ 
worker,  well-organized  with  7  years'  !  ‘ 
experience.  Personal  problems  dictate  i  ! 
need  for  change.  Box  6080,  Editor  &  '  ' 
Publisher.  I  j 

FEMALE  SPORTS  WRITER,  not  afraid  of 
lockerrooms  if  necessary.  Recent  J-grad 
with  6  years  experience  on  professional 
papers  and  as  campus  sports  editor.  | 
Award  winner  for  several  sports  features. 
Can  write  hard  news  too.  Prefer  medium 
daily.  Zones  9,  6,  but  will  consider  all  of¬ 
fers.  Write:  Terri  (junkel.  Box  1 162,  Carson 
City,  NV  89701.  (702)  582-2814. 

TWO  EXPERIENCED  EDITORS  (husband, 
wife),  presently  editors  on  living,feature/ 
entertainment  section  of  metropolitan 
Midwest  daily/Sunday.  Able  to  plan  and 
produce  either  living  or  travel  sections. 
Both  multiple  prizewinners  for  layout, 
headlines,  writing.  Desire  to  relocate, 
preferably  in  warmer  climate.  Both  sober, 
energetic,  dependable,  in  excellent  health. 
Box  6041,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

AWARD-WINNING  woman  reporter,  27  and 
single,  spent  5  years  working  crazy  shifts 
for  UPl  and  mid-sized  dailies.  Now  seeking 
stable  daytime  challenge  in  major  city. 
Box  6051,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WASHINGTON  PR  not  my  bag.  Seek  return 
to  progressive  daily.  Zones  3  or  4.  Top 
management  and  writing  credentials.  Box 
6105,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  JOURNALIST  seeks  sub¬ 
stantial  reporting  or  editing  position  Zones 
7-8-9.  Box  6110,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

COPY  EDITOR.  30,  BA  English,  one  year 
experience  editing,  VDT,  two  years  experi¬ 
ence  reporting,  police  beat  and  court  beat, 
seeks  position  with  medium-sized  daily. 
Write  Box  6078,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

OFFBEAT  NEWS  FEATURES:  Young  talent 
stifled  on  mid-sized  daily.  Have  wit:  will 
travel.  Diverse  background.  Box  6021. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

SCIENCE  WRITER/EDITOR  able  to  com¬ 
municate  technical  scientific  material  on 
your  reader's  level,  BS  and  grad  work  in 
Chemistry.  BS  December  '78  in  Jour¬ 
nalism.  Clips  on  request.  D.  Curran.  1322 
N.  Mam  St.,  Oshkosh.  Wl.  (414)426-0056. 

EXCELLENT  COPY  EDITOR,  was  with  one 
of  nation's  10  best  papers  for  6  years.  Ex¬ 
pert  wire  editor,  assistant  city  editor, 
makeup  man,  slotman.  Box  6132,  Editor  & 
Publisher  or  (609)  896-0548. 

DASHING,  professional,  thoughtful  life¬ 
style  writer  wants  intelligent  daily,  weekly 
or  magazine  in  any  Zone.  Interests:  educa¬ 
tion,  prisons,  reviews,  garden,  per¬ 
sonalities.  Well  educated.  Stringer  for  na¬ 
tional  newspaper.  Box  6117.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

WOMAN  SPORTSWRITER,  ALSO  GEN¬ 
ERAL  ASSIGNMENT,  seeks  first  profes¬ 
sional  position.  Chicago  area.  Northwest¬ 
ern  near-grad  (English)  —  2  years  experi¬ 
ence  campus  paper,  (^py  editing,  proof¬ 
reading.  Single,  22.  Clips,  good  refer¬ 
ences.  Box  6123,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCE  ON  4  dailies.  J-grad  with 
awards  seeks  position  on  Zone  5  daily.  Ex¬ 
perienced  and  versatile.  Box  6197,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

FEMAl  E  REPORTER,  part-time  wire,  state, 
copy  editor,  seeks  time  desk  spot.  Box 
6208,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  WRITER-EDITOR,  15  years 
covering  government,  business,  finarKe, 
justice,  arts.  Philadelphia  area.  Box  6210, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

E&P  Classifieds 
Programmed  For  Selling 


SPORTSWRITER— Experienced  beat  wri¬ 
ter  (pro  sports;  52,000PM)  seeks  larger 
market.  Credentials  include  game  stories, 
advances,  features  and  series  as  well  as 
national  magazine  pieces.  Will  relocate 
immediately.  Gladly  furnish  clips,  resume, 
references  upon  request.  Contact:  Mark 
Brown,  1809  Arnold  St.,  Philadelphia,  PA 
19152  (215)  742-0767. 

SENKTR  EDITOR,  Canadian  metropolitan 
daily,  experienced  in  most  editorial  posi¬ 
tions,  including  VDT  training.  Looking  for 
position  in  U.S.  sunbelt.  Interested  in  op¬ 
tion  to  purchase  daily  or  weekly.  Box  6153, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

ASSOCIATE  SPORTS  EDITOR  of  23,000 
circulation  daily  seeks  advancement.  24 
years  old  with  BJ  and  2V2  years  experi¬ 
ence.  Now  producing  4  lively  pages  daily 
along  with  important  coverage  and  col¬ 
umns.  VDT  experience.  Box  6154,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

SPORTSWRITER,  26,  seeks  change  from 
present  position.  Will  relocate  anywhere. 
J-Grad.  VDT  trained.  Award-winning  col¬ 
umnist  and  photographer,  layout  experi¬ 
ence.  Prefer  small  to  mid-size  daily.  Have 
covered  preps  to  pros.  Box  6152,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

NEWS  AND  FEATURE  WRITER  with  10 
years  writing  experience  in  transportation, 
international  trade,  finance,  education, 
government,  home  furnishings  and  fashion 
seeks  to  return  to  general  assignment  re¬ 
porting  on  a  metro  daily.  Will  relocate.  Box 
6156,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

FIRST-RATE  writer-editor,  books,  mag 
azines,  newspapers,  seeks  greater  chal¬ 
lenge  in  New  York  City.  Now  making 
$30,(X)0.  Top  references.  Box  6176,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

REPORTER,  FEATURE  WRITER,  editorial 
writer,  copyreader,  photographer,  news 
service  bureau  chief  seeks  resjxinsibility. 
P.O.  Box  2062,  Ocean,  N.J.  0^12. 


PHOTOJOURNAUSM 


EXPERIENCED  picture  editor/researcher, 
diversified  photographer  with  layout  ability 
seeks  staff  or  freelance  ^ork.  Box  6151, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

PHOTOJOURNALIST— Aggressive,  crea¬ 
tive,  versatile.  %  photos  and  stories  stand 
by  themselves.  Experience  includes  1  year 
in  Japan  working  on  large  daily  and  small 
weekly;  an  internship  with  California  daily 
and  4  years  on  college  new^p^rs.  Clips 
available.  Any  Zone.  Box  6127,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

PHOTOJOURNALIST  WITH  BA  and  2  years 
experience  seeks  fulltime  position  with 
daily  paper  in  any  Zone.  Resume,  refer¬ 
ences,  portfolio  and  clips  on  request.  Box 
6142,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

SOLO  PLAYER  seeks  fensemble.  Object: 
Harmony  and  creative  atmosphere.  7  years 
photo  and  writing  experience  includes  a 
year  and  a  half  on  a  small  daily.  Box  6174, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITORS:  Hire  me  and  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  the  pictures  you  use  will  im¬ 
prove  dramatically.  I  have  2112  days  ex¬ 
perience  as  a  newspaper  photographer. 
Box  5906,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


_ FREELANCE _ 

NEW  YORK  CORRESPONDENT  special  as¬ 
signments.  Business/economic  features, 
columns  for  daily,  weekly,  trade  press.  Box 
6129,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

_ PERSONNEL _ 

EXPERIENCED  newspaper  negotiator. 
Strong  knowledge  contracts,  labor,  law. 
Former  Union  President.  Replies  tO:  (216) 
923-6104  or  Box  5907,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


_ PRESSROOM _ 

PRESSMAN  or  foremail's  job  on  daily 
newspaper.  30  years  experience  on 
Blackline.  5  years  union  president.  Lots  of 
color  work.  Box  6201,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 


SEEK  PUBLIC  RELATIONS  position  with 
growth  potential,  newspaper  background, 
some  PR.  Strong  writing,  editing  skills  and 
desire  to  learn  business  from  top  to  bot¬ 
tom.  Can  travel.  Box  6194,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


SHARP,  ENERGETIC  writer  seeks  chal¬ 
lenging  spot  with  growth.  MSJ  from  lead¬ 
ing  Midwest  school.  Experienced  in  all 
media,  corporate  publicity.  Will  travel,  re¬ 
locate.  Box  6173,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  PR  STAFF  WRITER  in  large 
Zone  5  corporation  wants  to  make  a  real 
asset  of  herself  in  a  well-managed,  profit¬ 
able,  progressive  company.  Executive 
speeches,  journal  articles,  features,  an¬ 
nual  reports,  press  statements  and  re¬ 
leases,  position  papers,  and  more.  Excep¬ 
tional  background,  education.  Self-starter, 
keen  creative  sense,  fine  editor.  A  no- 
nonsense  achiever  with  a  sense  of  humor, 
even  in  desperate,  "pressure-cooking" 
situations.  Highly  respected  by  top  man¬ 
agement.  Will  relocate  in  oi  near  urban  vit¬ 
ality.  Write  Box  5856,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EfcP  CLASSIFIEDS 
PRODUCE  JOBS 
FOR  NEWSPAPER  PEOPLE! 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 

Use  zone  number  to  indicate  location  without  specific  identification 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty  By  Robert  U.  Brown 


Mission  accompiished 


Press  shrine  in  Eastchester,  N.Y. 


Saint  Paul's  Church  served  during  the 
American  Revolution  as  a  hospital  for 
Hessian  soldiers  who  were  wounded  dur¬ 
ing  the  Battle  of  Pelham  on  October  18, 
1776; 

There  are  buried  in  the  Saint  Paul's 
Church  Cemetery  43  patriots  who  fought 
in  the  American  Revolution,  and  veter¬ 
ans  of  ill  most  every  other  war  in  the  Na¬ 
tion's  history; 

Saint  Paul's  Church  has  been  recog¬ 
nized  by  the  United  States  Department 
of  the  Interior  as  a  monument  of  Renais¬ 
sance  Revival  architecture  in  the  Nation; 

The  church  bell  which  Saint  Paul's  ac¬ 
quired  in  1758  was  cast  by  the  same 
craftsmen  and  in  the  same  foundry  as  the 
Liberty  Bell; 

The  Bishop's  Chair  at  Saint  Paul's 
constructed  in  1639,  is  the  oldest  such 
chair  in  the  Nation; 

The  Reverend  Samuel  Seabury,  a  Rec¬ 
tor  of  Saint  Paul's  was  the  first  Bishop 
of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  the  nation; 

Presidents  John  Adams,  John  Quincy 
Adams,  and  Franklin  Roosevelt  all  have 
worshipped  at  Saint  Paul's; 

The  organ  at  Saint  Paul's  presented  to 
the  church  in  1833,  is  believed  to  have 
been  in  continuous  use  longer  than  any 
other  organ  in  the  Nation. 


A  dream  of  37  years  has  become  a 
reality.  Last  weekend  President  Carter 
signed  the  bill  authorizing  the  Parks  De¬ 
partment  to  take  jurisdiction  over  his¬ 
toric  St.  Paul's  Church  in  Eastchester, 
N.Y.,  and  to  lend  its  efforts  towards  its 
preservation. 

The  way  is  now  open  for  the  Parks 
Department  to  accept  the  gift  of  the  land 
and  the  church  from  the  Episcopal  Dio¬ 
cese  which  has  lacked  the  funds  to  main¬ 
tain  it.  The  church  will  be  governed  and 
the  property  operated  by  a  local  consor¬ 
tium  of  interested  groups  in  the  area 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Department. 

On  October  29.  1733 — 245  years 
ago — an  election  was  held  on  the  village 
green,  the  site  of  St.  Paul's  Church.  John 
Peter  Zenger  reported  the  details  of  that 
election,  was  arrested  and  imprisoned. 
His  later  acquital  of  the  charge  of  sedi¬ 
tious  libel  against  the  Crown  established 
the  foundation  for  our  free  press  guaran¬ 
tee  in  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

In  1941  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors  in  a  formal  resolu¬ 
tion  endorsed  the  creation  of  a  memorial 
to  the  Bill  of  Rights  at  St.  Paul's  and 
urged  the  support  of  its  membership.  The 
same  resolution  was  later  passed  by  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation.  the  Southern  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association,  the  Inland  Daily 
Press  Association,  the  National  Editorial 
Association,  the  California  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  and  more  than  a 
dozen  other  state  press  associations. 

In  1943,  at  the  instigation  of  President 
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Roosevelt,  the  church  was  formally  des¬ 
ignated  a  “National  Historic  Site”  by 
the  National  Park  Service.  But  it  pro¬ 
vided  no  funds  for  its  maintenance  and 
had  no  jurisdiction. 

Immediately  after  World  War  11  a 
group  of  newspaper  publishers  raised 
$45,000  for  the  Zenger  Memorial  Fund  to 
erect  a  suitable  memorial  building  on  the 
site.  Because  the  Episcopal  Diocese 
could  not  provide  perpetual  care  and 
maintenance  the  project  was  dropped. 
The  funds  were  spent  for  a  large  diorama 
about  Zenger  built  by  the  National  Park 
Service  and  installed  in  1953  at  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Building,  Wall  and  Nassau  Streets, 
New  York  City. 

Three  years  ago  it  was  discovered  the 
church  was  badly  in  need  of  repair  and 
the  tower  in  danger  of  collapse.  It  was  at 
the  time  that  E&P  again  became  in¬ 
terested  in  the  memorial  and  worked 
with  Congressman  Richard  Ottinger, 
local  historical  national  and  journalistic 
groups  to  obtain  federal  protection  and 
maintenance  of  the  property. 

Lest  anyone  question  the  historical 
significance  of  this  site,  in  addition  to  the 
1733  election  and  Zenger's  role  in  it  these 
other  historic  events  should  be  noted: 

Anne  Hutchinson  found  refuge  in  1642 
on  the  grounds  of  Saint  Paul's  Church  in 
her  flight  from  religious  persecution,  and 
was  able  to  continue  her  efforts  which 
contributed  to  assuring  the  inclusion  of 
freedom  of  religion,  freedom  of  speech, 
and  freedom  of  assembly  in  the  Bill  of 
Rights  one  and  one-half  centuries  later; 


Supplier  rescues 
daily  hit  by  fire 

Golden  (Colo.)  Transcript,  an  evening 
daily  with  5, ()()()  circulation  and  a 
member  of  the  Montgomery  Publications 
chain,  was  hit  by  a  fire  Saturday  morn¬ 
ing,  November  4. 

All  composing  room  equipment  was 
destroyed  (about  SIOO.OOO)  but  other 
areas  of  the  building  were  saved  when  a 
copper  water  pipe  in  the  composing 
room  burst  from  the  intense  heat  and 
extinguished  the  flames. 

John  G.  Montgomery,  president  and 
publisher  of  the  chain,  placed  an  emer¬ 
gency  request  on  Saturday  afternoon  for 
composing  room  equipment  to  Mergen- 
thaler  Linotype  in  New  York.  Mergen- 
thaler  responded  by  shipping  a  V-l-P 
typesetter  and  3  keyboards  from  their 
Wellsboro,  Pa.,  plant.  Air  service  out  of 
Wellsboro  on  the  weekends  is  limited, 
hence  the  equipment  was  trucked  to 
Newark.  N.J.,  for  air  shipment  to  Col¬ 
orado. 

To  meet  the  deadlines  for  the  Monday 
edition,  a  used  V-I-P  was  made  available 
by  Mergenthaler  from  a  customer  in 
Boulder,  Colo.,  and  keyboards  plus  2 
film  processors  were  air  freighted  from 
San  Francisco. 

Space  was  rented  in  a  building  in  Gol- 
don  with  necessary  renovations  com¬ 
pleted  by  Sunday  morning.  Composing 
equipment  was  installed  and  the  plant 
published  a  Monday  edition. 
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Which  do  you  want? 


Ib  Ohlsson,  with  three  timeless 
drawings  per  week. .  .providing 
a  touch  of  whimsy  with  a  light 
line,  no  words. 


Francis  Brennan,  consummate 
designer. . .charges  every  detail 
of  each  elegant  weekly  drawing 
with  significance. 


or  both? 


Both  noted  Newsweek  artists 
are  now  available  worldwide  on 
an  exclusive-by-territory  basis. 
Write,  Telex  or  telephone  for 
details  and  rates: 


Newsweek  International 
Editorial  Service 

R.  J.  Melvin,  Director 

444  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022 
Telex:  234011;  Telephone:  (212)  350-2662 


MtfSsa^cirom  Di#sidftnts. 


We*re  teeping 
a  step  ahead  at 
The  News  Company. 


Some  time  next  summer  the  lights  will  go  on  in  one  of  the  most 
modern  data  communications  centers  in  the  world. 

The  new  DPI  Technical  Systems  Center.  Sitting  on  the  outskirts  of 
Dallas  but  servicing  the  world. 

A  data  handling  system  that  will  triple  DPI  present  capacity, 
and  future  add-ons  could  double  even  that.  ^ 

More  than  we  need  right  now,  but  at  i 

The  News  Company  we’re 
building  to  keep  a  step  ahead. 


United  Press  International 

220  East  42nd  Street,  New  York,  N  Y  10017  (212)  682-0400 
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